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The Character of Christ’s Last Meal. 


BY PROF. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


HE significance that Jesus attached to his last meal with his 
disciples cannot be ascertained with absolute certainty. Some 
of the most important preliminary questions have not yet been finally 
settled. Neither of the two dates indicated in our oldest sources of 
information has commanded universal acceptance. Yet our concep- 
tion of the meal wholly depends upon the date. If the Thursday on 
which it was held was the fourteenth of Nisan, it must have been the 
regular paschal supper ; if the thirteenth, it can have been only an 
ordinary meal. There is still room for doubt concerning the value 
popularly ascribed to the paschal meal by the Jews in the first dec- 
ades of our era. Direct testimony is rare, late, and not always reli- 
able. Light is thrown upon this subject by the earlier history of the 
ordinance. But the still open question as to the date of the Priestly 
Code causes some uncertainty in regard to one of the most interest- 
ing phases of this history. The analogy of other rites is instructive, 
but our knowledge of them similarly circumscribed. To establish 
the relation between the view held by Jesus himself and the popular 
opinion is even more difficult. Where the Spirit of the Lord is there 
is freedom ; and the attitude of the earlier prophets to the ritualistic 
tendencies of their day suggests at least the possibility that Jesus 
may have differed radically from his contemporaries in his estimate 
of the paschal meal. As John’s transformation of the levitic bath 
into a symbol of moral purification had met with his heartiest 
approval, it is not improbable that he may have intended a similar 
transformation of the sacred meal. The earliest apostolic tradition 
knows of solemn spontaneous utterances by Jesus that certainly shift 
the emphasis from the lamb and the bitter herbs to the bread and 
the wine, from the national and the sacramental to the universally 
human and the ethico-religious. But whether he meant to substitute 
one ceremony for another is quite doubtful. The synoptic records 
show the signs of a development from a simpler conception whence 
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such an intention cannot well be deduced, to one colored, as it would 
seem, by later thought, in which it is at least intimated. The Pauline 
account follows in the main this later tradition ; while the silence of 
the Fourth Gospel may have been designed to confirm the earlier view. 

If with our present sources of knowledge it cannot be decided on 
what day this meal was held, what view Jesus took of the paschal 
rites, and what prompted his peculiar utterances on this occasion, it 
is clearly in vain to inquire concerning the character he ascribed to 
the meal. But the case is not so desperate. Unmistakable signs 
indicate a gravitation of responsible opinion toward certain conclu- 
sions on the preliminaries that will allow us to infer, with some 
degree of confidence, what was in the mind of Jesus. Even a brief 
review of the facts, or necessary inferences from facts, upon which 
these conclusions rest may suffice to show that we are not altogether 
debarred from knowing the attitude, spirit, and purpose that gave to 
the last supper its peculiar character and abiding value. As a matter 
of convenience, the facts considered in this paper are grouped under 
headings indicating positions that have, of course, been reached by 
inductive study. 


I. Zhe meal was the regular paschal supper. 


This is the concurrent testimony of the synoptic gospels. The 
following passages containing the first reference to the approaching 
festivities not only instruct us as to the current designations of the 
feast, but also positively preclude an earlier date for the meal: 

Mark xiv. 1 "Hy 8 76 mdoya xai ra dlvpa pera Svo Huépas, 

Matt. xxvi. 2 pera dv0 qudpas 7d wdoyxa. yiverat, 

Luke xxii. 1 "Hyyfev 88 9 éopry trav alipwv 7 Acyopévyn Taya. 
The time indication in Mark makes it necessary to conceive of 76 
macxa and ra afvyo as beginning on the same day. It is not impos- 
sible that the paschal lamb and the unleavened cakes stand here, by 
metonymy, for the feast of which they were the characteristic feat- 
ures. But it is more probable that ra a{vuo was a popular abbrevia- 
tion of 4 éopty trav dlvpwv, in which case ro zacya most naturally 
would refer to the paschal rites on the first day. Substituting for the 
shorter form Luke’s fuller designation, used exclusively as the name 
of the spring festival in 2 Chron. viii. 13, the phrase would then 
correspond exactly with the one employed in 2 Chron. xxxv. 17: 
Dy" ASV MYST IN AS ST ASS MOST OS . . . Ww, where 
the context shows ihat 8YW MPS refers to the fourteenth day of 
the first month. In a similar manner Josephus, An/z. II. 14. 6, 
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speaks of ro mdoya separately, although, II. 15. 1, he clearly counts 
the day when it was celebrated as the first of the eight days of the 
feast of unleavened bread. Td wacyxa in Matt. xxvi. 2 may indeed 
have been meant to denote the whole paschal week, though Josh. v. 
11, where the fifteenth is called POS MM, makes it more prob- 
able that the fourteenth is meant. Nothing certainly can be de- 
duced from the use of yiyveo#u in Xenophon, Hist. Graec. IV. 5.1: 
fv 6 pay &v & “loOua yiverat, since this verb is used with ro wéoya in 
its limited significance in LXX, 2 Kings xxiii. 23, 2 Chron. xxxv. 18. 
At any rate, Luke understood the expression in Matthew to refer to 
the whole season, and independently vouches for its use as another 
name for the feast of unleavened bread. In this wider sense John 
xviii. 39 must also be understood. But whether reference is made 
in these passages to the paschal lamb, the paschal meal, or the 
paschal season, it cannot be denied that, in counting backward two 
days, the day when the lamb was slain, the leaven put away, the 
supper held, and the feast begun, must be the “rminus a quo. This 
already shuts out the possibility of an earlier date for the meal the 
synoptists proceed to describe. 

The next group of statements, in fact, raises the date beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

Mark xiv. 12. Kai ry mpwry jpépa trav dfvpwv, ore 7d racya. evov, 
Aéyovow aire of paPytai adbrod Tod Oras ameAOovres érorsdowpev iva 
pays TO Taya. ; 

Matt. xxvi. 17. Ty 8& xpary trav aLipwv mpoonrAOov ot pabytai .. . 
Aéyovres Tod PeAets Erorpdowpey cor hayety To TAT Xa ; 

Luke xxii. 7, 8. "HAOev 3& % jpépa trav dlipwv, 7 ede OverOar rd 
mdoxa* kai dméorethey [lérpov kai “Iwdvyv eirwv TlopevOévres éroumd- 
Care Hiv TO racyxa iva paywper. 

We know with absolute certainty that the day when Israel was 
accustomed (impf.), in compliance with a legal requirement (é«), 
to sacrifice the paschal lamb in order to eat it in the evening, was 
the fourteenth of Nisan. The Priestly Code ordains that the lamb 
shall be killed on the fourtesnth day of the first month between the 
two evenings, Ex. xii. 6; prescribes that unleavened bread shall be 
eaten on the fourteenth day of the first month at even, Ex. xii. 18 ; 
and declares that “in the first month, on the fourteenth day of the 
month is M17" MDB,” Num. xxviii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 5. In earlier 
times this month was called Abib, or month of ears, Ex. xiii. 4 ; xxiii. 
15 ; xxxiv. 18 ; Deut. xvi. 1. For some time after the Exile the months 
were only numbered ; so Ezekiel xlv. 21, the Priestly Code as above, 
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2 Chron. xxxv. 1, and 3 Ezrai.1. In the Book of Jubilees, xlix. 1, 
this mode of reckoning is preserved only for literary effect. The 
Babylonian names, adopted by the Persians, gradually took the place 
of the numbers, and the first month was called Nisan, Neh. ii. 1; 
Esther iii. 7; Jos. Anét. Il. 14.6; Pes. IV.9; Rosh hash. 1. 1, 3, 4. 
2 Chron. xxx. 2 only shows that, in the time of Hezekiah, the agra- 
rian character was still sufficiently marked to allow a change of the 
spring festival from one month to another ; and the silence of Deuter- 
onomy as to the day of the month only proves that, in the time of 
Josiah, little importance was attached to the date. The Book of 
Jubilees, xlix. 1, 3 Ezrai. 1, Jos. And¢. II. 14. 6, III. 10.5, and J. 
Pesahim, passim, vouch for the fourteenth Nisan as the date in 
Christ’s time. Especially instructive is the passage first mentioned. 
“Remember the commandment that the Lord gave thee concerning 
the Passover, to keep it in its time, on the fourteenth of the first 
month, to kill it before the evening, and to eat it at night, on the 
eve of the fifteenth, from the setting of the sun. For this day is the 
first feast, and the first day of the Passover.” In harmony with this, 
Jer. Pes. 27° answers the question NMOS XS simply with AYIIX3 
“WY; and Josephus gives eight days to the feast of unleavened 
bread, An/t. II. 15. 1. The synoptists only followed the custom of 
their day when they counted the fourteenth Nisan as the first day of 
the Mazzoth feast. 

As this first day of the feast began on the evening of what had 
been the thirteenth Nisan, it has been claimed, in behalf of the 
inadmissible theory of an anticipated Passover, that OQvev rd mécyxa 
may not mean, in these texts, to sacrifice the paschal lamb. In 
Anab. 1. 2. 10 Xenophon uses the expression ra Avxata éOvoev to 
convey the idea that he celebrated the Lycaean festival. But Aris- 
tides, de dictione simplici ch. XIII. 21, p. 446, criticises this expres- 
sion, declaring that Ovev ra Avxata xotvorpereias, olov ei ov A€yots, COvce 
7a Tavabyvata cai vce ta ‘OAvprea. And it never gained currency 
in the Hellenistic dialect. LXX uses the phrase Qvev rd racya indis- 
criminately for MOD Mat, Deut. xvi. 2, 6, and MOS wMw found 
in the majority of passages ; cf. also 3 Ezra passim, and 1 Cor. v. 8. 

Payeiv td pacex is the Septuagint rendering of MDHN box, 2 
Chron. xxx. 18; cf. also 3 Ezra vii. 12, 13. This is the technical term 
for eating the paschal meal. Pesah may denote the paschal animal, 
the paschal day (14 Nisan), the paschal meal, or the paschal feast ; 
pesahim, paschal animals (lambs or kids, 2 Chron. xxxv. 7-9), 
paschal days, paschal meals, or paschal feasts. Deut. xvi. 1-3 does 
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not indicate a different meaning. According to this code, the pas- 
chal animal may be either a bullock, a sheep, or a goat. The injunc- 
tion, “seven days shalt thou eat unleavened bread with it,” cannot 
imply that the pesah was to be eaten seven days, since not any of the 
flesh sacrificed on the first day at even is allowed to remain until the 
morning, vs. 4; the people are directed to return from the sanctuary 
in the morning, vs. 7 ; and they are forbidden to sacrifice the fesah in 
any other place, vs. 5,6. It must therefore be interpreted as a com- 
mand to continue in the homes the eating of unleavened cakes 
begun at the paschal meal in Jerusalem. 2 Chron. xxxv. 6-18 counts 
the lambs and the kids as paschal animals, B°MO5, and mentions the 
oxen separately. But the whole service, including the offering of the 
pesah and the holocaust, was completed on the fourteenth. There 
is no intimation of sacrifices being offered on the following day. In 
Ezekiel and the Priestly Code such sacrifices are indeed prescribed ; 
“put they are carefully distinguished from that on. the fourteenth, 
which alone bears the name fesahk. There is absolutely no passage 
in the Mishnah where the "JM of the fifteenth is called pesah, or 
even where this name is applied to all the sacrifices of the Passover 
week. From the Gemara to Rosh hash. V. 1, where the question 
MOD "NS is answered MDD mow, the conclusion has been drawn 
that, in later times, the peace-offerings on the days following the 
fourteenth were called fesahk. This is a double error. Whether or 
not these subsequent offerings were thought of by the writer, the 
eucharistic sacrifice of the paschal lamb and the accompanying 
thank-offerings on the fourteenth must have been primarily in his 
mind. And the force of the statement is not that these pace 
offered on the fourteenth (or throughout the paschal season) were — 
called pesah, but that they were the essential, constitutive feature of 
the pesah. If, then, pesak alone is never used to designate any 
other sacrifice and sacrificial meal than that offered and eaten in 
Christ’s time on the fourteenth Nisan,—and no passage has yet 
been found in Hebrew literature where MOBM 595% can possibly 
mean anything else than participating in the regular paschal meal, — 
the conclusion is inevitable that ¢ayeiy 7d maoxa must also every- 
where carry this same meaning. The phrase occurs again in Mark 
xiv. 14; Luke xxii. 11: Tod éoriy rd kardAvpa Srov Td mdoya pdyw; 
The corresponding passage in Matthew, xxvi. 18, relates that the 
disciples were sent to a certain friend in the city with the message, 
mpos ot mow To maya. Tloiv rd wdoya is the LXX rendering of 
POG Mwy, Ex. xii. 48, Num. ix. 4, Josh. v. 10, which from pre- 
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paring and eating the paschal meal naturally assumed the meaning 
of celebrating the day. For dyew rd mdoya as a synonymous expres- 
sion, compare 3 Ezra i. 17, 19-22, vii. 10, with Esther ix. 18, 21; 
1 Macc. vii. 48; 2 Macc. ii, 16; x. 8. Finally, it should be men- 
tioned that when Jesus lies down to begin the meal, Luke xxii. 15 
represents him as uttering these words: “ With desire I have desired 
to eat this pascha with you before I suffer.”’ 

Now, it may be safely affirmed that writers declaring, in such an 
emphatic and unmistakable manner, that Jesus celebrated the pas- 
chal supper on the evening of what had been the fourteenth day of 
Nisan, cannot themselves have considered the events they report as 
having occurred on the following day historically impossible be- 
cause of the character of that day. Although, no doubt, too deeply 
absorbed in depicting the last act of the tragedy to reflect much 
upon the ecclesiastical character of the day, they would not have 
placed on the fifteenth of Nisan a trial and an execution, if they had 
regarded the tradition in this. respect absolutely at variance with 
unalterable custom and fixed canonical law. And Matthew and 
Mark certainly cannot be charged with ignorance on this point. As 
for Luke xxiii. 56, where the women are said to prepare spices and 
ointments on the evening of Friday, when the sabbath began, this 
passage, although in contradiction to Mark xvi. 1, where they buy the 
spices “when the sabbath was past,” and no doubt wrong chronolog- 
ically, does not evince a lack of knowledge on the part of the writer 
concerning what might be lawfully done on the sabbath, but rather 
familiarity with the exception recognized in AZ. Shadd. XXIII. 5 ; cf. 
also Shabd. 151°: “ They do all works necessary about the dead on 
the sabbath ; they anoint him, they wash him, provided only they do 
not stir a limb of him.” The incidental references in the New Testa- 
ment and in Josephus to the civil and ecclesiastical conditions previous 
to the destruction of Jerusalem are in reality more trustworthy than the 
idealistic representations of later Jewish writers. There is indeed no 
reason to doubt the general accuracy of Besa V. 2, xO... 31 prs 
O°", “they do not judge on a feast-day” ; or even of Sah. IV. 1, TR 
31D oY Says x5) naw says x5 O35, “ they do not judge on Friday 
or on the day preceding a feast-day ” ; or of the statement in the same 
passage that they consider capital cases only by day, and do not 
pass sentence until the day following the trial; or of Afiddoth V. 4, 
nsw Sener Sw moe mp smn ow man naw), “in the 
hall of Gazith the great Sanhedrin of Israel sat.” But it would be 
injudicious to allow these statements to wreck the chronology and 
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impeach the trustworthiness of every account of Jesus’ death, — 
synoptic, Johannean, or Talmudic. For we know the tendency to 
project into the history of the past present customs and ideals. 
When already the Mishnah (that Chag. II. 2 is an interpolation has 
not been proven) assigns to the Pharisaic scribe of an earlier period 
a position only attained after the fall of Jerusalem, thereby obscuring 
the true position of the high priest, it is an instance of this tendency. 
The New Testament writers and Josephus, who have no partisan 
interest, clearly show that, in the time of Christ and his apostles, the 
high priests were still the heads of the state and the presidents of 
the Sanhedrin. This body was not only an Academy of Learning, nor 
merely a Supreme Court, but a Senate as well, where the political 
affairs of the nation were considered. It is intrinsically as probable 
that these councillors should have been summoned to meet in the 
palace of the president for considering a matter of immediate 
* urgency and grave political significance, as that ordinary court- 
sessions were held at fixed times in the hall near the Xystos. Such 
extraordinary meetings, natural enough when the true historic cir- 
cumstances are remembered, would be incomprehensible at a time 
when the earlierconstitution of the Sanhedrin had been forgotten, 
and may, indeed, have given rise to the tradition, Shadd. 15*, Rosh 
hash. 31°, Sanh. 41*, Aboda Zara 8°, according to which the 
Sanhedrin went into exile forty years before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and sat in a merchant’s shop; the forty years probably de- 
noting the whole Roman period, and MIM being a term of reproach 
for the pontifical mansion. Whether the meeting in the night is to 
be regarded even in this sense as a session of the whole Sanhedrin 
is doubtful. The murder of Jesus was the outcome of a palace- 
intrigue. The Sadducean priesthood, more concerned about the 
welfare of the state and their own power than about the controversies 
of the synagogue, had conceived the necessity of removing this pos- 
sible cause of national disestablishment.. This is evident from Mark 
xiv. 1, 2, Matt. xxvi. 3-5, and Luke xxii. 1, 2, even if John xi. 50-53 
is left out of account. And many Pharisaic scribes had independent 
reasons for joining the priesthood. These took the preliminary steps, 
and the examination in the night was held before this circle of San- 
hedrists. The morning session, Mark xv. 1, Matt. xxvii. 1, can 
scarcely have had the same private character. Mark xiv. 1 expressly 
states that the whole Sanhedrin convened, and the purpose can have 
been none other than to ratify by day the death sentence. While it 
is impossible to exculpate the Sanhedrin in this matter, modern 
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historians will not hold a whole nation responsible for the actions of 
irresponsible powers that be. The intent to kill is evident ; and the 
reason why Jesus was not stoned to death, as Stephen was for a 
similar offence, in due legal form (comp. Acts vii. 58 with Deut. xvii. 
7; Sanh. VI. 4), was not so much that hanging was considered a 
more appropriate penalty, nor that the Romans had deprived the 
Jews of the jus gladii, as has been inferred from John xviii. 31 and 
Jer. Sanh, 18° and 24°,—for that is a moot question, — but rather 
that the Sanhedrin feared “a tumult of the people,” and preferred 
to devolve the responsibility upon the Roman procurator. Ere yet 
the Chagiga had been offered in the temple on the morning of the 
fifteenth Nisan, these vigilant guardians of the nation’s weal had 
performed their task, regarded by some as a service to God, and by 
others as certainly averting an imminent danger to the nation. As 
regards the crucifixion, there was no need for them, and there is 
none for us, to consider the question on which Maimonides, ad Sanh. 
IV. 1, differs from R. Akiba, Sah. XI. (X.) 4, whether a criminal could 
be put to death on a feast-day. For the execution on such a day by 
Roman soldiers of a political offender condemned by a Roman pro- 
curator would not trouble their consciences any more than the en- 
forced burden-bearing of Simon, the stranger from Kyrene in Libya, 
who, like thousands of others lodging in the neighborhood during 
the festal week, came into the city in the morning, but who hap- 
pened to come in the right time to be pressed into service by the 
soldiers. In general, it may be said that the distinction between a 
feast-day and a sabbath day, still discussed in later times, must have 
been quite marked in the time of Christ. This is evident not only 
from the synoptists, but also from John. In Mark xv. 42, Matt. xxvii. 
62, Luke xxiii. 54, the fifteenth Nisan is simply called zapacxevy or 
mpoodBarov ; in John xix. 31, the fifteenth Nisan is simply called caB- . 
Barov. The sabbath completely overshadows the other feast-days ; 
and it is only in connection with the sabbath that scruples appear 
touching what might be lawfully done. 

The synoptic account is throughout clear, consistent, probable, 
trustworthy. It contains absolutely no trace of a different chronology, 
no feature out of harmony with the one adopted, no incident histori- 
cally impossible. Were it not for the false historic perspective of 
later Jewish writers and the divergent Johannean chronology, it would 
never have been seriously doubted. 

John xiii. 1 relates that before the feast of the Passover, while a 
meal was being held, Jesus, prompted by his unchanging love, washed 
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the feet of his disciples. IIpo ris éopris tod mdéoya can only mean 
before the feast that commenced on the fourteenth Nisan. The writer 
certainly did not intend to convey the idea that the paschal meal was 
eaten before the feast of the Passover began, or that the meal he 
described had anything to do with the regular paschal supper. It is 
on the day following this meal (deirvov) and the arrest in the garden 
that the Jews eat the paschal supper; it is then they refuse to enter 
the preetorium iva pip pravOdcw GAA Pdywow 7d racyxd, xviii. 28. It 
has been urged that this phrase cannot here have the same signifi- 
cance that it bears in all other known passages, because defilement 
contracted on that day would not have disqualified the Jews from 
eating the paschal lamb in the evening that really began the following 
day. They might have immersed at 6 P.M. and partaken of the meal, 
as did the soldiers spoken of in Jer. Pes. 36°. But defilement would 
have prevented also the sacrifice of the paschal lamb, a serious mat- 
ter with both the priests and the people. And while technically the 
fifteenth began on the evening of the fourteenth, Jub. xlix. 1, for all 
practical purposes “ the following day ”’ in the paschal calendar meant 
the next solar day, Jos. An¢¢. III. 10. 5. What the priests and Phari- 
sees feared was, of course, the defilement. The refusal to enter the 
pretorium, not mentioned by the synoptists but undoubtedly historical, 
is itself evidence that the religious leaders of the people would not 
lightly undertake, contrary to their own interest and before all the peo- 
ple, to set at nought their own regulations in this respect, Acts x. 28; 
Ohaloth XVIII. 7; Tohoroth VII. 3. To the author it was clear that 
they could not perform the religious duties of the day finding their 
climax in the celebration of the paschal meal if they defiled them- 
selves by entering a heathen house. That the day is the fourteenth 
Nisan is also indicated by the designation zapacxevy tov mdcoya, xix. 
14. Tlapacxevy, or fully 7 jyépa rapacKkevys Tov caBBarov, is, as Mark 
well explains, xv. 42, zpooaBBarov, or Friday. So is clearly the 
mapacxevy Of John xix. 14, 31, 42. But in xix. 14 it is called 
mapacKkevy Tov macxa because it is at the same time the day of prep- 
aration for the paschal feast, corresponding to the MBH I, as 
mapacKkevy Tov caBBarov corresponds to the MPAWM 3D. The high 
regard in which the sabbath is held in comparison with the feast-days 
already in the synoptists is here intensified by the conception that 
this sabbath was also the fifteenth Nisan, xix. 31. 

According to this representation, Christ’s last meal with his disci- 
ples was not the paschal supper, but an ordinary meal on the thir- 
teenth Nisan, when he set them a beautiful example of self-denying 
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service and bade them a tender farewell. The Johannean account is 
as clear, self-consistent, and credible fer se as the synoptic. The 
objection that a court session could not be held on the day preceding 
a feast-day has already been considered. Between the two versions 
we must choose. All attempts at harmonizing them, either on the - 
basis of the synoptists or of the Fourth Gospel, have stranded against 
the facts. It is hopeless to look to astronomy for a solution, as the 
calendar was still fixed in Christ’s time by ocular observation. Only 
a true estimate of the Fourth Gospel can solve this question. And it 
is significant that the tendency to set aside the synoptic account as 
unworthy of all confidence is constantly decreasing as we learn to 
understand better the mind of the fourth evangelist. The very depth 
of religious intuition so characteristic of this truly inspired soul, the 
marvellous power to develop historic germs in the life of Jesus into 
blossoms whose beauty and fragrance will forever be a fit tribute to 
the great Master, and the habitual contemplation of a picture in 
whose chiaroscuro ideal lights and historic shades most wonderfully 
blend, go far to account for the freedom with which the synoptic 
material is treated. ‘The substitution of the foot-washing, exhibiting 
in a simple custom the ideal of self-denying service, for the paschal 
rites, and of the farewell addresses, prophesying the new spiritual 
relations to be ushered in by the death of Christ, for the exclamations 
over the bread and the cup, is in perfect harmony with the purpose, 
method, and style of this writer. That he had other sources of infor- 
mation than the synoptic gospels is probable. He can scarcely have 
had any other reason for designating one of the apostles as the favor- 
ite of the Master, “the disciple whom Jesus loved” par excellence, 
than his own admiration, respect, and love for a teacher to whom he 
was deeply indebted. In committing to writing the gospel according 
to John when that apostle had ceased to utter his message ‘as a word 
of the Lord,’ but many still remembered the thoughts and expres- 
sions characteristic of his instruction, the author no doubt followed 
the impressions left by the discourses of his teacher. A marked 
emphasis, in John’s preaching, on the foot-washing, with its lesson of 
humility, and the touching farewell, with its far-reaching significance, 
to the exclusion of the paschal meal, would most naturally account 
for the divergent chronology. For a writer who conceived that he 
had direct apostolic authority for changing the synoptic chronology 
would feel more free to do so than an independent student of the 
synoptists. Thus the very thing that absolutely precludes a Johan- 
nean authorship in the narrower sense unmistakably points to a 
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Johannean authorship in the wider sense ; the statements that could 
not have been written by John could not have been written but for 
him. The zapacxevy of Mark xv. 42, and the wdcya jay érvby 
Xpuiords of 1 Cor. v. 7, may have had something to do with the Johan- 
nean chronology current in Asia Minor in the second century, for 
which, of course, the authors of these passages were as little respon- 
sible as John himself. While this chronology can thus be readily 
accounted for, it is more difficult to conceive that several streams of 
tradition should have carried down the story that Jesus ate the pas- 
chal meal on the fourteenth Nisan, and acted and spoke on this occa- 
sion in a manner that explains later eucharistic rites, if all this is an 
historical fiction growing out of a theological conception. 

Sanhedrin 43° has also been urged against the synoptic chronology. 
The passage reads, “It is a tradition: On the eve of the Passover 
they hanged Jesus the Nazarene; and the crier went before him 
for forty days, saying, ‘Jesus the Nazarene will be stoned because 
he has used sorcery and deceived and led Israel astray. Whoever 
knows anything for his justification, let him come forth and bear 
witness.’ But they found none that would testify in his behalf.” 
The text, restored upon the authority of the MSS. (see Rabbinovicz 
ad loc.) by the insertion of the words within brackets, is as follows: 
no MES ET NAST Coase] weeS wmxdn moan saps wn 
> Sener mis em mom sense Sp Sear xuy Coe en] ey 
«B’'pa dm mst 1 exe edt pos sab xs mor srw ss 
The Florence codex reads twice, MODI II) ASW 33 

The correspondence with the Johannean chronology is here near 
enough to suggest dependence. The whole account is of late origin. 
Every detail is contradictory to the synoptic record, and is intrin- 
sically improbable. The purpose is clearly to present the death of 
Jesus as a legal execution of a criminal fairly tried and condemned 
by the whole people, the fashion not yet being in vogue of devolving 
the responsibility on the Roman officials. But according to the 
views of later times such an execution could not take place on the 
fifteenth of Nisan. Hence credence was given to the Johannean 
statement that Jesus died on the MOSM AD (so Delitzsch also 
translates mapacxevy rod mwacya) in preference to the synoptists. 
There is no evidence that the writer used any independent source of 
information. In fact, no valid reason exists for doubting the accuracy 
of the synoptic report that Jesus celebrated the regular paschal sup- 
per on the fourteenth Nisan. 
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II. Zhe meal was popularly regarded as a sacrament. 


As a religious custom it dates back to the very earliest periods of 
Hebrew history. That the combined fesah and massoth feast had 
its origin in two independent feasts, one of a pastoral, the other of an 
agrarian character, is clearly intimated in our oldest sources. The 
Feast of the Firstlings that appears in conjunction with the massoth 
feast, Ex. xili. 11-16, xxxiv. 19, 20, in the Yahwist, and Deut. xv. 19- 
23, is undoubtedly the earlier form of the fesah. The massoth feast 
itself was originally a feast of first-fruits, as is best seen from Lev. 
xxiii. g-14", an old fragment in the Priestly Code. Only after a 
sheaf of the first-fruits had been offered did men partake of bread, 
parched corn, and barley porridge. In Josh. v. 11 we are told that 
men ate of the produce of the land on the morrow after the Passover, * 
unleavened bread and parched corn. In earlier times these things 
belonged to daily bread, 1 Sam. xvii. 17; 2 Sam. xvii. 28; Ruth ii. 
14. Later, when wheat came in the place of barley and they fed 
animals with barley, 1 Kings iv. 28, this became "JD ond. Bitter 
herbs, B°""'5, Ex. xii. 8, would naturally be eaten as a kind of sub- 
stitute for the leaven. That these feasts were household feasts may 
well be inferred from Ex. xii. 21. It is not improbable that some 
such application was made of the sacrificial blood as is intimated, Ex. 
xii. 22. Thus the Hebrew shared with his God to express his depen- 
dence and gratitude, and to secure protection, increase, and suste- 
nance of life, and he ate his portion with a sense of acceptance and 
glad assurance. Already the Yahwist shows how this significance was 
deepened under the influence of historic reflection. Since Yahweh 
had smitten the first-born in Egypt when Pharaoh refused to let the 
people go to celebrate the feast of the first-born, they were to redeem 
every firstling, Ex. xiii. 11-16 ; since Yahweh had spared their lives 
in the plague, they were to offer the sacrifice of sparing, Ex. xii. 27 ; 
since Yahweh had delivered them so swiftly that the dough must be 
taken before it could be leavened, they were to eat unleavened bread 
seven days, Ex. xii. 34 ; xxxiv. 18. The paschal lamb is a sacrifice, 
xii. 27, whose blood delivers from death, xii. 23. The Deuteronomic 
Code exhibits a later stage of development where this sacrifice is no 
longer a household affair, but must be accomplished at a central 
shrine, xvi. 5, 6, where not only lambs and kids, but also large cattle, 
are to be slaughtered, xvi. 1. On the morning following the feast 
the people must return to their homes, but on the seventh day there 
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should be a pilgrimage, F"XY, to the central sanctuary, xvi. 8. 
Ezekiel’s code ordains that on the fourteenth day of the first month 
the prince shall prepare a bullock for all the people of the land, and 
on all the seven days of the feast seven bullocks, seven rams, and a 
he-goat daily, besides meal and oil offerings to make atonement for 
Israel, xlv. 21 ff. In the restored theocracy these various sacrifices 
on the seven days were adopted with some modifications, Lev. xxiii. 
8; Num. xxviii. 16-25; but instead of a bullock offered by the 
prince, a lamb was selected by each head of a family, Ex. xii. 3, and 
killed in the temple by the Levites, Ezra vi. 20. That even in the 
Priestly Code the blood of the paschal lamb is considered as covering 
over or protecting the life of the Israelite, is clear from a comparison 
of Ex. xii. 7 with Lev. xiv. 25, Ex. xxix. 20. It also appears from 
the injunction on the Israelite, under pain of death, to partake of this 
meal, Num. ix. 13. Its character of a national covenant meal is clear 
from the fact that foreigners were not allowed to take part in it, Ex. 
xii. 43. From Num. ix. 7 we learn that the Passover was considered 
as a gorban; and from Lev. ix. 7° that a gorban could effect the 
kapparah. Now it is evident that in the Priestly Code "53 means to 
render an object fit to be the property of Yahweh, the Holy One of 
Israel. The unfitness may consist in physical defect or in moral 
delinquency. The restitution is accomplished through the sacrifice 
irrespective of moral attitude. In harmony with this view, held by 
the mass of the people for centuries (cf. 1 Sam. iii. 14), the ordinary 
Jew of the Persian period undoubtedly looked upon his sacrificial 
meal on the fourteenth Nisan as effecting fer se correct relations 
between him and his covenant god. To him it was a sacrament. 
Every shade of thought suggested by this term colored more or less 
consciously his conception of the sacred meal. It redeemed from 
evil; it rescued from death ; it vouchsafed such blessings as would 
accrue from the covenant relations ; it brought such salvation 2 : was 
desired, ex opere operantis, ex opere operando, and ex opere opcrato. 
As the idea of salvation intensified by the developing doctrines of a 

world to come, a resurrection to share in it, and rewards and punish- 
ments after death, the importance attached to all observances in the 
keeping of which was life naturally increased. For the Roman period 
the testimony of the Book of Jubilees is of great value. The paschal 
lamb must be slaughtered in the afternoon of the fourteenth day of 
the first month, and eaten after sunset on the evening that begins the 
fifteenth ; no other day or month can be substituted ; no other place 
can be substituted for the central sanctuary ; death is the penalty for 
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not observing the rite ; life and freedom from disease the reward for 
faithful performance, ch. XLIX. Especially significant is XLIX. 14), 
“it shall be a commemoration acceptable to the Lord, and not shall 
come upon them a plague to kill or to smite them in the year in 
which they shall celebrate the Passover in its time.” This probably 
expresses the popular view at the time of Christ more nearly than 
any other literary document. 1/7. Pesahim describes most minutely 
the meal, but throws no light on its conceived significance. The idea 
that the celebration of the Passover merited the favor of God was 
perfectly in harmony with the conception of religious observances 
generally entertained. When according to Savh. X. 1 ff. all Israelites, 
with some exceptions mentioned, are to have a portion in the world 
to come, this can be due only to their covenant relations entered into 
by circumcision and confirmed by the rites and performances peculiar 
to the nation. Scholars who believed that the mere study of the 
Torah would insure the presence of the Shekinah and bring them a 
great reward in the world to come, Pirke Adoth III. 2, took pains to 
balance carefully the comparative merits of religious works. R. 
Eleazar said, “‘ Prayer is more meritorious than good works,” and 
again, “ Fasting is more meritorious than almsgiving, and prayer more 
meritorious than the offerings,” Ber. 32°. In fact, Rosh hash. 1. 
2 expressly declares that the world is judged at the Passover in regard 
to the produce of the year, ANISM cf. also Pesikta 156°. God dis- 
tributes his gifts as a guid pro quo. The merit of only selecting the 
paschal lamb on the tenth of Nisan is considered so great as to have 
helped the Israelites to pass through the Jordan, Pesikta 55°. There 
is not the slightest evidence that even the later development of this 
gross sacramental idea of the Passover in Judaism was influenced by 
Christian thought. It moves from its own centre. 


Ill. Jesus did not share the popular view. 


This is already improbable from the attitude of the old prophets 
with whom he identified himself so frequently and emphatically. It 
is well known with what alarm these spiritual giants of the past viewed 
the growing ritualistic tendencies of their day. ‘ Wherewith,” cries 
Micah, vi. 6-8, “shall I come before Yahweh and bow myself before 
the exalted God? Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
with calves of a year old? Will Yahweh be pleased with thousands 
of rams, ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He 
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hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth Yahweh 
require of thee, but to do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God?” And Isaiah exclaims, i. 11, 14, 17,“ Why this mass 
of sacrifices? I take no pleasure in the blood of bullocks, or of 
larbs, or of he-goats. Your new moons and your appointed feasts 
my soul hateth. Cease to do evil; learn to do good ; seek justice ; 
relieve the oppressed.” In the same vein the poet sings, Ps. xl. 6-8 : 


“ Sacrifice and free-will offering thou desirest not, 
' But mine ear thou openest; 
Burnt offering and sin offering thou askest not. 
Therefore I say: Behold! I come. 
In the book-roll it is prescribed for me! 
To do thy will is my delight, 
Thy instruction is in my inmost heart.” 


And an Asaphite bard, Ps. 1. 9-14, answers in the name of Yahweh: 


“T will take no bullock out of thy house, 
Nor he-goats out of thy folds. 
Do I eat the flesh of bullocks? 
Do I drink the blood of goats? 
Sacrifice to God thanksgiving; 
Pay thy vows to the Highest.” 


For while these passages cannot fairly be considered as implying an 
unqualified denunciation of the whole sacrificial cult, they certainly 
subordinate this cult to the moral principles and religious truths 
which its external performances had a constant tendency to blur. 
Significant is also the fact that wherever in the earlier prophetic and 
poetic literature the word “HD occurs in connection with [D, SWE, 
or FINWM, it has the sense of forgiving, Isa. vi. 7; xxii. 14; xxviii. 
18; Prov. xvi. 14; Jer. xviii. 23; Ps. Ixxviii. 38; Ixxix. 9. The 
kapparah with these writers is simply pardon. 

The gospels clearly show how powerful was the influence of these 
prophets and poets on Jesus. There is in his teaching the same 
emphasis on righteousness, mercy, and humility, the same disregard 
for matters merely pertaining to the cult; the same reliance upon 
immediate divine guidance. He did not attack the sacrificial system, 
except when declaring that to pacify an offended brother man is more 
urgent than to present free-will offerings, Matt. v. 23, 24; and to help 
a needy kinsman is more important than to offer a gorban, Mark vii. 
11; and giving his approval to the view that love of God and fellow- 
man is more than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices, Mark xii. 
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33, he strictly ignored all questions touching the sacrifices. He was 
conscious that his new wine would some time burst the old winebags, 
that what he whispered in the ear would some time be declared from 
the housetops, that the fire he had kindled would some time spread 
abroad and consume much dross. Yet he also recognized that to 
emancipate men from obedience to any legal statute is a compara- 
- tively small service to the kingdom of God, while to bring men to 
such an obedience of the iaw of God that it holds sway over the 
springs of action as well as the overt acts, is to greatly promote God’s 
tule in this world, Matt. v. 19. And therefore he conformed to many 
a religious custom concerning which he must privately have held far 
different views from those entertained by the mass of the people. 
This is also suggested by the freedom with which he added to the 
established ritual significant words and acts. About the words there 
can be no doubt. Pointing to the broken bread, he exclaimed, “ This 
is my body” ; looking into the cup of red wine, he exclaimed, “ This 
is my blood.” ‘The wealth of new suggestions this last parable of 
Jesus bequeathed to his disciples was no doubt the result of a sudden 
inspiration. But if the necessary effect of these solemn, spontaneous 
utterances was to place the emphasis in the meal on the bread and 
the wine that allowed, and even invited, a larger moral-religious sym- 
bolism, this effect is so thoroughly in harmony with the general pur- 
pose and attitude of the Master as to suggest a conscious intention. 
He certainly was not accustomed to express his feelings and reflec- 
tions in a company simply to satisfy himself. But such a conscious 
intent of necessity argues a freedom wholly incompatible with any 
sacramental conception of the meal. For in a sacrament everything 
depends upon the form. Ifa real reminiscence lies at the basis of the 
account, John xiii. 23-26, — according to which the question, “ Who 
is it?” of the favorite disciple is answered in the very distribution of 
the elements, when the sop, containing flesh of the paschal lamb, 
unleavened bread, and lettuce, was dipped in the fruit-sauce and 
handed to Judas, —this is an act of most startling freedom. So must 
also the foot-washing appear to one unable to see in John xiii. 12-16 
only a mise en scéne of Luke xxii. 24-27. His identification with the 
true prophetic order in Israel, his consequent general attitude to the 
cult, and his freedom at the pascial table, clearly prove that Jesus 
did not regard the Passover as a sacrament. In reality it meant to 
him more than it ever could have signified had he shared the 
popular sacramental view. 
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IV. Zhe meal suggested to Jesus great spiritual truths. 


The objects before him were by no means void of significance. 
Each produced upon his keenly sensitive mind a deep impression. 
It is inconceivable that he should have distributed the flesh of the 
paschal lamb without thinking of the plague in Egypt and the mercy 
of God in sparing Israel, or handed out the unleavened bread without 
remembering the poverty and affliction in Egypt and the speedy 
deliverance of Israel. When he put into the sop the bitter herbs, he 
must have thought of the bitter life of Israel in Egypt and the place 
of even bitter experiences in the merciful providence of a Heavenly 
Father. He could scarcely have dipped the sop in the fruit-sauce, 
made by its color to remind of the bricks of Egypt, without reflecting 
on the cheerless labor of a slave and the joy of leading the children 
of God into liberty, even though it be through the waters of death. 
The very suspicion of Judas’ treachery and the presentiment of an 
inevitable issue must have intensified these thoughts. This mighty 
flood of feelings and reflections broke through its dam once when the 
face and attitude of Judas revealed his guilt, in the exclamation, 
“ One of you shall betray me” ; again when he had broken the bread 
according to the ritual, and the pieces lay before him; and finally 
when his eye fell upon the red wine he had poured into the cup. In 
pronouncing the benediction, “ Blessed be thou, Yahweh our God, 
who hast produced bread out of the earth,” he no doubt realized, as 
in earlier hours of fiery trial, that man’s life is not sustained by bread 
alone, but also bv listening to God’s voice and doing his will, Matt. 
iv. 4. Terhaps his thoughts reverted to the truth set forth in his own 
parable, Mark iv. 20, that men who hear and receive the divine mes- 
sage become themselves products of a good soil, supplying nourish- 
ment for other souls. With a profound intuition into the very heart of 
Jesus, the fourth evangelist represents it as his desire and purpose by 
the spirit and life that flowed into his teaching to provide men with 
such spiritual food, John vi. 63. To be a bread of life, to share with 
his brethren out of his own fulness that they might have an abun- 
dance of life, had indeed been his all-absorbing passion, the very end 
of his existence. Such had been his faith in the rectitude, power, 
and permanency of a life of love that he had given up all things for it, 
and chosen to be poor, despised, and rejected rather than being rich, 
respected, and couried, so he might preserve this all-sacrificing love 
for God and fellow-man. For some time he had been convinced that 
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his course would lead to death. He had decided not to oppose vio- 
lence to violence, not to fight. He would then be sacrificed, delivered 
up into the hands of men, Mark ix. 31. He was convinced that this 
would be the best for himself. For he recognized as a law of human 
existence that only he who loses his life, not by accident, but by vol- 
untarily offering its powers to the service of God in the service of 
man, will gain his life, Mark viii. 35, 36. But the main consideration 
was that this would be the best for his brethren. Before him lay the 
bread, broken indeed, yet broken only that it might be eaten by his 
disciples. So his body would soon be broken, his life taken, yet only 
that they might have a larger share in this life. As the grain of wheat 
dies in the earth that out of its death there may spring forth the har- 
vest, so he was willing to die that his life of brotherly love might be 
multiplied in the world. 

Because of this general train of thought, the red wine in the 
cup suggested his blood. It was a cup of death. He must die. 
He also expected that his disciples, who had accepted his teaching, 
seen his life, and identified themselves with him, would be forced 
to drink the same cup, Mark x. 31. He certainly could not com- 
promise his own doctrines and manner of life by refusing to die. 
He certainly could not expect his disciples to offer themselves, if he 
faltered. This was a covenant-meal. Jesus must have recognized 
the truth struggling for expression in the sacrificial cult, that the rela- 
tions between God and man must rest on the sacrifice of life. He 
also must have reflected much on the new basis for the covenant 
laid down by Jeremiah, xxxi. 31-40, viz. a universal inclination to 
follow Yahweh’s guidance, born of a personal experience of his love 
in pardoning sin. In the higher synthesis of the Master’s thought, 
the two conceptions blended. The sacrifice on which to base an 
eternal covenant must be the sacrifice of human life, not of animal 
life, and the manner of this sacrifice must be the surrender of man’s 
whole personality to the spirit of love. If loyalty to this spirit 
demanded surrender of life itself, it must be given. But such a gift 
must have a redemptive value, must tend to bring about in the world 
true relations between God and man. And that was all that Jesus 
lived for. 

Anything short of the conception just outlined can scarcely account 
for even the simple exclamations. Anything beyond it of real impor- 
tance is not necessarily implied even in the additions that, developing 
from Mark to Matthew, from Mark, Matthew, and Paul to Luke, 
reveal the successive stages of the apostolic appreciation of the Mas- 
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ter’s words. The word over the bread is given by Mark, “ Take, this 
is my body,” xiv. 22 ; by Matthew, “Take, eat, this is my body,” xxvi. 
26; by Paul, “This is my body, which is for you. This do in remem- 
brance of me,” 1 Cor. xi. 24; and by Luke, “ This is my body given 
for you. Do this in remembrance of me,” xxii. 19. It is seen at 
once that the unchanged historical nucleus is, “ This (is) my body.” 
The words added by Mark and Matthew are unimportant; the 
additions in the Pauline circle not so. The two shades of thought 
expressed in “ which is for you” and “given for you” were not for- 
eign to the Master’s thought ; nor would he have let even the simple 
exclamation fall from his lips if he had not desired his disciples to 
remember the utterance and the death it suggested. But the silence 
of the only sources that even tradition traces back to participants in 
the meal is positive proof that Jesus did not command his disciples 
to celebrate either the paschal supper, or a part of it, or a separate 
meal, in commemoration of him. The word over the wine is given 
by Mark, “This is my blood of the covenant shed for many,” xiv. 
24; by Matthew, “ Drink of it all, for this is my blood of the 
covenant, shed for many unto remission of sins,” xxvi. 28; by Paul, 
“This cup is the new covenant in my blood. This do as oft as ye 
drink in remembrance of me,” 1 Cor. xi. 24, 25 ; and by Luke, “ This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood poured out for you,” xxii. 20. 
From these different readings, we may be certain that Jesus said, 
“This (is) my blood.” Significant is the transformation of a state- 
ment of a fact in Mark, “They all drank of it,” into a command, 
“ Drink ye all of it.” In the same manner the fact that whenever the 
disciples of Christ drank this cup they remembered their Master is 
transformed in the Pauline circle into a command, “Do this in 
remembrance of me.” The blood naturally suggested the covenant 
(cf. FP" O"), and the covenant as naturally, in the Pauline circle, 
the new covenant. That Christ’s death must have a redemptive value 
—a thought entertained by the Master himself— is expressed by 
Mark in the addition, “shed for many,” to which Matthew adds, 
“unto remission of sins,” and which Luke changes into “shed for 
you.” This change is in harmony with the more liturgical cast of the 
Pauline phraseology. The omission by Luke of Paul’s balancing 
addition, “This do as oft as you drink in remembrance of me,” 
shows that the words had not yet become a fixed liturgical formula. 
It is clear that the commemoration of Christ’s death, not only at 
the paschal supper, but at many another meal as well in the privacy 
of the home circle or the larger company of disciples, Acts ii. 46, 
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early led to the differentiation of a Setrvov xvpiaxdv. But it is equally 
evident that our earliest sources give no hint that Jesus wished to 
abolish the paschal meal or to substitute for it a feast celebrating his 
own memory. This is also indirectly confirmed by the Fourth Gos- 
pel. Even on the supposition that the writer worked with synoptic 
material exclusively, he could scarcely have substituted the ordinance 
of the foot-washing for that of the supper, if he had believed this 
latter to have been solemnly designated by the Master as the cere- 
mony by which he would have his death remembered. If, as there 
is every reason to believe, this gospel was written under the impres- 
sion of direct apostolic teaching, it is, of course, impossible to con- 
ceive that one of the participants in the meal should have deliberately 
put one ceremony in the place of another chosen by Christ for the 
celebration of his death. It is true that the earliest and the latest 
interpreters whose voices should be heard unite in considering John 
vi. 48-63 as the Johannean treatment of the supper. And the 
eucharist seems indeed to shimmer through this discussion, as the 
baptism may be seen in the background of John iii. Yet it is impor- 
tant to notice. that the gross materialistic view of the appropriation of 
Christ’s sacrifice is only suggested in order to be the more emphati- 
cally rejected. It is in reality a most fearful blow at sacramentalism. 
There must be an eating of Christ’s flesh and a drinking of his blood ; 
but what is meant by this symbolism of word or act is that the spirit 
and life of Christ’s teaching must be appropriated. One who thus 
disposes of the eucharist is perfectly consistent with himself when he 
puts in the historic place of the eucharist another ordinance expres- 
sive of the same great central truth, and in both instances reveals a 
desire to check a growing tendency towards sacramentalism. 

When Christianity began to make educated converts outside of 
Judaism, a syncretism took place in many respects similar to that 
which occurred when the Jewish world was first baptized in Hellenic 
thought. New theological conceptions evolved. The supper soon 
began to appear as a pvorypiov and a @voia, and gradually became a 
sacrament in the Tridentine sense. Since the Reformation it has been 
the effort of Christ’s disciples to go back step by step to the view 
held by the Master. In order to ascertain the attitude, spirit, and 
purpose that gave to the last meal its peculiar character, we have 
conducted an inquiry that has led to the following results: Jesus 
ate the paschal supper on the evening following the fourteenth 
Nisan ; he did not share the popular estimate of the paschal meal 
as a sacrament; while all the objects on the paschal table sug- 
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gested to his mind spiritual truths, he was most deeply impressed 
by the simplest constituents of the meal, the bread and the wine ; 
this had its reason in his general attitude to the sacrificial cult, 
in the supreme thought of self-sacrificing love that had animated his 
life and was leading him to death, and in the word-symbolism in 
which for some time he had been accustomed to clothe this thought ; 
his spontaneous, yet not involuntary, exclamations shifted the em- 
phasis, and under the growing apostolic apprehension naturally led 
to a transformation of the meal; and, while he had no intention 
himself to substitute for the paschal supper a meal commemorative of 
his death, he certainly desired his death to be remembered, and its 
significance impressed upon men through symbols ot speech and sym- 
bolic acts as well as through a holy life fit and ready to pour its con- 
tents profitably into the cup of death. His own freedom warranted 
the freedom that transformed the meal; the freedom his spirit still 
continues to bring about in the world is a guarantee that the simple 
symbols he used will, in the hands of his disciples, teach more and 
more clearly the great redemptive truths for whose recognition in the 
life of humanity he gave his own life. 
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The Exegesis of the School of Antioch. 


A Criticism of the Hypothesis that Aristotehanism was a Main 
Cause in its Genesis. 


PROF. HENRY S. NASH. 


F we take exegesis not as a science with an idea given it by the 
historic spirit of our time, but as an experimental art, it may 
be defined as the history of the endeavors of men to find authority 
for public and private conduct in books or oracles held to be sacred. 
In this sense the history of law is a chapter in the history of exegesis, 
and legal fiction is parallel to allegory. The history of pious frauds 
is another branch of the same subject. The history of the manifold - 
sacramental symbols of secret societies in ancient times is yet another. 
Pseudepigraphy may furnish still another example. The history of 
exegesis, then, is the history of the dogmatic relations which men 
have at different times conceived to exist between themselves and a 
sacred past. 

Thus defined, the subject becomes so broad that its boundaries 
seem to be lost ; but this vagueness brings one advantage, — we are 
forced to look on exegesis as a single chapter in the intellectual his- 
tory of the race. To understand it as it was pursued in any given 
period, we must know the whole mental life of the period. The sol- 
idarity of concepts has to be emphasized. Since exegesis, or eisege- 
sis (and in all times save our own the two things have been about 
the same), is a search for authority, we cannot separate it from ec- 
clesiology, nor from the history of law, nor from the history of phi- 
losophy. And this leads us still deeper into the concept of God and 
the concept of man, the relations between them, and the working 
notions concerning society which grow out of them. 

Exegesis, in its earlier periods, is the art of translating the sacred 
past into the present so that under its authority the present may find 
shelter. It is not at all an abstract science like mathematics, not 
even so much so as philosophy ; itis the immediate expression of a 
religious life which is under bonds to find a harmony between itself 
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and its sacred texts. It exists solely for the sake of that religious life, 
having no function save to be its tool. Exegesis, therefore, is almost 
as near to practical religion as liturgics. Hence the exegesis of the 
Christian church in the third and fourth centuries must be approached 
from the side of the church’s life and mind. That life was, on the 
one side, the life of the Graeco-Roman Empire, christened, but only 
partially Christianized, and, on the other, the life of Judaism. To ex- 
egesis, therefore, on these two sides, we must turn. 

When Greece came out of her prehistoric and sub-historic period 
she brought with her Homer and Hesiod. These two, said Herodo- 
tus, gave Greece her gods. The saying, of course, puts the cart be- 
fore the horse, but it does not over-emphasize the part they played 
in the education of Hellas. With them were soon associated collec- 
tions of oracles, which, because of their indefinite antiquity and flexi- 
ble form, could be readily and persistently worked by the religious 
consciousness. Homer, Hesiod, and the oracles formed the sacred 

~ texts of Greece. 

The great colonizing movement of the eighth and seventh centuries 
set the native Greek powers in free play. Greek philosophy ap- 
peared in Ionia; and almost at the first blush was seen the necessity 
of an exegesis more versatile than the unconscious process by which, 
in patriarchal times, the old and the new were harmonized. Allegory 
begins in the very school of that Heraclitus who had started a Puri- 
tan crusade against Homer. Its development was stopped for a time 
by the sophistic movement of the fifth and sixth centuries, which 
bade fair to make all exegesis needless by exploding all religion. But 
the moment that Socrates drew religion back from the low ground of 
mere tradition to the higher and safer ground of the inner reason, the 
exegetical movement began to pick up its lost momentum. Plato 
goes quite as far as Heraclitus in his denunciation of Homer; yet 
when he folds the wings of the pure idea which flies through the Re- 
public, and walks on the common earth in the Laws, he shows a dis- 
position which, with allegory for its right hand, might eventually make 
him good friends with Homer. Aristotle, because of his realism, is 
expected to do better ; yet he does not, and the fact is noteworthy. 
Aristotle is not so free from Homeric allegory as Plato, and to find 
the reason does not seem to me difficult. Had he been a realist of 
the eighteenth century kind, he would have freed himself from the al- 
legorical tendency ; but he was, on the contrary, a thorough believer 

in the supreme reality of reason. He set himself to organize the 
whole material of existing knowledge. Of that material, the state, in 
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its nature and history and aim, formed a large part. This state was 
also achurch. The roots of political and religious existence had for 
Aristotle a common tap-root ; and so, while not religious by feeling, he 
was religious by reason, and saw the absolute necessity of a religious 
foundation for the state. Hence he could not free himself from 
Homeric allegory. He allegorized because he was a statesman, or a 
churchman, as you choose to put it. 

If even he could not free himself from allegory, much less could 
the religious Greek mind after him; for the only way in which exege- 
sis could be improved was by the development of a purely scientific 
desire of knowledge for knowledge’s sake. But the motives of all 
post-Aristotelian philosophy are practical. The Sceptics, the Epicu- 
reans, and the Stoics have the same end, though they differ so radi- 
cally in their means. The first two improved exegesis out of exist- 
ence by destroying its subject-matter, traditional religion. But they 
cut themselves off thereby from the popular consciousness, and be- 
came either the dens of Bohemians and the clubs of swells, or the 
cosey societies of well-bred gentlemen who had no stake in the Em- 
pire. But the Stoics, as preachers to the people and father-confes- 
sors to princes, were drawn headlong into exegesis; the allegory by 
which they harmonized their sacred texts with present culture was the” 
obverse of the medal whose reverse was the unification of all the 
gods in the Roman pantheon. 

From the more strictly Roman side came a similar stream of ten- 
dency. When Cicero and other like-minded Romans amused them- 
selves with Academic philosophy, they made good fun of the Stoic 
allegories. But the moment that Cicero became practical and 
thought of the state, he rushed headlong into that legal fiction which 
is just another form of the eisegesis whereby present and past are 
harmonized. For he believed with all his heart that the Twelve Ta- 
bles contained the whole of legal wisdom ; and, although not a great 
lawyer, he represents herein that long line of legal theorists in whose 
hands the grand structure of Roman law took shape. 

The history of opinions leads us into the hisiory of conceptions. 
What were the underlying conceptions which made these exegetical 
processes necessary? The Christianity of our own day needs authority, 
and the problem of Biblical science as a Christian discipline is to re- - 
shape the doctrine of the authority of the Word of God. But we have 
gained at last a concept which makes it possible to organize our Bib- 
lical knowledge without sacrificing the Bible itself, and that is the 
concept of evolution, or orderly growth. This thought is the logical 
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analogue of the Messianic idea, and it alone can give an organon to 
the doctrine of God as progressively self-revealed and to the cognate 
doctrine of the progressive perfectibility of the church. Without it, 
unless we cease to be Christians, we shall fall back helplessly into the 
hands of that old-fashioned doctrine of infallibility which, in both its 
Biblical and ecclesiastical forms, we have outgrown. But this con- 
ception of progress is the latest born of the world’s great con- 
cepts. It came into consciousness only yesterday or the day before. 
As Maine and Bagehot have said, it is utterly alien to the mind of the 
whole world, except certain small parts of Europe and America. 
And even with us its range is narrow, and its work has barely begun. 

Such a concept was wholly foreign to Greek thought. Its philoso- 
phy from the start hinged on the contrast between being and becom- 
ing. The first period in its history gave up in despair the problem 
of thinking them together. Only being is; non-being is not; there 
is no becoming. Nor did the second period win any lasting success. 
Plato saw the difficulty clearly, but his differentiation of all things into 
ideas and phenomena merely reaffirmed the problem as its own an- 
swer. Aristotle, with his comparatively non-religious and teleologic 
bent, could go much further; but even he stopped far short of firm 
ground. His doctrines of eternal creation and the perfection and 
unchangeableness of the cosmos are Greek to the bottom. The 
whole Greek attitude was non-teleologic ; it was thoroughly esthetic. 
The cosmos stood finished, like a statue of Phidias. Taken as 
a whole it could undergo no change. Real being, both divine and 
human, was immutable. Changeableness was sinfulness. 

This concept of being as immutable is the central category of 
Greek thinking. It shows its hand in ethics by making any real ethic 
impossible ; for ethic stands or falls with the will, but Greek thought, 
in its theory of conduct, could clear no ground for the will. Every- 
thing came down to a distinction between what is and what is not. 
The category showed itself again in theology by defining God as the 
infinite and man as the finite. Once more it showed itself in law as 
the Stoic conception of the law of nature. That law had not in it 
the elements of change which are involved in our modern interna- 
tional law. It was the Imperial law of a single vast state. Its cate- 
gory was the category of immutability, and its aim was the same as 
that of the Deists, to define the essentially and immutably human. 

Where this category of immutability rules the mind, God cannot 
be conceived as the living, absolute personality ; he can only be con- 
ceived as abstract being, and the doctrine of zons and emanations is 
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devised to rid him of the necessity of having a will. Man cannot be 
conceived as a creature progressively perfectible ; so far as he is man, 
he is homoousia with God, part and parcel of deity, and so far as he 
is not that. pure, essential being—so far as he becomes—he is a 
sinner. ? 

Where this category of immutability reigns there can be no exe- 
gesis that is not also eisegesis. Exegesis, in its early stages, is the 
art of harmonizing the present with the authoritative past. That har- 
mony can only be brought about by proving a perfect equation be- 
tween the present and the past. There cannot be any more truth in 
the world at one time than at another; the quantity of truth is un- 
changeable. The famous saying, Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus is bound to go on all fours. Therefore any given sacred 
text is confronted by the dilemma, destructive scepticism or religious 
eisegesis. Pagan exegesis is either non-religious, and then, of course, 
it wholly ceases to be exegesis, or it is religious, and so far as relig- 
ious it is harmonistic. An equation between past and present must 
be proved ; it is a matter of life and death to religion to prove it. 
Plutarch attempts it in his defence of the oracles and in his Apolo- 
gia for Isis. Plotinus, the last great thinker of antiquity, attempts it, 
when he tries to prove a harmony between Plato and Aristotle. Pro- 
clus, the last of the Neoplatonists, gives pathetic expression to the 
difficulty of the harmonistic problem, when he expresses the wish 
that no books had come down from antiquity save the Timzeus and 
the oracles. 

We turn now to Judaism. The work of Rabbinism was a double 
one ; to finish the sacred texts, that is to shape the canon, and to 
build a hedge around it. This hedge was the oral law. In it we 
have the first example in the West of an exegesis continuous in mo- 
mentum through being the work of an undying school. Compared 
with Greek exegesis, it is as a Greek phalanx to a skirmish line ; as a 
result, its exegesis is vast in bulk. So far as its shape goes, however, 
it is only kept from becoming amorphous by the great underlying as- 
sumption of the whole Talmud. That assumption is the great legal 
fiction, or pious fraud, concerning the antiquity of the oral law down 
to its last details. There was, of course, no conscious fiction or fraud ; 
the assumption was as easy and natural as the process by which a 
silk-worm weaves its cocoon. The work cut out for Judaism was to 
preserve and develop a nationality which was not dependent upon 
political powers. This could be done only by making the law the 
public and private conscience of the people, and that could be done 
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only by striking every nail-head with the mighty hammer of divine 
authority. So the present shelters itself under the sacred past; an 
equation between past and present is established. It is achieved in 
principle by the fiction just spoken of; and in detail by all sorts of 
pettifogging exegesis through which not only was the sacred text 
pried open like a strong-box, in order that the present might put all 
its treasures into it, but the text itself was in some cases, as Geiger 
has shown, worked over and changed. 

In the exegesis of Alexandrian Judaism we have an object lesson 
which makes plain the point I am attempting to prove; namely, that 
the whole exegesis of antiquity, however it might differ in its matter 
and even in its apparent methods, had at bottom the same principle. 
In the hands of the Alexandrian Jews the allegorical exegesis of the 
Greeks was more thoroughly developed than by the Greeks them- 
selves. This was due, first, to the fact that the Alexandrian Jews had 
,a text which was far more sacred to them than the sacred texts of 
the Greeks were to them. The Jews in exile had nothing sacred but 
a law. But the Greeks were not in exile, and so their mind, even 
when most religious and therefore most in need of authority, had a 
thousand conscious and unconscious associations which served as au- 
thority. The Jew in exile had but one thing, —his sacred text; that 
was his “ portable fatherland.” In the second place, the Hellenistic 
Jew whose mind got open to Greek philosophy saw that philosophy 
in its bulk and impressiveness, if not in its beauty, even more clearly 
than the native Greek, just because he came to it as a stranger and 
had not grown up in it. These two causes taken together account 
for the superior allegorical system of the Alexandrian Jews. 

Now Alexandrian exegesis made the same assumption, no more 
and no less, which Palestinian exegesis made, that the sacred past 
contained full authority for the present, and that the present can no- 
where find authority save in that past. In principle, therefore, the 
one exegesis is no better and no worse than the other. The great 
differences between them lay in the different quantity and quality of 
the ideas which were interpreted into the sacred text. Greek phi- 
losophy gave Alexandrian exegesis, for its stock in trade, an abstract 
conception of God, the philosophical infinite, and a dualistic view of 
God’s relation to the world and of man’s relation to himself. These 
ideas were in irrepressible conflict with the ideas of the sacred text. 
And besides, the ideas came in great bulk. More even than that, 
they were thoroughly mobilized, so that the whole system might in a 
given case press on a single verse or context. It was the attack of a 
phalanx, not the scattering fire of light-armed troops. 
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In broad contrast with all this was the position of Palestinian Ju- 
daism. In the first place, Palestinian Judaism had a country. ‘The 
associations of the Holy Land lessened to some extent that pressure 
which a national mind, seeking for authority, brought to bear on the 
sacred text. Again, Palestinian Judaism from the very first was more 
or less a state. Hence, the Palestinian exegetes were primarily legis- 
lators and not philosophers. Another part of the same thing is that 
the Palestinian exegetes were practical ecclesiastics, seeing the neces- 
sity of church institutions, while the Alexandrian exegetes were more 
or less rose-water Broad-Churchmen. Being thus in the position of 
lawyers, of statesmen, and practical churchmen, their mental habit 
was that of the lawyer. As a total result, the ideas which Palestinian 
exegetes had to import into the text, had real elective affinity for the 
text itself.. Thus Palestinian exegesis was more or less in touch 
with the Old Testament. Hence, the worst it could do to the 
sacred text was but a superficial perversion of the letter, while the 
Alexandrian exegesis changed its whole nature and spirit. 

Quantitatively, too, the difference was in favor of the Palestinians. 
Their ideas were not organized into a system, could not be mobilized, 
and so the hostile fire on any given passage was not concentrated. 

The Palestinian exegesis was not allegorical, but prophetic and 
potentially typical: although the clear development of types could 
not be until an historic figure, the Christ, gave typology a plain ob- 
jective point. The virtues of Palestinian exegesis, however, were 
wholly unintentional. It did all the harm it knew how. Everything 
imaginable was imported into the text. And if Akiba’s enthusiastic 
love of Canticles be evidence, it tells us what we might expect, that 
Palestinian exegesis had no assurance save accident against drifting 
into allegory. Palestinian exegesis and Alexandrian exegesis made 
the same fundamental assumption, —a perfect equation between an 
authoritative past and a self-helpless present. The differences in ac- 
tual exegesis grew out of no exegetical principles, but out of the 
differences in the quantity and quality of ideas which had to be im- 
ported. 

The central category of all the Jewish thought, both Alexandrian 
and Palestinian, was none other than that which we have seen to be 
the main spring of Graeco-Roman thought and exegesis, — the category 
of immutability. It sticks out everywhere in Philo, being the expla- 
nation of his Logology. In the Palestinian, it does not stick out, for 
there are many things which keep it down, but nowhere is it far from 
the surface. The Palestinian Logology as seen in the theologoumena 
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of the Memra, the Shekina, etc., is the small change of Philo’s Logol- 
ogy. Even so the ways in which the category of immutability in 
its exegetical application shows itself, are the small change of Philo’s 
clear concept. The complexion of Palestinian ideas is very different. 
The position of Palestinian Judaism, and its firm hold on the dogma 
of creation, brought this about. But it never fairly utilized that dogma 
and the kindred dogma, the Messianic idea, for the benefit of histor- 
ical exegesis. And no wonder. It is only in very recent times that 
Christianity has begun to do so. 

The conclusion so far is, that wherever there is on the one side a 
text charged with the authcrity of a sacred past, and on the other 
side a mass of ideas essential to a present which is greedy of author- 
ity, those ideas must press on the text, until, by some exegetical 
sleight of hand, it opens and admits them. So long as the central 
category of all thinking is immutability, this is inevitable. There is no 
alternative, no way to relieve the text from this dangerous pressure, 
save by throwing overboard the ideas themselves, that is, by thorough- 
going scepticism, by a clean break with the religious past. The sleight 
of hand may be allegory or typology. In the Graeco-Roman field, 
we have no typology because the matter to be imported was philo- 
sophical and the whole habit of thought was abstract. In the Jewish 
field we have one section, Alexandrian Judaism, where allegory reigns 
for the same reason. But in the other section, Palestinian Judaism, the 
habit of thought is realistic ; it is a mass of events, institutions, and 
laws which have to be introduced. Hence, along with a far-reaching 
use of prophecy, there is a possibility of typology. Unless, then, the 
appearance of our Lord causes a sudden change in the categories of 
the common mind, we shall look for like causes and like effects. 

But our Lord brought no sudden revolution in the mental habits 
of mankind. His person, as the incarnate Son of God, consummating 
the logic both of creation and of the Messianic idea, held in itself 
the promise and potency of a reconstruction of man’s concept of God 
and of himself. That person, however, was as the leaven working in 
the lump of traditional concepts. He caused no break. 

The apostolic church found a Bible ready made, — the Jewish Old 
Testament. The apostolic mind, not consciously needing any other 
Bible, wrote the New Testament, in the main, as a book of apologet- 
ics. We have the argument from prophecy in the gospels, notably 
the first, in the early sermons, and in the Petrine and Pauline epistles. 
Along with this, we have the argument from types. St. Paul’s so- 
called allegory in Galatians iv. is not a metaphysical but a realistic 
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allegory, and is therefore quite as much a type as an allegory. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews abounds in such types. Now the argu- 
ment from types is a supplement to the argument from proph- 
ecy. The type is the unspeaking prophecy ; the prophecy the speak- 
ing type. The clear words of the Old Testament are filled out by 
its pregnant works. Type and prophecy taken together cover the 
whole field of revelation when looked on in the light of history. 

Typology, which existed as a possibility in Palestinian exegesis, 
may now become a conscious art. The lite of the Saviour lies fin- 
ished on the page of history ; its events give a definite point of de- 
parture and a definite goal. When Christianity shall have ceased to 
be a Jewish sect and when the cord of union with the mother church 
being cut, the mass of exegetical matter which Rabbinism had accu- 
mulated shall have slipped off the sacred text, then the Catholic 
Church is sure to develop the doctrine of types out of her own re- 
sources. 

So far I have considered the exegesis of antiquity as resulting from 
the pressure which a mass of ideas either directly or indirectly relig- 
ious brought to bear on sacred texts, when the category of immuta- 
bility ruled the whole mind. Now it is easy to find the work of this 
category in the Catholic Church, for it is thrown about everywhere. 
One form of it is Tertullian’s “ Prescription against Heretics,” the ap- 
peal te the changeless traditions of the apostolic sees ; and this is 
but a small part of that universal process by which the tradition of 
apostolicity came to be the touchstone of both life and mind. The 
growth and solidification of the episcopate is the ecclesiological 
equivalent. That is what the bishops were for, — to maintain the 
changeless traditions. The theory of infallibility, everywhere in the 
air, and settling quickly on almost any chance Council, in spite of oc- 
casional satirists like Gregory, is the dogmatic expression of it. At 
the end of the fourth century, the lines of infallibility along which 
oriental and occidental Christianity were to run were clearly marked 
out. Vincent of Lerins was the spokesman of the universal con- 
sciousness. 

Another manifestation of the category is the shape which apologet- 
ics took on. As a rule, in arguing with the heathen, the main point, 
after the nastiness of the heathen gods has been exploited, is the su- 
perior antiquity of Christianity. One finds this in all regions, east 
and west. To our momentary surprise, we find it fully developed in 
Clement of Alexandria. We might expect that, with his hearty faith 
in the Logos Spermatikos, he would not have fallen into this pit ; but 
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it is the most striking testimony to his essentially Neoplatonic con- 
cept of God and to the dominance in his thought of the category of 
immutability, that he makes himself quite at home in it. For, with 
that category ruling him, he could not utilize the dogma of the Incar- 
nation. The Logos doapxos and the Logos éy capxi involve the same 
amount of ideas about God. The quantity of truth is unvarying: all 
the truth of the New Testament was known to the Old. The only 
superiority of the New is its kindergarten method of teaching through 
the Incarnation, so that even children might understand. 

The category shows itself again in ethics. The ethic of Ambrose 
is the ethic of Cicero with a sprinkling of holy water. And the 
ethics of out-and-out monasticism are the ethics of Seneca with a 
little less holy water. 

Cognate to this is the striking fact that the line of approach of the 
whole Eastern Church to the doctrine of the person of Christ is 
through the old Greek category of Being. Even Athanasius is herein 
thoroughly Greek ; his master-word is not “ righteousness,” but “ be- 
ing.” 

The same concept crops out plainly in a man like Eusebius, who 
could be thoroughly representative because he had not a spark of 
originality in him. The core of his “ Demonstration,” aside from the 
argument from prophecy, is that Christianity is as old as the creation. 
It was the original revelation. It was the religion of Abraham ; Ju- 
daism was a lapse. The truth was republished by our Lord and con- 
firmed by miracles. The identity of concept, under grea‘ differences 
of surface opinion between Eusebius and the Clementines, or between 
Eusebius and Toland, is striking. 

What the fathers aimed at by this argument from the antiquity of 
Christianity, modern apologetic accomplishes by showing the congen- 
iality between revelation and reason. But just as Plato had to 
harden the progressive perfectibilities of the mind into fixed and 
changeless innate ideas, so with the fathers. The contrast between 
being and non-being was the radical contrast. Even for them there 
was no true becoming. 

Other illustrations might be given, but lack of space forbids. The 
conclusion for me is perfectly clear that the category of immutability 
ruled nearly all the thinking of the Catholic Church. Given this cat- 
egory, and given a Bible ready-made, the Old Testament, under 
whose shelter the New Testament canon was slowly shaped ; given also 
the life of the Saviour, clear and complete on the page of history, 
and typology was inevitable and spontaneous. We find a touch of it 
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in Clement of Rome; we find much of it mixed with allegory in 
Barnabas ; there is a hint of it in Ignatius; there is no end of it in 
Justin Martyr, supplementary to his argument from prophecy; in 
Melito, it approaches a system, though here also it is mixed with al- 
legory; it springs spontaneously in Tertullian, and Irenaeus, and 
Cyprian, and Hippolytus. Just as spontaneously did it grow in the 
East-Syrian church, as we may infer from its abundance in Aphraates 
and Ephrem. 

Allegory is just as spontaneous in Alexandria, but the range of 
allegory is necessarily limited. It could grow only where philosophy 
as a system had taken the mind captive. Now, even in Greece the 
philosophers were comparatively few; the Boeotians were the great 
majority. Much more, then, in the Catholic Church. The range of 
allegory, therefore, was necessarily narrow. For that reason it was 
sure to fall under suspicion ; for the mass of men always suspect what 
they do not understand, and hate what is foreign just because it is 
foreign. Hence to the masses of the early church, allegory was sure 
to be suspicious. Besides this, the Gnostics had brought allegory into 
discredit by their nihilistic use of it. The church, with true instinct, 
saw in the Gnostics ecclesiastical anarchists. Thus the refined alle- 
gory of Alexandrian churchmen suffered from the bad company it was 
obliged to keep. For both reasons allegory naturally came under the 
suspicion of the whole non-philosophical church. But this anti-alle- 
gorical tendency of the main body of the Catholic Church did not 
bear fruit save in one place. To start with, it rested on no principle. 
It hated allegory not because of its exegetical form, but because of 
the matter within the form. Hence, if by mischance some half-phil- 
osophical idea got into its head, it allegorized without knowing jit. 
In the second place, the North African and even the Italian 
churches, which were very like the Syrian church in practical bent, 
had no continuous literary life, and no intellectual centre where the 
hap-hazard thinking of common-sense could be shaped into a system. 
Rome was a vaster New York. All systems of thought went there, 
sooner or later, but no system was ever born there. There were only 
two great church centres which might shape systems; one was 
Alexandria, the other was Antioch. 

This leads us to consider the special causes at work in the Syrian 
church. 1. As I have just said, Antioch was the only centre of 
Christianity which could rival Alexandria in practical importance and 
at the same time come anywhere near it in intellectual and doctrinal - 
significance. 2. Syria. was the richest province of the Empire. 
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Through it passed the great highway of trade between East and 
West. Hence the commercial habit of mind was very strong there. 
Mommsen says that the Syrians were a people who lived only for the 
day ; they never lived for ideas. It is certain that the culture and 
literature of Syria in the Hellenistic period ran wholly to prose and 
rhetoric and pasquinades, with a tendency towards popular novels. 
The mercantile mind has no fondness for philosophy. 3. Syria, be- 
ing on the highway of commerce between East and West, was also on 
the highway of religious syncretism, for religion follows the trader. 
Hence the two cognate facts that Syria was the mother country of the 
Stoics in the centuries before Christ and of the Gnostics in the cen- 
turies after. This seems to gainsay what was said under the last 
head, but does not, for it was just what the mercantile habit of mind 
would do with religion when it was got, — it would organize it into a 
society. Now, concerning the Gnostics, it is a noteworthy fact that 
they sought to establish churches. The purely Alexandrian tendency 
in Gnosticism was not practical enough for that ; it kept its member- 
ship in existing churches. But the Gnostics everywhere set up meet- 
ing-houses. Hence Syrian Christianity recoiled from allegory with 
double force, because of the quantity of it in Syria and because of its 
schismatic tendencies. 4. Cognate with this is the fact that, because 
of her position, the Syrian church felt the first shock of Manichzism, 
and always bore its maint brunt. The last two causes together would 
lead the Syrian church more than any other to emphasize the simplic- 
ity and clearness of revelation. This was everywhere the effect of the 
recoil from Gnosticism, as we learn from Irenzeus and Hippolytus ; it 
would surely be especially strong in Syria. We know that the first 
books against allegory, as well as the great majority of all books 
against allegory, were written there. 5. Proofs of a peculiarly vigor- 
ous and practical church life in Syria are found in the attempts early 
made there at text-revision in the composite or Constantinopolitan 
text which ultimately issued from Syria, and in the fact that the 
church’s architecture began there, for from Syria came the builders 
of St. Sophia. 6. We may add the contact of Syrian Christianity 
with Palestinian Judaism. One result of this may have been stricter 
views of the canon of the Old Testament ; and, as a corollary, of the 
canon also of the New. Again, the knowledge of Aramaic would 
emancipate students from a slavish dependence upon the LXX. And, 
once more, Palestinian Judaism might give to Syrian scholars an ob- 
ject-lesson concerning the nature of the Old Testament ; for while the 
Greek Old Testament was in one block, the Palestinian Bible was a 
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group of books. Thus the Syrian church derived some benefit from 
Palestinian Judaism, while unburdened by the mass of rabbinical com- 
mentary. 

Syrian Christianity was not open to ideas, and so had no philoso- 
phy to carry into the sacred text. While like the churches of North 
Africa, Gaul, and Italy in this, she was unlike them in that her posi- 
tion gave her a quicker intellectual life and a sharper eye for the 
dangerous practical tendencies of allegory. We may therefore con- 
clude that the tendency to types, everywhere native in the great body 
of the church, would here be stronger than anywhere else. And 
since more thinking was done in Antioch than in any other great prac- 
tical church centre except Alexandria, we should expect that typology 
would there first shape itself into a conscious art. 

Now, at last, we are ready to examine the claims made in behalf 
of Aristotelianism, that it was a main cause in the genesis of the 
school of Antioch. This is asserted by Harnack with great emphasis, 
and in a milder and somewhat incidental way by Kihn; while by 
Ueberweg and other outside writers it seems to be assumed as a mat- 
ter of course. 

If I have not misjudged the currents and under-currents of Catho- 
lic thinking, this hypothesis dies of inanition. There is nothing left 
for such a cause to do; the main work is over before it comes on the 
ground. For exegesis in its earlier period had in it nothing of an 
abstract science. It was a vital process of translation, by which the 
life and mind of the past were brought into solidarity with the pres- 
ent. Without this solidarity, the past could not keep its sacredness 
nor could the present get the authority it needed. The mental and 
spiritual laws which controlled Christian exegesis were a part of the 
system of universal mental and spiritual gravitation. That same 
equation between the past and the present was made by the exegesis 
of India and Egypt, as well as by Jewish, and Mohammedan, and 
Christian exegetes. Christian exegesis did, indeed, start with two 
great advantages. In the first place, it had a Bible in two distinct 
parts, so that from the outset, a firm footing was offered for a theory 
of inspiration that allowed of various degrees. The second advan- 
tage was the person of Christ. Christ is Christianity. Buddha is not 
Buddhism, and Mohammed is not Mohammedanism. But Christ is 
Christianity, and his life, at the heart of the New Testament canon, 
and in the broad day of history, gave a lever of vast power for the 
use of the historic spirit in exegesis. But the church could not take 
full advantage of these things, so long as she had no category save 
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that of immutability. While that ruled the mind, she must for her 
own salvation make a perfect equation between the whole of the sacred 
past and the needy present. Under the grip of this category, the es- 
sential differences between the Old and New Testament, even the his- 
torical significance of the Saviour, were bound to be eliminated. So 
long as exegesis is religious, the equation must be made. Even a 
‘Chrysostom makes it to the full. He has eight pronounced types, . 
several of them violent ones, in one short oration against the Mani- 
cheans. The equation must be made; the only question is, How 
shall it be made? 

Where philosophy reigned, allegory was inevitable. In the great 
body of the church, where there was no philosophy, where the main 
interests were practical and ecclesiastical, typology was inevitable. 
Hence types sprouted spontaneously. In every part of the church 
we find them. Even with the Alexandrians, they mix in with alle- 
.gory ; and it is noteworthy, that under the stress of the Arian debate, 
Alexandrian exegesis becomes much less allegorical and much more 
typological. In Syria there were special causes which made the con- 
scious rejection of allegory secure and permanent. That done, the 
only work left for exegetical science was to take the instinctive exege- 
sis of the Catholic Church and elaborate it into an art. 

Here comes in the real influence of Aristotelianism. Aristotle’s 
logical works gave an organon and demanded a system. For the 
Syrian church, as for the medizeval church, they gave a grand intellec- 
tual drill. Under their influence the common typology was shaped 
into an art and equipped with definitions. We are reminded here of 
the saying that writing makes a clear mind. The truth of the saying 
is that in the effort at full self-expression, the things that lie in the 
mind pell-mell are likely to pass into some sort of system. A system 
calls for a central thought. When the central thought comes into the 
foreground, the things that in the mind were mixed up with it fall 
into the background. This, I take it, was the function of the Aris- 
totelian logic and rhetoric in the exegesis of Antioch. It provided 
an apparatus for clear and systematic self-expression. In that self- 
expression the art of typology became self-conscious. Deeper in- 
fluence it did not have. It did not at all change the essential texture 
of thought in the Syrian church. It gave the church the power to 
write clearly, and a sense for the value of definitions. The church’s 
genius did the rest. 

More than this the church did not need. More than this the kind 
of Aristotelianism that worked on the church could not give. Of 
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course, I do not deny the inherent differences between Platonism and 
Aristotelianism ; those differences are a philosophical commonplace, 
but another and more important commonplace is that it takes sub- 
ject and object together to produce a thought. Now, on the side of 
the object, it may be said with emphasis that the Aristotelian Logic 
and Rhetoric were the only parts of Aristotle’s system which exerted 
any appreciable influence on the church. The reasons for this go 
very far back. It was with the logic of Aristotle that the Stoics were 
mainly concerned. The same was true of the Neoplatonists, with 
the exception of Plotinus. Porphyry made his reputation by a com- 
mentary on the Categories. The study of the book was wide-spread 
in the Christian Church. Gregory of Nazianzus, who studied at 
Athens, made it the basis of a hand-book. It was a text-book in the 
rhetorical schoo! of Antioch, where Libanius, the teacher of Chrysos- 
tom and Theodore, made so large a figure. The Logic and Rhetoric 
passed to Boethius and Cassiodorius, through whom they became the 
trivium of the medizval university course. Finally, it was the Logic 
and Rhetoric of Aristotle which the Syrians carried out of the Empire. 
For when the Arabians came to learn of the Syrians, they got from 
them these parts of Aristotle and nothing else. When their vigorous 
appetite outran their first instructors, they had to import the meta- 
physics and psychology for themselves. 

On the side of the subject, it is to be remembered that philosophy 
after Aristotle lost more and more the love of knowledge for its own 
sake. The central motive of Stoics, Sceptics, and Epicureans alike 
was quietistic. The revival of religion from Augustus to Marcus 
Aurelius, a revival which became universal in the third century, made 
a scientific interest in philosophy wholly alien to the mind of the Em- 
pire. Neoplatonism was religious to the core; purely scientific not 
at all. The two great schools of Syria were the school of rhetoric at 
Antioch and of law at Beirut. Is it not clear that such an age was 
incapable of discovering and appropriating the deeper qualities of 
Aristotelian thought? A blind man cannot see the most gorgeous 
sunset. An age whose interests are wholly religious and practical 
cannot see or feel the bearing of Aristotelianism as a system. 

The church created-no fresh appetite for secular knowledge. She 
brought with her no love of knowledge for its own sake. Religious 
knowledge was the only knowledge she wanted. The greatness even 
of Origen had its root in the wish to know all about the supreme re- 
ligious authority, the Bible. The inspiration of his scholarship passed 
into the school of Antioch, freed from the allegorical garb in which 
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Alexandria had dressed it. It blent with the forces native in the 
Syrian church. Their combined infiuence was strengthened by the 
impetus toward Bible study which the church gained from the Arian 
debate. The Aristotelian rhetoric, above all the Aristotelian logic, 
came as a midwife. Syrian Christianity had what was central in its 
mind brought into clear light and clothed with definitions. More 
than this the Syrian church did not need to receive of Aristotelianism. 


More than this, such Aristotelianism as the Syrian church knew could 
not give. 
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Notes on Some Difficult Passages in the Old 
Testament. 


PROF. JOHN P. PETERS. 


HE paper which I have the honor to present. to you scarcely 

deserves that name. It is little more than scraps from my 
note-bocks patched together; the passages which I have chosen 
for annotation being in general those in which I think the difficulties 
are to be solved by emendation of the Masoretic text. It possesses 
cohesion and consequence only indirectly, as it may serve to illus- 
trate some principles of text criticism. 


Ezekiel i.1-3. These verses contain two separate headings with 
two distinct systems of dating. The first of these headings, con- 
tained in vs. 1, makes use of an era otherwise unknown, which 
commenced about 623 B.c. The second heading, vs. 2, dates from 
the era of the deportation of Jehoiachin. But not only is the second 
verse a duplicate of the first, repeating the date according to another 
era; the first part of the third verse repeats the statement of the 
first verse as to the place of the prophecy, at the same time giving 
the prophet’s name, and substituting the third person for the first 
person used in the first verse. Both the Hebrew text and the ver- 
sions agree in giving this double heading. Translated as they stand 
the verses read: “ And it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the 
fourth, on the fifth of the month, and I in the midst of the captivity 
by the river of Kebar, the heavens were opened, and I saw visions 
of God. 2. In the fifth of the month; ze. the fifth year of the cap- 
tivity of king Joiachin. 3. Surely came to pass the word of Yahweh 
unto Ezekiel son of Buzi, the priest, in the land of the Chaldeans, 
by the river of Kebar. And the hand of Yahweh was upon him 
there.” 

Ewald says concerning vs. 3, “ Moreover, nowhere else in the 
whole book is the prophet spoken of in the third person, nor, except- 
ing xxiv. 24, his name mentioned.” He supposes vs. 2 and 3° to 
be a gloss added by the prophet on his last revision of the book, 
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both for the purpose of giving a date from a Hebrew event, and also 
as a convenient method of weaving in his name. Smend rejects the 
idea of a gloss or interpolation, much as the form of the verses points 
to it, because the Jewish era of Jehoiachin’s deportation is used in 
thirteen other places in Ezekiel. His argument is somewhat incon- 
sequential. Cornill, contrary to all critical rules, regards the first 
verse, dating from an unknown era, as the gloss, and vs. 2 as the 
original dating. Verse 3 he emends, because it presents a gram- 
matical difficulty, and retains. 

The treatment which these verses have received has occasioned me 
some surprise, for the explanation of the difficulties has seemed to 
lie quite on the surface. The date is given in the first verse in these 
words: WIN AwAMS "sa Aw owowa, “In the thirtieth 
year, in the fourth, on the fifth of the month.” The second verse 
takes the last two words and comments on them thus: MWSMS 
wm, “on the fifth of the month”; mS2> mwann miwn xn 
rer sb, “ze. the fifth year of the captivity of king Joiachin.” 
The era used in the first verse was probably Babylonian, perhaps 
the era of the independence of Babylon. To use a non-Jewish era 
was not in accordance with Jewish usage. This peculiarity, therefore, 
led some one to write on his margin, or between the lines, the date 
according to the Jewish era used elsewhere in Ezekiel, which, for the 
same reason, in time crept into the text. This gloss was probably 
of early origin, before the Babylonian era came to be forgotten ; 
although it is possible that “the fifth year,” FWSM, of the gloss, 
was suggested by “ on the fifth,” MOM, of the original text. The 
form of this annotation is familiar in the médrashim, and in Jewish 
commentaries of all dates. The words to be annotated are copied, 
and the comment or explanation attached to them by means of the 
pronoun NI, “ze.” Thus: “On the fifth of the month; ze. the 
fifth year of the captivity of king Joiachin.” 


Ezekiel i.18. Another example of the same method of glossa- 
tion is to be found in the thirteenth verse. The Masoretic text 
reads: DMIDDT ANTE Mimys WevomD OPTS Ny Mon 
pas xy were wed m3) nems ps MDAM. Xv, which it 
is practically impossible to construe. I presume all will agree that 
the article in O™IDOM is a scribal error, a repetition of the last letter 
of the preceding IN". But what are we to do with the pronoun 
NT? The only word to which it could refer grammatically is MV", 
but to use it as the pronoun for that word makes nonsense. More- 
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over, as we shall see, MV" is itself an error for MS. The LXX 
drop N87 altogether, and point the next word as plural, nodame. 
Cornill follows this reading, which has the advantage over the 
Masoretic text of almost making sense. At least nsdans = oveTtpe- 
gouevwy makes a tenable grammatical construction, even if it does 
not afford an altogether satisfactory sense. But this does not account 
for the presence of NYT in the Masoretic text, which word does not 
seem to bear a sufficient resemblance to what precedes or what fol- 
lows to allow it to be explained as a mere careless repetition of letters 
by some scribe. But if the LXX had found such an impossible word, 
then it would have been natural for them to drop it and point the 
next word in the plural in order to establish some sort of grammati- 
cal construction in the sentence. I believe that it was in the text 
which the LXX had before them, and that it and the three suc- 
ceeding words are an old gloss, explanatory of the word op ; 
“torches, i.e. going to and fro among the creatures.” As Hitzig 
points out, we must change FMVS" to M33 and drop the suffix from 
OMAN. Making these changes, the verse should be translated: 
“And between the creatures an appearance like burning coals of 
fire, like torches, and the fire shone, and from the fire proceeded 
lightning,” omp> axnns mmys we Sm AN myn mrs 
Pid SSP WRT 7) wed ma. An explanatory and appropriate 
annotation was made by some one to explain how this fire was like 
torches, “7.e. it went to and fro among the creatures,” nsoans x 
FYI PS. 


Ezekiel i. 3. But to turn back once more to the heading of this 
chapter ; the first two words of vs. 3 M7 rit are unusual, and have 
occasioned much comment. Moreover, what follows them is a repe- 
tition with additions of the fact stated in the first verse, that the 
visions occurred 9393 59. Cornill gets rid of the structural 
difficulty in the words 7 ANT by omitting ria, and avoids the 
meaningless repetition by dropping the first verse, as already men- 
tioned. Now it seems to me clear that vs. 3* is a gloss on the word 
wT of vs. 1. After a fashion common enough in later use, the glos- 
sator, in order to show the word referred to, wrote on one of his 
margins, referring to vs. 1, the root letters of the word 4, viz. 7, 
and then a gloss on the verse at large, or rather on the first half of it, 
thus: “ And was in the thirtieth year, in the fourth, on the fifth of 
the month, in the midst of the captivity on the river Kebar.” “Was: 
— was the word of Yahweh unto Ezekiel son of Buzi, the priest, in 
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the land of the Chaldeans, on the river Kebar.” This gloss, which 
was originally written on the margin or at the foot of the page, be- 
came ultimately incorporated in the text, and the stem letters 7", 
intended to give the necessary reference to the passage glossed, were 
pointed as an infinitive absolute, giving a sense unsuited to the pas- 
sage, as Cornill has justly observed (cf 1 Kings xiii. 32). This gloss, 
like vs. 2, since it appears in the LXX, was evidently early. It was 
inserted in Palestine after the captivity, and presumably after the 
time of Ezra, as is shown by the geographical notice that the river 
Kebar was in the land of the Chaldeans, a statement not likely to 
have been made by one writing in the land of the Chaldees. 

Omitting vs. 2 and 3°, it will be found that vs. 1 and 3° unite to 
make a consistent, intelligible, and forcible heading. 


Ezekiel i. 14 is a gloss of a later period. It is not contained in 
the LXX, and, as Hitzig has pointed out, is a gloss on the preceding. 
The comparison with lightning contained in vs. 13 interested the 
reader, and the obscurity of that part of the verse above referred to 
as a gloss seems to have confused him. Verse 13 actually said, in 
its original form, that lightning proceeded from the fire; but the 
reader, puzzled by nsdans, yet grasping the general figure of the 
chapter, the appearance of Yahweh in.the thunder storm as his Holy 
of Holies, made this somewhat erroneous gloss on the word FMT, 
Pst AR VWID Swi NIX MyM, “And the creatures, a going and 
a returning, like the appearance of lightning,” or. more freely, “ As to 
the creatures, they went back and forth like lightning.” Not only, 
then, is the passage a gloss, but it is a gloss based upon a misunder- 
standing of a passage due to an earlier gloss. 

Now there are two errors in the Masoretic text which both con- 
firm the evidence of the LXX that this verse was a gloss, and also 
show that the gloss itself was not written until after the Maccabeean 
period. Manifestly 81%" is an error for NIX, and P13 for P73. 
This double blunder is evidence that the words were difficult to read, 
as small-hand marginal notes or interlinear interpolations always are, 
and corroborates the existing evidence of glossation. But, further, 
this confusion of * and “ and “ and % could not have taken place 
so long as the archaic Hebrew alphabet was in use, for in that ¢ and 
y and r and zg bear no resemblance to one another. But in late Jew- 
ish script, especially when written small, the confusion could readily 
take place. We have, then, evidence that this gloss was made, not 
only later than the LXX translation, but also after the adoption of 
the later script. 
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Ezekiel i. 18. I have already noted Hitzig’s emendation of 
Fs) in vs. 13 to FSi, in accordance with the requirements 
of the sense and the testimony of the LXX. I call attention to it . 
once more as illustrating, in connection with the succeeding verse, 
a point in the text criticism of the Old Testament to which sufficient 
attention does not seem to me to have been paid in practice. In 
correcting the textual blunders in NZ" and pt3 in vs. 14 we 
noticed that the errors crept in after the adoption of the square 
character. On the other hand FAVS and Mi3"S do not sufficiently 
resemble one another to permit any but the most blundering scribe 
to confuse the one with the other. But transcribed into the archaic 
script, the practical identity of the @ and 4 might readily cause a 
scribe who had just been writing MVS to mistake for it the unusual 
P\13"3, especially if the latter were written defectively as FJ"3 or P33. 
Unlike the blunders in the succeeding verse, therefore, this error must 
be assigned to the period between the making of the LXX translation 
and the adoption of the square character. 


Ezekiel vi. 14 offers us an example of an error committed before 
the date of the LXX translation, but which it would have been equally 
possible to have made with archaic or square characters, namely, 
that of AMSST for AMoD. Ez. iii, 12 contains, if we accept 
Hitzig’s emendation, and substitute BIS for ‘T"5, as the sense re- 
quires, an example of a blunder committed while the archaic charac- 
ters were still in use. In the square characters final © and final ‘J 
are not likely to be confused, but in the archaic script there is a 
striking resemblance between them. The agreement of the LXX 
and Masoretic texts show that the error was of early date. 


Ezekiel i.18. And now permit me to call your attention to a 
verse containing both an early interpolation and also a textual blun- 
der committed before the introduction of the square characters. 
Chapter i, 18 as it now stands is nonsense. It reads: “ And their 
felloes, and height to them and awfulness to them, and their felloes 
full of eyes round about unto them four.” The LXX and the ver- 
sions in their very variations testify to the same text. In their efforts 
to make some sense out of the passage, the LXX read FIN"IN) in place 
of FIN", and the Peshitto read IN". The Vulgate translates “ hor- 
ribilis adspectus,”” which is evidently AN. Cornill, finding the 
passage unintelligible, has emended it in a most arbitrary and unjus- 
tifiable manner quite beyond recognition. He reads, on> man 
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inpaax> ssp ory mxds mam ond mea. The Canter- 
bury revisers, again, emended the passage by dropping the conjunc- 
tion 4 before 32, thus effecting a possible grammatical construction, 
but still leaving an extremely awkward sentence. Now in examining 
this verse, the veriest tyro must observe that the word OM33) is sus- 
picious. The feminine plural occurs only once in the Bible (Lev. 
xiv. 19), the masculine six times in all, and twice in Ezekiel (i. 18, 
x. 12). It is extremely unlikely that the same writer in the same 
verse would use the same word in two different genders. The O13] 
seems well established; OM) is therefore suspicious. Moreover, 
OM33) adds nothing to the sense of the passage, but repeats in an 
unnecessary manner what has already been said. Turning to a some- 
what similar verse, x. 12, we find this juxtaposition OA O73). 
Writing O33) in archaic script, we get a form which closely resem- 
bles OF", used in 1 Kings vii. 32 for the sides or spokes of a wheel. 
Assuming this emendation, we have much the same juxtaposition 
which we find in x. 12; but there it is used literally of the backs 
and sides of the creatures, here of the backs and sides — that is, the 
felloes and spokes—of wheels. The words which ‘now separate 
O7732) and BAA" are a mystical gloss on the word OrM"33}. 


Jeremiah xxxii. 11. An excellent example of a gloss of this 
description is afforded by Jer. xxxii. 11. In June, 1888, I pre- 
sented to this Society a note on this passage, pointing out that we 
have in the account of Jeremiah’s contract with his cousin Hana- 
meel a description of the use of clay tablets with envelopes for con- 
tracts, just as among the Assyrians and Babylonians; that at a later 
date, when clay tablets had given way to parchment and papyrus, 
this description became unintelligible ; and that at length, at a date 
later than the LXX translation, in which it does not appear, an 
explanation of the unintelligible word BWW (“the sealed”) was 
added, as follows: DXA MM, “the law and the statutes.” The 
verse originally read, “‘ And I took the record of purchase, the closed - 
[or sealed] and the open.” After a method which became very 
prevalent later among the Jews the word OWN, being no longer 
intelligible, was interpreted as having a mystic signification. That 
signification was in this case suggested by Is. viii. 16. There we 
read, 7M BWM, “seal instruction.” Here SVM and MW are 
brought together. Observing this, a reader of Jeremiah notes the 
DVN" as referring to the MIN, which he, of course, takes in its late 
sense as “the law,” and therefore expresses by D°PMT) MON, “ the 
commandment and the statutes.” 
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Ezekiel i. 18. The gloss on Ez. i. 18 is slightly different in char- 
acter, being an attempt to bring a mystic or religious sense out 
of a word of common signification by means of etymology. The 
method is well known and widely applied in the later Jewish system 
of ‘interpretation. We know from the New Testament that the same 
method was in vogue at the beginning of our era. This passage pos- 
sesses an interest as exhibiting that method already in use as early 
as 200 B.c. It depends upon the principle of literal interpretation, 
that each word, quite independently of the context, may have a 
meaning of its own, or may even contain several words, each of 
which contains a special message from God. So the word S733}, 
which seems, according to the joint testimony of this gloss and of 
x. 12, to have been written defectively OM33), consists of the con- 
junction 5, the word 33, and the pronominal suffix 01; but by a 
different division of the letters a form of the word 13) might be 
read. According to this division a new word is obtained, which is 
to be regarded as existing in the intention of the Spirit, and as giving 
a second, mystical sense to the passage. The word 233) being 
analyzed as stay) Moai, we get the gloss, “and there is exaltation to 
them” which is further explained as equivalent to and rien", 
“and there is an awful appearance to them.” According to the 
gloss of this annotator, when the prophet wrote 0/733), “and their 
felloes,” he meant also by the mystical-literal method to imply 
om may om roa, “and there was exaltation to them = awful- 
ness to them.” Remove this gloss, and the verse becomes intelligible 
and consequent: “And their felloes and their. spokes were full of 
eyes round about unto the four of them.” 


Isaiah viii. 23. An interesting etymological gloss of a different 
character occurs in this verse. The first words. of that verse, x5 °5 
a> psa sud FSi, not only break, they conflict with and con- 
tradict, the sense of the passage. The Canterbury revisers have 

_translated viii. 21-23 as follows : 


“ And they shall pass through it, hardly bestead and hungry: and it 
shall come to pass that, when they shall be hungry, they shall fret them- 
selves, and curse by their king and by their God, and turn their faces 
upward: and they shall look unto the earth, and behold, distress and 
darkness, the gloom of anguish; and into thick darkness they shall be 
driven away. But there shall be no gloom to her that was in anguish. 
In the former time he brought into contempt the land of Zebulun and the 
land of Naphtali, but in the latter time hath he made it glorious, by the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the nations.” 
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’ The objections to this rendering of the words in question are, 
1, that I do not believe the words will bear such an interpretation ; 
2, “ But there shall be no gloom to her that was in anguish” makes 
nonsense in connection with the preceding. Cheyne has inverted 
the order of vs. 21 and 22 in the effort to establish a better connec- 
tion, but, as it seems to me, without success, The whole passage is 
admittedly one of the greatest obscurity, owing chiefly, if not alto- 
gether, to the words quoted above from vs. 23. Turning to the 
LXX we find apparently the same text, out of which the translators 
seem to have been able to extract no sense at all. Now in vs. 22 
we have side by side the words *)13! and pi, the first of which 
_ is a dwag deyopevov. According to the dictionary these words re- 
semble one another in sense, and the two together mean “gloom 
of oppression.” But the parallelism of the passage points to a differ- 
ent translation. We have two phrases, MPI¥ 99 and MM mbpr. 
These are evidently synonymous phrases, juxtaposed in reverse 

order of words. 1% and MODS are evidently not only synony- 
mous, but also in the same construction. Presumably, therefore, 
FYDID and F133 are synonymous in sense and parallel in construc- 
tion. fT" means ‘ driven,’ and FY5%9 is evidently connected with 
FD, ‘to fly.’ Regarding it as a participle, we obtain the sense 
“caused to fly.” The first part of vs. 23 is a rather blind gloss 
on the difficult words F>1¥ FDI, and reads literally, “for it is not 
FIZ (made to fly) to that to which it is P¥V3 (oppressed),” or in 
other words F|SV3 and PSV5 are not synonyms, although there are 
passages where the words have similar senses. Omit this gloss, and 
reform slightly the Masoretic verse division by attaching mbond Pap} >) 
to vs. 22 instead of 21, —a change absolutely demanded by the par- 
allelism of the verses, — and I believe that the chief difficulties of 
this passage will be found to have vanished. What remains of vs. 23 
should be transferred to chapter ix., as is done in the LXX and in 
our English Bibles. Beginning with vs. 21, we should then translate : 
“ And they shall pass through it hard bestead and hungry, and it shall 
come to pass, when they hunger, they shall be maddened, and curse 
their king and their god. And they shall look upward, and gaze 
earthward, but behold distress and gloom, a flying into anguish and 
being driven into darkness”; or perhaps “a flying of anguish and 
driven darkness.” Following this picture of apparently hopeless 
misery comes the promise of redemption, beginning, “In the former 
time he made light,” etc., with which chapter ix. should commence. 
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Isaiah xxv. 4, 5 affords an example of erroneous verse division on 
the part of the Masoretes similar to that pointed out in viii. 21, 22. 
Verse 4 should end with the word DS"; vs. 5, after O°" before 
3°35N, and the latter word should be connected with the succeeding, 
not the preceding sentence, which should form a verse by itself. This 
verse would consist of two entirely parallel halves in contrasted order, 
the first half beginning, the second ending with a verb, D°J3M and 
riJ$"? respectively. The passage should read: “ For thou hast been 
a fortress to the poor in his distress, a refuge from storm, a shadow 
from heat. For the blast of the terrible is like a hail-storm, like heat 
in a dry place the desolation of strangers. Thou bringest down heat 
by the shadow of a cloud, the song of the terrible he humbleth (caus- 
eth to sing).” I have translated ‘hail-storm’ instead of ‘ wall.’ The 
Masoretic text “3 EM, “storm of a wall,” makes no sense. Every- 
where else we find S93 O°, “hail-storm,” or BY) OM, “storm of 
waters.” I think that in our passage “> is an error (in the old 
alphabet) for ‘3. Unfortunately, the LXX on this passage is 
altogether blind. 


Glosses of a similar character and origin have been recognized by 
older scholars in a number of chapters in Isaiah and Ezekiel; ¢/ 
Is. ii. 22; iii. 1; ix. 143 vii. 17, 20; viii. 7; Ez. vi. 6, 13, etc. 


Isaiah vii. 14. This famous verse furnishes an example of a cor- 
ruption of the text of another sort from those hitherto noticed. It 
is one of those passages, as I shall attempt to prove, in which the 
LXX represents the original reading, while the commentators cling 
to the corrupt Hebrew text. The latter reads, literally translated: 
“Therefore, the Lord, he giveth you a sign. The young woman is 
pregnant, and beareth a son, and calleth his name God with us.” 
Parallel passages for the words following mmoyn are Gen. xvi. II, 
“ Behold, thou art pregnant, and bearest a son, and callest his name 
Ishmael” ; and Jud. xiii. 5, “ Behold, thou art pregnant, and bearest 
ason”; and for the word ("7 as an adjective meaning, not “she 
shall conceive,” but “pregnant,” cf Gen. xxxviii. 24, 25; Ex. xxi. 
22; 1 Sam. iv. 19; 2 Sam. xi. 5; Is. xxvi. 17; Jer. xxxi. 8. No 
other meaning can be given to the form than “ pregnant,” “with 
child ” ; and without some word to denote future time it must indi- 
cate a present condition. 


1 This verb contains a play on the two different stems "29 ‘humble’ and "39 
‘sing.’ 
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But it is the word M252" which constitutes the real difficulty of 
the passage. Cheyne, G. A. Smith, and Dillmann all translate it liter- 
ally as “the young woman.” But what young woman? Having the 
article prefixed, it must be either some specific young woman, well 
known or previously referred to, or young women as a class, distin- 
guished from other classes. But it is manifestly neither one of these. 
In fact, commentators have practically disregarded the article, or 
explained it away, treating “¢he young woman” as being some 
indefinite young woman. Professor Briggs (Messianic Prophecy, 
P- 195, note) points out the impossibility of this treatment of the 
article. He proposes to regard * as the sign of the vocative, and 
translates : “ Lo, young woman, thou art pregnant, and about to bear 
a son, and call his name Immanuel.” But this treatment of *7 alone, 
with no further indication of the vocative, is grammatically untenable 
(Dillmann). Furthermore, leaving the grammatical question aside, 
the meaning obtained by Briggs, Dillmann, Smith, and Cheyne alike 
seems to me very weak, to say the least, and the sign ill-chosen and 
clumsily presented. Smith comments upon the passage thus (Zhe 
Book of Isaiah, 1. 115): “A child, he says, ‘shall shortly be born, to 
whom his mother shall give the name Im-manu-El — God with us. 
By the time this child comes to years of discretion, he shail eat butter 
and honey. Isaiah then explains the riddle. He does not, however, 
explain who the mother is, having described her vaguely as a@ or che 
young woman of marriageable age ; for that is not necessary to the 
sign, which is to consist in the Child’s own experience. To this 
latter he limits his explanation.” He throws aside as irrelevant 
and unimportant a part of the verse on which the prophet lays 
much stress ; converts he young woman into @ young woman, and 
then drops her altogether as insignificant and unmeaning. That the 
mother is both necessary and important in this sign of the birth of 
Immanuel is evinced by the emphasis laid upon her in the verse, the 
space allotted to her, and the article attached to her name as one 
well known. The LXX reads 7% zapOévos, which is the translation of 
moinsm. A comparison of the LXX with the Hebrew consonant 
text shows us in every other word in the verse a complete agreement, 
evidence of a conscientious translation, and a correct transmission. 
This is well brought out by the treatment in the LXX of the word 
which the Masoretes point FIN), apparently intending thereby the 
third person singular feminine. The LXX read the same consonants, 
but translated xaAévets, pronouncing PIN). 

Now, when we ask the question, which change would have been 
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more readily made, from m3 to moins7, or vice versa, I think 
it must be admitted that, supposing an original mabe, it would be 
very difficult to find any reasons for a change to m>inan ; whereas, 
on the other hand, the statement that a virgin should become a 
mother might very well have offended some stupid literalist, even if 
there were nothing else involved, and led to the substitution of mop 
for MOINS. The presumption in favor of the LXX text, which is 
very strong, and would be regarded as sufficient evidence in a less 
important verse, is greatly strengthened by the testimony of the New 
Testament and the Peshitto. The latter agrees with the LXX in 
reading “ the virgin.” The New Testament gives independent evi- 
dence of the same reading in the received Hebrew text of the second 
half of the first century of our era. Neither Matt. i. 23 nor Luke i. 
31 is a citation from the LXX ; nor are they, probably, taken directly 
from the Hebrew. They seem—and more particularly is this true 
of the passage in St. Matthew’s gospel—to be translations from a 
secondary source, probably a traditional Aramaic rendering of the 
Hebrew, an oral Targum, current among the Jews at that time. 
They transmit to us “the virgin,” and not “the young woman,” as 
the current translation of the passage at the period. of the composi- 
tion of both the gospel of St. Matthew and the gospel of St. Luke, 
and thus testify that moinan and not MBSyM was read in the 
received texts of that day. 

But, substituting mdinsr for mnadyn, and translating, “ Behold, 
the virgin is with child, and is about to bear a son, and shall call 
[or “thou shalt call” ] his name Emmanuel,” what is the reference 
in MDINDA? Who is this virgin? Mic. iv. 8-10 is an excellent 
commentary on our passage. There we see the daughter of Zion 
in the pangs, as it were, of childbirth: “ Writhe and twist, O daugh- 
ter of Zion, like a woman in travail.” The afflictions which befall 
the land, including the capture of Jerusalem itself, are the travail 
pangs of the daughter of Zion, through which only can deliverance 
come. But not only is the daughter of Zion likened to one that is 
in travail; in the next chapter the figure is dropped, and she is 
spoken of as actually bringing forth a child. So the prophet says 
(v. 2), “ Therefore he giveth them over until she that travaileth hath 
brought forth.” Then follows the picture of the glorious reign of 
the Messiah, born of the daughter of Zion out of the travail of her 
affliction at the hand of the Assyrians. The whole passage is exactly 
parallel with our passage. Here also we have the virgin pregnant 
with a child who shall be “ God with us.” The following verses then 
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narrate the desolation of the land, but through this “ God-with-us ” 
child of the virgin the kingdom shall be restored more glorious than 
before. Chapter viii. takes up this same “ God with us.” When the 
Assyrians shall appear to have destroyed all, there shall still remain 
this “ God with us,’”’ by which the redemption and restoration shall 
be brought about. This “God with us” is the child of the virgin in 
Is. vii. 14; and it is the same child, we see by comparing the pas- 
sages, who shall be the child of the travailing daughter of Zion 
depicted in Mic. v. 2. The virgin of Is. vii. 14 is, then, none other 
than the virgin daughter of Zion, and the contemporary prophets 
Isaiah and Micah are found to be making use of the same figure, 
influenced by the same spirit. 

Our next consideration is the use of the word “virgin” in refer- 
ence to a city or people, and more particularly in reference to Jeru- 
salem and Judah. Is. xxxvii. 22 and Lam. ii. 13 use the full 
.phrase, “ virgin, daughter of Zion” ; while Jer. xiv. 17 has “ virgin, 
daughter of my people,” and Lam. i. 15, “ virgin, daughter of Judah.” 
Micah uses both “daughter of Zion” and “ daughter of Jerusalem.” 
Amos v. 2 and Jer. xxxi. 4, 21 use “ virgin of Israel,” which is, per- 
haps, the closest to our own passage. We also find foreign nations 
personified in a similar manner, as “virgin daughter of Zidon,” Is. 
xxiii. 12, “virgin daughter of Babylon,” Is. xlvii. 17, and “virgin 
daughter of Egypt,” Jer. xlvi. 11. 

The Targum on Isaiah agrees with the Hebrew text in writing 
mar in place of m>insn in this verse, and Jerome found the 
same word in the Hebrew texts of his day. The evidence seems to 
show that originally, and as late as the second half of the first cen- 
tury after Christ, the Hebrew texts read m>S1NS". Was the change 
to MSY deliberate, meant to exclude the Christian interpretation 
of the passage, or was it a mere blunder, the adoptior irtto the text 
of the emendation of a stupid literalist ? 


Psalm cxviii. 27. A difficulty occurs in a few ritual and dramatic 
passages through the incorporation, in the period of literalism, of 
rubrics or stage directions with the text. Even mp has been treated 
as a divine revelation. The 27th verse of the ritual and almost dra- 
matic Ps. cxviii. seems to be a case in point. The closing verses 
of this Psalm are an outburst of praise. Verse 26 gives the signal in 
the words, “ Blessed be he that cometh in the name of Yahweh,” to 
which follows the answer, “‘We have blessed you from the house of 
Yahweh.” Then all burst out in praise: 
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“ Yahweh is God, who gave us light. 
My God art Thou, I give Thee thanks ; 
My God, I will exalt Thee. 
Give thanks to Yahweh, for He is good ; 
For His love is everlasting.” 


Between the first and second lines of this praise song is inserted in 
our present text the incongruous and rhythmically offensive phrase 
Mater MAP IW O'N3S3 37 MOS, which is ordinarily rendered, 
“ Bind the victim with cords unto the horns of the altar.” Cheyne, 
finding the Hebrew text untranslatable in its present form, produces 
out of it and the LXX: “ Bind the procession with branches, (step 
on) to the altar horns” (Zhe Book of Psalms, p. 315). I have 
already pointed out that these words disturb the connection, inter- 
rupting in most irrelevant and parenthetic manner the outburst of 
praise. I have also stated that rhythmically the passage is incongru- 
ous ; or rather it is a prosaically arranged direction in the midst of 
verses. The difficulties which commentators have found in harmo- 
nizing and translating this half-verse are due, in my judgment, to the 
fact that it is a ritual rubric, and not a part of the versification. 


Psalm lxviii. 12-15 is a still more curious instance of a passage 
rendered utterly unintelligible by the confusion of rubrical directions 
with the text. The Psalm is a consecration hymn, written in the 
post-exilian period, and based on the history of Israel, seen from 
the standpoint of the Jerusalem temple,—that method of view- 
ing the history of the world which culminated in the Chronicles. 
The first stanza is the deliverance from Egypt. Following this is a 
song of triumph for that deliverance, based primarily on Ex. xv. 
Then follows a stanza on the march through the wilderness; then 
the conquest of Canaan. The fifth stanza celebrates God’s choice 
of Zion. Then follows a stanza on God’s government from Zion, as 
God and king of Israel. The seventh stanza describes the pomp and 
majesty of His worship, and contains a hymn which is put in the 
mouth of the temple singers. The eighth stanza is a prayer to God 
to overthrow the nations and make Jerusalem triumph. Then fol- 
lows a brief stanza, addressed to the nations, calling upon them to 
render praise to the God of Israel. To this the’ nations respond by 
an ascription of praise as required, and Israel rejoins in a similar 
ascription. It is the fourth stanza, the conquest of Canaan, in which 
the difficulties are accumulated. Omitting the italics, and substitut- 
ing in part the marginal readings, the Canterbury revisers translate as 
follows (vs. 11-14): — 
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“The Lord giveth the word: 
The women that publish the tidings are a great host. 
Kings of armies flee, they flee: 
And she that tarrieth at home divideth the spoil. 
Will ye lie among the sheepfolds, 
The wings of a dove covered with silver, 
And her pinions with yellow gold? 
When the Almighty scattered kings therein, 
It snoweth in Zalmon.” 


Substantially the commentators agree with this translation. In- 
deed, there is little room for disagreement in the translation of the 
individual clauses. The difficulty lies in the lack of coherence and 
the entire absence of any connecting thought. As presented in the 
above translation it sounds perilously like nonsense, as every one 
must have observed who has ever read it carefully. In my transla- 
tion of the Psalm (Scriptures Hebrew and Christian, Il. 108) I 
attempted to solve the difficulty by treating each of these uncon- 
nected sentences as the title or headline of a song. In the seventh 
stanza the order of the festival procession is described, and the 
psalmist not only mentions the minstrels and singers, but puts in 
their mouth a song to be sung (vs. 26, 27). Similarly in the fourth 
stanza, which describes the conquest of Canaan, mention is made of 
the women heralding the good tidings of victory, whereupon the good 
tidings are dramatically told in a series of hymns, apparently well 
known at the time, and therefore referred to merely by title or head- 
line, a practice of which we find examples in the headings of several 
Psalms (Ps. xlv. 1, Ixxx. 1, etc.). Only these titles have come down 
to us; but, judging by the titles, the songs seem to have been on the 
whole appropriate as pzeans of victory over the Canaanites. Accord- 
ing to my division they are five in number, viz. : — 


I. PTT per mxsy “352 
bow pomn ms min 


“ Kings of hosts flee, they flee; 
While housewives divide the spoil.” 


2. nav Ps Psswn OS 
“ Though ye dwell among dung heaps ” [according to others, “ sheepfolds ”]. 
3. FOS3 MSM ma “BIS 


yn papys Mnmae 


“ Dove’s wings covered with silver, 
Her pinions with glittering gold.” 
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ma os>s “Ww wns 
“When Shaddai scattered kings therein.” 


5. pobss sown 


“It snoweth in Zalmon.” 


Ewald so far anticipated the explanation here offered as that he 
proposed to regard vs. 14 and 15 as a fragment of an old song put 
in the mouth of the women. Cheyne, in his commentary on the 
Psalms (p. 187), seems inclined to adopt the view which I have 
presented above, at least in principle, but does not express himself 
with definiteness. My interpretation was arrived at independently. 
My translation was printed in 1888, before I left America on the 
Babylonian Expedition, although the volume was not printed until 
1889. Cheyne’s volume bears date 1888, but, owing to absence 
from the country, I did not see it, nor learn his views until the 
present year. I mention this because the independent testimony 
of two witnesses is so much more important than their dependent 
testimony. 


Canticles ii. 15. My explanation of the foregoing passage in 
Ps. lxviii., as containing the headlines of well-known songs, may be 
supported by a reference to Cant. ii. 15 : — 


“ Take us the jackals, 
The little jackals that spoil the vineyards, 
For our vineyards are in blossom.” 


This has been explained, I think correctly, as being the first verse 
of a song to be sung by the Shulammite. The song was well known, 
and hence only the first verse was quoted, to serve as a sort of stage 
direction, to indicate the whole song to be sung. 

Cant. iv. 8, viii. 5°, are similarly fragments of songs to be sung, 
probably by a chorus. They have suffered in the hands of almost 
all commentators from being interpreted as portions of the regular 
dialogue, and occasioned much difficulty from the peculiar and 
extraneous allusions which they contain. They seem to be songs 
appropriated from other sources, and utilized in the same manner 
as the Prayer of Hannah, in the story of Samuel, and the Prayer of . 
Jonah, in the story of Jonah; excepting that here we appear to have 
fragments only, and there entire songs. 

Is. iii. 18-24, v. 1-2, afford instances of the utilization of popu- 
lar songs, or fragments of songs, which may help to throw light on 
the passages just cited. 
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Jonah in Nineveh. 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


N the discussion of the question of the historicity of the book of 
Jonah, two objections urged against its verity, at various times 
from the days of Lucian until now,’ have had weight with many 
scholars who find no difficulty in accepting as true the Bible record 
of miracles generally. These objections are: (1) The seeming lack 
of a sufficient reason for the unique miracle of Jonah’s preservation 
in a great fish. (2) The essential improbability of the instant, rev- 
erent heed of an entire people to the simple religious message of 
an unknown visitor from an enemy’s country. 

A peculiarity of Bible miracles, that differentiates them from all 
mere myths and fables and “lying wonders” of any age, is their 
entire reasonableness as miracles; their clear exhibit of supernatu- 
ralness without unnaturalness. When, for instance, God would bring 
his people out of Egypt with a mighty hand, he does rot tell Moses 
to wave his rod above their heads, in order that, after the fashion of 
stories in the Arabian Nights, they should be transported through 
the air and set down in Canaan ; but he brings them on foot to the 
borders of the Yam Suph, where he tells Moses to stretch out his 
rod over the sea, in order that its waters may divide and make a 
pathway for the Hebrews ; and again to stretch it out in order that 
the waters may return for the deluging of the Egyptians. 

So, again, the ten “strokes,” or miraculous “plagues,” wrought 
for the bringing of Pharaoh to release God’s captive people, are 


1 For objections to the historical verity of this book, see P. Friedrichsen, 
Kritische Uebersicht der verschiedenen Ansichten von dem Buche Fonas (Leipzig, 
1841); Article on “The Prophet Jonah,” by Professor C. E. Stowe, in Bédlio- 
theca Sacra, October, 1853; “ Introduction to the Prophet Jonah,” by Dr. E. B, 
Pusey, in his Minor Prophets ; “Introduction to the Book of Jonah” (Excursus 
A), by Prebendary Huxtable, in Zhe [Speaker’s! Bible Commentary; “The 
Book of Jonah,” in Kalisch’s idle Studies, Part II., pp. 114-3343 Article 
“ Jonah,” in Hackett’s Smith’s Bible Dictionary ; Article “ Jonah,” by Professor . 
T. K. Cheyne, in Encyclopedia Britannica (Nivth edition); ‘The Book of 
Jonah considered from an Allegorical Point of View” in C. H. H. Wright's 
Biblical Essays. 
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successive strokes at the gods of Egypt, beginning with a stroke at 
the popular river-god, and passing on and up to a stroke at the royal 
sun-god in the heavens, and terminating with a stroke at the first- 
born, or priestly representative of the gods, in every household of 
Egypt, “from the first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon the throne, 
even unto the first-born of the maid-servant that is behind the mill; 
and all the [consecrated] first-born of cattle.” The miraculous 
strokes are, in the light of later Egyptian disclosures, seen to be a 
reasonable, although a supernatural, exhibit of the supremacy of the 
God of the Hebrews over the boasted gods of Egypt, rather than a 
reasonless display of divine power. 

Similarly the miracles of the four Gospels differ from those of 
the Apocryphal Gospels, in the simplicity of their reasonable super- 
naturalness, as contrasted with the irrational unnaturalness of their 
spurious imitations. In the one case the miracle is a reasonable 
exercise of supernatural power, for the increase of food, for the 
healing of disease, for the restoration of life, for the quieting of the. 
disturbed elements of nature. In the other case the miracle is a silly 
marvel of making clay figures walk or fly, and of killing naughty 
boys by a word or a wish, 

Where, in the Old Testament or the New, except in the book of 
Jonah, is there such a seemingly unnecessary miracle as the saving 
of a man’s life by having him swallowed in a fish, instead, say, of 
having the vessel that carried him driven back by contrary winds to 
the place of its starting? Where else is there a story of the instant 

‘turning of a great multitude from self-seeking to God-seeking, by 
the words of a single strange speaker, without even the intervention 
of an obvious miracle in enforcement of the speaker’s message, as at 
the time of Belshazzar’s feast, or at the day of Pentecost? Is it, 
indeed, to be wondered at, in this view of the case, that a writer like 
Professor Cheyne? should say concerning the historicity of the book 
of Jonah: “ From a purely literary point of view it has been urged 
that ‘the marks of a story [of an imaginary story] are as patent in 
the book of Jonah as in any of the tales of the Thousand and One 
Nights ;’”’ and again, that “the greatest of the improbabilities [in 
this case] is a moral one ; can we conceive of a large heathen city 
being converted by an obscure foreign prophet?” 

Just here it is well to ask if there is anything in the modern dis- 
closures of Assyrian life and history that would seem to render the 


2 Article “ Jonah,” in Encyclopedia Britannica (Ninth edition). 
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miraculous element in the story of Jonah more reasonable, and the 
marvellous effect of his preaching at Nineveh more explicable and 
natural. And it seems to me that certain well-known facts in these 
disclosures have not been brought into their fair relations with 
reference to this question.® 

Prominent among the divinities of ancient Assyria, as shown by 
the monuments, was Dagan, a creature, part man and part fish. 
The divinity was in some instances represented as an upright figure, 
with the head of a fish above the head of a man, the open mouth 
of the fish forming a miter as the man’s sacred head-dress, and the 
feet of a man extending below the tail of the fish. In other cases, 
the body of a man was at right angles to the conjoined body of a 
fish. Images of this fish-god have been found guarding the entrance 
to palace and temple in the ruins of Nineveh, and they appear upon 
ancient Babylonian seals, in a variety of forms.‘ The name Dagan 
is found in the cuneiform inscriptions at an early date. Tiglath- 
pileser I. mentions an ancient ruler of Assyria under the name of 
Ishme-Dagan, who preceded him by six hundred and forty-one 
years, which would indicate a period of about 1840 B.c. ;° and another 
Ishme-Dagan, a Babylonian king, lived still earlier than the Assyrian 
ruler.® 

That this fish-god Dagan was an object of reverent worship in 
early Babylon and Assyria, is clear from the monuments. Berosus, 
a Babylonian historian, writing in the fourth century before our era, 
records the early traditions concerning the origin of this worship. 
According to the various fragments of Berosus, preserved in later his- 
torical writers,” the very beginning of civilization in Chaldea and 
Babylonia was under the direction of a personage, part man and 
part fish, who came up out of the sea. According to the account of 
this tradition given from Berosus by Apollodorus, “the whole body 
of the animal was like that of a fish; and had under a fish’s head 
another head, and also feet below, similar to those of a man, subjoined 
to the fish’s tail. His voice, too, and language were articulate and 


8 No claim is made by the writer for any discovery of fresh facts bearing on 
this question; but only for a novel use of familiar facts, as throwing light upon 
the question. 

4.See Layard’s Mineveh and its Remains, I1., 353 f.; Nineveh and Babylon, 
292-295, 301 f. 

5 See Records of the Past (new series), I., 117. 

6 See Tiele’s Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, p. 143 f. 

7 See Cory’s Ancient Fragments (Hodge's edition), pp. 43-69. 
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human ; and a representation of him is preserved even to this day. 
This being used to converse with men in the day time, but took no 
food at that season; and he gave them an insight into letters, and 
sciences, and every kind of art. He taught them to construct houses, 
to found temples, to compile laws, and explained to them the prin- 
ciples of geometrical knowledge. He made them distinguish the 
seeds of the earth, and showed them how to collect fruits. In short, | 
he instructed them in everything which could tend to soften manners 
and humanize mankind. From that time, so universal were his 
instructions, nothing material has been added by way of improve- 
ment. When the sun set, it was the custom of this being to plunge 
again into the sea, and abide all night in the deep; for he was 
amphibious.” : 

Berosus also records that from time to time, ages apart, other 
beings of like nature with this first great teacher, came up out of the 
sea with fresh instructions for mankind ; and that each one of these 
avatars, or incarnations, marked a new epoch, and the supernatural 
messenger bore a new name. So it would seem to be clear that, in 
all those days of Israel’s history within which the book of Jonah can 
fairly be assigned, the people of Nineveh were believers in a divinity 
who from time to time sent messages to them by a personage who 
rose out of the sea, as part fish and part man. This being so, is 
there not a perceptible reasonableness, or logical consistency of 
movement, in the narrated miracle of Jonah in the fish, and of the 
wonderful success of the fish-ejected Jonah as a preacher in the 
Assyrian capital ? 

What better heralding, as a divinely sent messenger to Nineveh, 
could Jonah have had, than to be thrown up out of the mouth of a 
great fish, in the presence of witnesses, say, on the coast of Phoenicia, 
where the fish-god was a favorite object of worship? Such an inci- 
dent would have inevitably aroused the mercurial nature of Oriental 
observers, so that a multitude would be ready to follow the seemingly 
new avatar of the fish-god, proclaiming the story of his uprising from 
the sea, as he went on his mission to the city where the fish-god had 
its very centre of worship.2 And who would wonder that, when it 
was heard in Nineveh that the new prophet among them had come 
from the very mouth of a fish in the sea, to bring them a divinely 


8 The landing place of Jonah is not named in the Bible narrative, nor is its loca- 
tion essential to the explanation here suggested. As he was to go from it— 
wherever it was —to Nineveh, the Orientals who witnessed his landing could go 
with him. 
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sent warning,’ all the people “ from the greatest of them even to the 
least of them” should be ready to heed the warning, and to take 
steps to avert the impending doom proclaimed by him?” 

In short, if the book of Jonah is to be looked upon as veritable 
history, it is clear, in the light of Assyrian records and Assyrian tra- 
ditions, that there was a sound reason for having Jonah swallowed by 
a fish in order to his coming up out of a fish ; and that the recorded 
sudden and profound alarm of the people of an entire city at his 
warning was most natural, as a result of the coincidence of this miracle 
with their religious beliefs and expectations. Hence these two stock 
arguments against the historicity of the book of Jonah no longer have 
the force that they have seemed to possess.” 

There is another point in the record of Berosus that has a possible 
bearing on the story of Jonah at Nineveh. Berosus gives the name 
of the Assyrian fish-god as ‘“‘Oannes,” while he mentions the name 
“ Qdacon” as that of one of the avatars of Oannes.” Now, as the 
name Dagan appears frequently in the Assyrian records, from their 
earlier dates, and no trace has been found in them of the name 
“‘OQannes,” or anything like it, the question suggests itself, — Is there 


® It is not said in the Bible record that Jonah spoke in the name of Fehovak to 
the people of Nineveh; although it is said that it was “the word of Jehovah” 
which came to him as he was sent thither (Jonah i. 1; iii. 1). The record is that 
“the people of Nineveh believed God” ; and that, because of their repentance, 
‘God repented of the evil which he said he would do to them, and he did it not” 
(Jonah iii. 5-10). All this is consistent with the idea that, while Jonah came to 
the Ninevites as the representative of God whom he knew as Jehovah, the Nine- 
vites were ready to hear him as the representative of the god whom they called 
Dagan. A’ suggestion made by Sir Henry Rawlinson (see “Essay X.” in his 
History of Herodotus, Vol. 1., p. 482), as to the meaning of the term Dagan, is 
worthy of note just here. It is, that Da-Gan stands for the male, and Da-las for 
the female, the two titles seeming to have “ appertained to the great gods Belus 
and Beltis.” In the light of this suggestion, a message from Daghkn would have 
been to the Assyrians a message from Bel—the Lord. Compare on this point 
Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 449 ff. 

10 The Bible story of the repentance of a whole people, and of their signs of 
repentance, at the call of their king, is entirely in accord with the historical 
records of Oriental peoples and sovereigns, in cases where the ruler was moved 
by fear or grief. ; 

11 Whatever other arguments may have force against the historical verity of this 
book, it is evident that that objection which is characterized by so eminent a critic 
as Professor Cheyne as “the greatest of the improbabilities” of the narrative, is 
here shown to be of no force whatsoever. Lesser objections must, therefore, be 
relied on for the remission of the story to the realm of myth. 

12 See Cory’s Ancient Fragments, pp. 51-58. 
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in this name Oannes any reference to Jonah, as the supposed mani- 
festation of the fish-god himself ? ; 
While “ Oannes” is not the precise equivalent of the name “ Jonah,” 
it is a form that might naturally have been employed by Berosus, 
while writing in Greek, if he desired to give an equivalent of 
“Jonah.” And if it were a literal fact that a man called “ Yonah” 
had come up out of the very mouth of a fish in the sea, claiming to 
be a messenger of the great God to the people of Nineveh, and had 
been accepted by king and people accordingly, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that Berosus, writing after that event, would connect the 
name Jonah with the primal divinity of Nineveh? And is there not 
in these disclosures of the Assyrian monuments, and of the later 
Babylonian historian, incidental proof of the naturalness of the narra- 
tive of Jonah at Nineveh, whether that narrative be looked upon as a 


plain record of facts, or as an inspired story of what might have been 
facts ?™* 


18 This name, Oannes, as it stands in the Greek of Berosus, appears in the 
Septuagint and in the New Testament, with the addition of / before it — Joannes. 
In the Septuagint this Greek word /oannes is used to represent both the Hebrew 
name Yohanan, and the Hebrew name Yona. (Compare 2 Kings xxv. 23 [Jona] 
and 1 Chronicles iii. 24 [/oanan], where the Hebrew in both passages has 
Yohanan.) Similarly, in the New Testament, the name Yonah is rendered both 
Zonas and Joannes. (Compare John i. 42 and xxi. 15, with Matthew xvi. 17.) 
Professor Dr. Hermann V. Hilprecht, the eminent Assyriologist, informs me that 
in the Assyrian inscriptions the ¥ of foreign words becomes /, or disappears alto- 
gether; hence Foannes, as the Greek representative of Yona, would appear in 
Assyrian either as /oannes or as Oannes. Therefore, in his opinion, Oaznes would 
be a regular Greco-Babylonian writing for Yonah. 

14 A suggestion of the possible relation of Oannes and “ Jonah” was made by 
Professor F. C. Baur, as early as 1837, in the Zeitschrift fiir historische Theologie 
(Heft I. pp. 88-114), and it has been many times repeated since then; but the 
mistake, in every case, has been that of supposing, or of taking it for granted, 
that the namé Oannes appears in Assyrian story earlier than the date of Jonah. 
Hence the attempt has been made to derive Jonah from Oannes, instead of Oannes 
from Jonah. It is of interest, however, to note that the apparent identification of 
Jonah with the Oannes of Berosus was observed by so fearless a critic as Baur, 
when approaching the subject from his point of view. Notwithstanding all the 
efforts of Assyriologists to identify Oannes with a Babylono-Assyrian divinity of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, so far nothing (as I am informed by Professor Dr. Hilprecht) 
beyond questionable hypotheses has been arrived at. Lenormant (Chaldean 
Magic, p. 202 ff.) sees in Oannes the god Ea (Oannes = Ea-ban). Tiel, who 
identified Oannes with Anu (in his Vergl. Geschiedenis, p. 302 ff.), accepted Le- 
normant’s view (in his Histoire Comparée des Religions Anciennes de l Egypte et 
des Peuples Sémitiques, p. 190 f.). But later (in his Babylonisch-Assyrische 
Geschichte, p. $35, note 5) he expresses serious doubts as to the correctness of 
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It would certainly seem to be true that, if God desired to impress 
upon all the people of Nineveh the authenticity of a message from 
himself, while leaving to themselves the responsibility of a personal 
choice as to obeying or disregarding his message, he could not have 
employed a fitter method than by sending that message to them 
in a way calculated to meet their most reverent and profound 
conceptions of a divinely authorized messenger. And this divine 
concession — as it might be called —to the needs and aspirations 
of a people of limited religious training, would be in accordance 
with all that we know of God’s way of working among men; as 
shown, for example, in his meeting of Joseph in Egypt through the 
divining cup, and of the Chaldeans through their searching of the 
stars. 

In addition to this trace of the name Jonah, as connected with 
Assyria in the writings of Berosus, the preservation of that name at 
the ruins of Nineveh would seem to indicate, or to confirm a historic 
basis for this connection. It has been customary to account for the 
existence of that name at that site, by the carrying of it thither by 
the Muhammadans in the Middle Ages. But how was it that the 
early Muhammadans accurately located that site, which had been 
so utterly lost to human knowledge that when Xenophon’s army 
passed the ruins of the capital of Assyria, a century before Berosus, 
no trace of the name or fame of Nineveh as Nineveh seemed to 
remain there.” As soon, however, as modern discoverers unearthed 
the mound that had for long centuries— perhaps from the days of 


Lenormant’s view, and asks the question whether Oannes could represent a Baby- 
lonian Za-vannu. Yet he is unable to say what this name could mean. 
Schrader does not offer anything better (in his Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament, 2nd edition, p. 284). Hommel’s suggestion, that the myth of Oannes 
or Euahanes (the Ea-bani of the Nimrod epic?) represents a North Babylonian 
tradition, is fanciful. (Compare his Die Semitischen Volker und Sprachen, pp. 
355 and 488.) Jensen, in his Kosmologie der Babylonier, with all its researches 
in Babylonian mythology, abstains from any attempt at an etymology of Oannes. 
But if it be once admitted that the Bible story of Jonah has a basis of fact, and 
that Berosus, writing after its day, spoke of Jonah as the supposed latest avatar of 
Dagan, all the hopeless tangle of mystery on this point is at once unravelled. 

15 See Anabasis, Book III., § 4. Herodotus, at an earlier date than Xenophon, 
speaks of the Tigris as “the river upon which the town of Nineveh formerly 
stood” (History, Book I., § 193); and this was (say) a century and a half after the 
destruction of the capital of Assyria. The idea that Muhammadans or Christians 
were enabled by their instinct or through a miraculous attainment of knowledge, 
a dozen centuries after that time, to locate in the desert the site of the city where 
Jonah preached, is more improbable than anything in the book of Jonah. 
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Nineveh’s destruction’*— been known by the name of Neby Yunas, 
they found beneath it the ruined palaces of kings of Nineveh.” 

These facts are not in themselves conclusive as to the question of 
the historicity of the book of Jonah ; but surely they ought not to be 
ignored by scholars who are discussing that question. 


16 It is possible that the name “ Yunas,” or “ Jonah,” at this site, was a survival 
of the tradition that a divinity of that name there appeared to the Ninevites (as 
indicated by Berosus). It is a well-known fact that the name of a local divinity 
adheres with wonderful persistency to its locality, in the East. 

17 See Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, and Nineveh and Babylon; Bucking- 
ham’s 7ravels in Mesopotamia, I1., 50-52. 
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Anomalies of the New Testament Literature. 
PROF. EZRA P. GOULD. 


HERE are several facts in regard to literary anomalies that we 

are apt to forget, especially if there is any bias towards forget- 
fulness in us. One is, that the anomaly remains, although it may 
be shown that it is not sufficient to discredit the writing in which it 
occurs. ‘The writing remains the same in critical and popular estimate 
that it was before the anomaly was pointed out, and it is inferred 
commonly that the anomaly is removed together with the conclusion 
from it. It is this inference against which we should guard. For 
instance, the miracles in the life of our Lord are anomalous events. 
The answer to which is, that they fit into this particular life exactly, 
though not into other ordinary lives. But this does not remove the 
anomaly, though it shows that the miraculous in the life of our Lord 
is not discredited by it, since the anomaly consists in just this extraor- 
dinary nature of the miracles. They do. not belong to the ordinary 
course of things, and finding them in the life of our Lord does not 
create a presumption that they may be found elsewhere. That is, 
miracles are anomalous events, though there may be special reasons 
for believing in them in certain circumstances. In the same way, 


different styles in the same author, or the same style in different 


authors, are literary anomalies. They are out of the ordinary course 
of things, and contrary to its law, for the reason that the style is so 
far, so intimately and essentially the man, so subtly mixed up with the 
inner quality and individuality, that even with great ‘changes in him, 
nevertheless, enough of the style persists through all changes to iden- 
tify it to the critical faculty. Nevertheless, this anomaly may occur 
in certain exceptional cases, and when it does occur, we should need 
only to know all the elements of the case to render it accountable. 
But this does not remove the anomaly, since to do this we should 
have to show that such a loss of individuality could easily be not 
exceptional, but common. 

The second fact is, that possibility and probability are not the same 
thing. To show that a thing may be, is not to show that it is; nor 
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even that it is one of the things likely to turn up at anytime. A 
man who had never seen nor heard of Carlyle might possibly write 
his style ; but if we should find that peculiar style anywhere, we 
should be justified in saying that it was either Carlyle or some close 
copyist of his idiosyncrasies. Nothing else would be probable; in 
fact, only the first supposition would be probable, though some other 
explanation might be possible. Somebody succeeds in hunting up a 
similar case, and think that this leaves us free to accept the phenom- 
enon in the case in hand. But he has established only a possibility, 
not a probability. Join to this the other fact, that it is the probable, 
and not the possible, that we are hunting for in these matters, and we 
have a sufficient reason for rejecting many supposed explanations of 
is critical difficulties. 

The third fact is, that you have only to multiply the number of 
such supposed mere possibilities within a given space to turn them 
into impossibilities. . You may take the letters of the alphabet at ran- 
dom out of a hat and have them form, in the order in which they 
come out, a word; but multiply the words so as to form a paragraph, 
or even a sentence, and your possibility has become an impossibility. 
So three men may give their independent accounts of the same 
event, and use identical language here and there. But if the 
accounts were to be multiplied and the identity continue, independence 
would be out of the question. And if anomalies of the like sort 
were to increase until they became rather characteristic of a literature 
covering only a short period, say a century, there would certainly be 
room and call for a free criticism of the traditional account of that 
literature. 

The question which we are to consider is, whether there are such 
anomalies in the New Testament literature, and if so, how far these 
principles would suggest to us a revision of the traditional accounts 
of that literature. Of course, when we speak of the anomalies of this 
literature, we mean those belonging to the traditional account of it; 
and the modification of the traditional account would be intended to 
remove these anomalies. This is the general object of criticism, — 
to render intelligible what is under the accepted view unintelligible. 
The first question in the list, then, is the relation of the Synoptical 
accounts of the teaching of our Lord to the account of the same 
given us in the Fourth Gospel. Tradition makes these to be 
accounts of the teaching of Jesus differing from each other for the rea- - 
son that the discourses and conversations were given on different 
occasions and to entirely different classes of hearers, with which dif- 
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ference they may easily reflect so many-sided a mind as we may 
suppose our Lord’s to have been. But difficulties multiply upon us 
as we really consider this view. For, in the first place, our Lord dis- 
courses in the Fourth Gospel to audiences of the same kind as in the 
Synoptical Gospels, and the style remains that of the Fourth Gospel. 
The synagogue audience at Capernaum and the Samaritan woman 
are in no way different from the simple-minded Galileans for whose 
benefit Jesus is supposed to have adopted the fresh, concrete, homely 
style of the Synoptics. Then, secondly, there are other persons 
whose discourse is preserved to us in the Fourth Gospel; and they 
all talk in the same meditative, abstract, and metaphysical style as 
characterizes the teaching of Jesus in the same Gospel. And finally, 
we have other writings of the same author as the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel, and in these we have the same unmistakable style reproduced. 

But there are difficulties attending, not only the style, but also the 
subject-matter of the discourse. In the Synoptics, Jesus does not 
‘talk about himself, but about the kingdom of God; whereas in the 
Fourth Gospel he talks mostly about himself. Moreover, though the 
writers tell us nothing about the plans and method of Jesus, they 
unconsciously reveal a principle involved in this reticence. Jesus does 
not direct attention to himself, because whatever he could have said 
in this direction was to the excited state of the popular mind like fire 
to gunpowder. Moreover, his method was evidently to create belief 
not by declarations about himself, but, as in nature, by self-revelation, - 
letting his life tell its story. Especially, he does not in the Synoptics 
announce his Messiahship until just before the close of his ministry, 
and then draws it out of his disciples instead of telling it himself; 
while in the Fourth Gospel it is announced at the start, and forms 
the background of all his discourse about himself. The conclusion 
from all which is plain, that the traditional view presents anomalies, 
any one of which would go far to render it improbable, and which 
all together seem to make it impossible. 

But there is another side to this Johannean question, and one which 
presents us with another anomaly. For tradition makes John to be 
the author not only of the Gospel and of the Epistles, but also of the 
Apocalypse. Now, the close resemblance between the style of Jesus’ 
discourse in the Fourth Gospel and that of the author himself makes 
it reasonably sure that there is the impress of the writer upon his 
report. In the case of the Apocalypse, on the other hand, the differ- 
ence of style creates the opposite impression of difference of author. 
And here, as in the other case, the difference is not only in the dress- 
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ing out of the thought, but in its substance and essential form. We 
can make some approach to an analytical statement of this difference, 
but no analysis will do it justice. A person accustomed to weigh 
these questions feels, and for that matter sees, when difference of 
style becomes of that degree which points to distinct personality ; 
but only a part of the reason underlying this impression ever appears 
in statement. But in general, the difference is between the outward- 
ness of the Apocalypse and the inwardness of the other Johannean 
writings. Instances of this are to be found in the different represen- 
tations of the Parousia, and of eschatological subjects generally. And 
this means that the difference pervades the whole Apocalypse, 
because this is the subject of the book. When the Fourth Gospel 
looks into the future, beyond the earthly life of Jesus, it sees another 
Helper coming to take the place of the Lord by the side of the dis- 
ciples and out in the world. And their consolation is to be, not that 
the world is to be overcome by the sword, or made penitent by God’s 
judgments, but that this Spirit is to convince the world. It is in his 
presence principally that the disciples are to look for the return of 
their Lord, which will leave them not orphans. Judgment is not rep- 
resented spectacularly, as a great general assize, but as the recoil of a 
man’s own acts and states upon himself. But in the Apocalypse the 
answer to the cry that goes up from God’s afflicted people is the 
promise of vengeance upon their enemies. The overthrow of a great 
part of the Jewish people, the frightened penitence of the rest, and 
the total destruction of the persecuting Roman power are the subject 
of the book. And these prophecies are given with specifications of 
the time at which and of the rulers under whom the events are to take 
place, and with definite statements that these things are to constitute 
the end of the present world, and are to be followed by a millennium. 
Moreover, there is not only this difference of outlook and interest, 
but it is a case in which entirely different things are used to accom- 
plish the same end. Both are set forth for the same purpose of con- 
soling Christians in the trials of that early period. Another striking ~ 
difference is in the use of the Old Testament in the two writings. 
The Apocalypse does not quote the Old Testament directly, but there 
is no book of the New Testament in which the Old Testament is so 
woven into the entire structure ; while on the other hand, there is 
less Old Testament, in any form, in the Epistles and Gospel than in 
the other books of the New Testament. There is a difference of 
style also, as well as of thought. In the Apocalypse it is direct, sen- 
tentious, brief, concrete. In the other books it is contemplative ; it 
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dwells on the thought and circles around it, frequently returning to 
its refrain and making a fresh start, after the manner of meditation. 
And finally, the spirit is different. There is no book of the New Tes- 
tament so permeated with the spirit of the Psalms, which seeks to 
console itself with vengeance upon its enemies, as the Apocalypse ; 
while on the other hand, the keyword of the other books is love, 
and the whole spirit is tender and friendly. We do not say, however, 
that in these books two voices are heard ; but here are all the marks 
by which we ordinarily distinguish separate voices, and if they belong 
to the same person, here is another anomaly, and the question is 
growing on our hands how many of these we can accommodate 
within the limits of a literature the whole of which is comprised in a 
small book. 

The same problem confronts us in the Epistles ascribed to St. Paul. 
His writings are divided from each other by two distinct periods and 
by three differing styles. We have the period before his imprison- 
ment, and that of his imprisonment ; and the style of the letters of 
the first period, of the Pastoral Epistles, and of the other letters 
written during the imprisonment. Between these two periods there 
is an interval of only three years, which was spent in Jerusalem and 
Cesarea. But the interval between the different styles is not of the 
kind that can ordinarily be measured by the years of a man’s life, but 
such as belongs generally to two different men. In the epistles pre- 
ceding the captivity Paul does not discourse, he reasons. In the 
letters belonging to his imprisonment he begins to discourse. In 
the former he has questions to settle with the churches to which he 
is writing, and he states those questions, presents his own views, and 
supports them by arguments. No one is ever at a loss to tell what 
he is driving at ; he tells us himself. But in the epistles of the captiv- 
ity he begins to discourse. When we examine these epistles, we find 
that in them too he has an object, a question to discuss, but he pro- 
ceeds after the manner of discourse, not of reasoning. The question 
is not stated and argued, but it is presented as by a teacher before 
his boys begin to ask him questions and to show that they have opin- 
ions differing from his. Evidently, there are questioners and oppo- 
nents in these epistles, but the apostle ignores them for the most part. 
But this is not the striking difference ; that is to be found in the terse- 
ness of the one style, and the prolixity of the other. Outside of the 
epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, it would be difficult to 
match any one of their longer sentences ; but in these epistles them- 
selves such sentences are the rule. 
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And this difference is like a difference of voice as an indication 
generally of another person. Two voices do not commonly belong to 
the same person, unless one is feigned ; but neither does the habit of 
writing diffuse and concise sentences. But there is a further differ- 
ence of substance as well as of style. For instance, St. Paul in the 
earlier epistles does not look out into a spiritual world in which hier- 
archies of spirits, good and bad, rise one above the other in long 
succession. There may be indications here and there that he was 
conversant with Jewish opinion in this matter, but it does not occupy 
the foreground of his thoughts nor come conspicuously into view in 
his writings, whereas this angelology forms a principal theme of the 
two epistles named. And these difficulties are increased by the fact 
that there is another epistle belonging to the same period, in which 
he returns to his familiar style. The Epistle to the Philippians is 
unmistakably in the apostle’s earlier style, and yet it belongs to the 
period of Ephesians and Colossians. 

Finally, we come to the third manner, that of the Pastoral Epistles, 
and here there is not only difference, but distinct inferiority of style. 
To be sure, the subject is different, being altogether of a practical 
kind. But, outside of these epistles, there is no part of St. Paul’s 
writings in which there is so much beauty and elevation of style, and 
such nobility and strength of treatment, as this practical part, in 
which he discusses the duties that belong to the Christian life in its 
different aspects. There is nothing like the mere enumeration of 
duties which marks the Pastoral Epistles, but an insight into the 
beauties of holiness, and a discussion of ethical principles, that ele- 
vate the entire treatment. And yet St. Paul was in the very prime of 
his strength, only three to five years away from his Epistle to the 
Romans, when he wrote the Pastoral Epistles, which have, to be sure, 
a distinction of their own, but not i any means that of the intel- 
lectual chief of the apostles. 

It has not been the object of this paper to discuss in any exhaus- 
tive way the authorship of these different writings, but to point out 
briefly the anomalies of the traditional view. There is much to be 
said on the other side, and it has been said frequently and forcibly. 
But if it can be shown in regard to each case taken by itself that 
the traditional view is correct, the anomaly remains. The view is 
attended with grave difficulties, which have not been removed by the 
showing of opposite considerations. And the question that remains 
upon our hands is one of total impression. If we find that the ordi- 
nary canons of style do not apply to this literature ; that the several 
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writers may each employ a number of distinct styles, instead of being 
bound down to one ; while on the other hand two persons may write 
or speak the same style, and that one of the most distinctly marked 
in the whole range of the New Testament literature, is not the im- 
pression produced that of a kind of wonderland, in which all ordinary 
rules may be set at nought and you may expect to find almost any 
strange thing turning up in any direction? And is such an impres- 
sion, on the whole, favorable to the view that we wish to prevail, that 
there is nowhere a literature so sane, so amenable to the laws of the 
human mind, and so historically trustworthy, as the New Testament ? 
Do we wish, above all, to rest the authority of the New Testament 
upon an opinion of the authorship of its several books that presents 
such anomalies and difficulties ? 
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Quotations from the Diatessaron. 
PROF. R. J. H. GOTTHEIL. 


N the last issue of this JourNAL (Vol. X., p. 153), my friend, Prof. 
Isaac H. Hall, has a short note on “A Pair of Citations from 
the Diatessaron.” He will allow me to remark here that his atten- 
tion was originally called to both quotations by myself — which, I am 
sure, he would have mentioned had not the fact for a moment slipped 
his memory.’ In the MS. of the Commentary of [So‘dad,? I have 
found four different references to the Diatessaron. The MSS., which 
belong to the Lane Theological Seminary, are of the years 1990 and 
2000 of the Greek era, respectively. In one of the MSS. the name 
of the author is given as Dad'i80'", probably through confusion with 
another commentator of that name (B.O. III., p. 214). Other copies 
of this commentary exist in the Bodleian Library (where it was not 
recognized by Payne Smith, Catalogue, col. 419), in Berlin (Sachau, 
Kurszes Verzeichniss, No. 311), and in Cambridge University Library 
(Wright, Syriac Lit., p. 848). 
In addition to the extract in this JouRNAL, Vol. X., p. 153, I have the 
following three. I have transcribed the text in a manner intelligible 
to every student. 


On Matthew i. 20: 

W*meSta'la, dhal’mon emar mattai d*hau lam dethiledh bah men 
ruha hu dh‘qudhsa, kadh la “dhakel ilidh (h)wa, w'la emar hau 
dethb‘ten bah. w*thubh hau dethiledh bah, ella lau menah.’ 
Methall‘lin ger t*nan haratiqo, wabhthai d*bhah I*mell*tha allaha 
maqq‘phin lilidhuthah. kemath allah abhah ethiledh. ella nedh‘un, 
d*hu kadh hu éwangelasta lel emar, d*menah lam ethiledh i8o 
d°methq*re m‘Siha, mabhh‘tha Ihon den hai d*men ruha hu dh*qu- 
dhsa, en gér men ruha hu dh*qudh8a mell*tha allaha, madhén 
“bhidha hu w‘lau ‘abhodha (h)u. w*°thehde b*hon harsiyas daryano, 
tubh hai dethiledh bah m‘bhatt*la I*hai d°théladh b*’ra dh*bharken 


1 [See note at the end of this article. — Ep.] 
2 Marozaya apesqopa dhahedhatta dhathor. 
3 Cf Budge, Book of the Bee, p. 87, 5. 
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sima, en ger ethiledh bah, aikan “thidha dh‘thibh téladh: t*rén 
madhén mauladhé I*hadh batna Sarka, madhén hai dethiledh bah, 
h‘laph hai dethbattan bah sima...."h*rané dh*mauladha lam lakh*- 
thabha t‘rayanaith methiseph, b’dhukh man ‘abhodhitha ; a(i)kh hai 
dh*manou auledh nutphatha dh*metra wadh*Sar. b‘dhukh dén: 
m‘yaldanutha, t°nan dén: h‘laph hai dhet’*bhedh sima, hai dhethiledh 
bah, h. men ruha dh°qudhia ethg*bhel bah. . . ."htrané, w°bhatna lam 
men t'rén meStammaS, men dekhra wmen neqb‘tha, w*mettul 
dabh‘thulta khadh ethbatt*nath, la heSSath haSSa neSaya, zadhqaith 
hai d*bhah emar w‘lau hai d*menah. kémath d*menah w*bhah eth- 
g*bhel balhodh, w‘lau aph men gabhra::- 

*h*rané dha(i)kh “yadha lam ‘ebhraya sima, dh‘la m*pharre3 zabhné 
men h*dhadhé, ella emar I*dha‘thidh 4(i)kh da‘bhar, wal*dha‘bhar 
a(i)kh dha'thidh, w‘lath*raihon a(i)kh d°qa[y]Jem, wal*hana a(i)kh 
t‘raihon, mettul hana h‘laph d*némar hau d°methiledh menah: sam 
hai dethiledh bah-:- “h*rané, dh*hau lam d*phaSS8eq men ‘ebhraya 
Isuryaya: Sahleph., w’sam h‘laph hai dhethb*ten bah, hai dethiledh-:- 
dyatasaron dén amar, d*hau lam dethiledh bah men ruha hu 
dh*qudh8a, mell*tha dh‘lait “lé(i)h puSS8akha, w’sakha, w°mauladha 
dh*bhah, lan‘sibhutha w’gh*bhilutha dh*hau barnaSa qare, dhabh*ghau 
marb“a menah ethp‘reS, aphen “dhakhel 1a ilidh (h) wa-:- 

I refrain from taking up the space of this JouRNAL by translating the 
whole passage. It contains a resumé of different answers given to 
the question, why the word e¢hiledh is used in place of ethd‘ten. 
Towards the end we read, “The Diatessaron says: This one who 
is born in her is from the Holy Spirit, a word without doubt, etc. 
The ‘birth in her’ he calls the conception and formation of that 
man who in her womb was elected, though he was not yet born.” 

In his commentary on Matthew xxi. 1 he says: Beth paghé dhén-:- 
*nasin palSath "urhatha phaSSeq(u). “h‘rané ; r*bhrath S*bhile. “h*rané, 
beth paghe dhén. h. beth te’né phakkihatha w°maitén sahdutha men 
dyatasaron, w*men parSagna yaunaya, b’Sarba dh*zakkayona hau z“or 
b'qaumtha paghranaita kéth weruhanaita. s‘leq lam I*phaghé dh*nehze 
li8o’. hai dhabh‘suryaya thetta pakkihta. I translate as follows: 
Beth paghé, some translate “dividing of the roads,”* others “ four 
fold way.” Others, 42th paghé is equivalent to “the place of insipid 
figs.” They adduce testimony from the Diatessaron and from 
the Greek copy in the story of that Zaccheus, small spiritually and 
physically. He climbed the phaghe in order that he might see 


* Cf Bar Ali in Payne Smith, s.v, col. 493. 
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Jesus, that (tree) which in Syriac is called “insipid fig tree.”* Bar 
‘Ebhraya (ed. Spanuth, p. 45, 20) has almost the same words, without, 
however, the reference to the Diatessaron. 

The commentary on Mark commences as follows: tiibh bé khadh 
bé bh‘haila allahaya katheb ’na nuhhara dh‘re’yané ‘asqe dh*wangalion 
d*margos-:- qadhmayath ‘ell*tha dh*kathbeh léwangalion. mattai 
w’yohanan men tre‘sar (h}wau. w°margos dén w‘luqa men Sabh'in. 
tetyanos dén talmidheh dh‘yostinos pilisopha w*sahda. gabbi men 
arb“athaihon ewangelasté, w*hallet w’sam ewangalion. waq‘rai(hi) 
d‘yatasaron, h. dam‘*hall*té, wal allahitheh dham*%iha 1a akhtebh, 
wal*hana phaS8S*geh mar(i) Aphrim ; i.e. - 

“Again, with the help of God, I write an explanation of the 
difficult ideas of the Evangelium of Mark. First, reason of his writing 
the Evangelium. Matthew and John were of the twelve ; Mark and 
Luke of the seventy. Tatian, disciple of Justin the Philosopher and 
' Martyr, selected from the four Evangelists, and combined [them] 
and composed [one] Evangelium. He called it Diatessarop, ze. 
Composite. In regard to the Divinity of the Messiah he did not 
write. This Mar(i) Afrim commentated.” 

This quotation is found again, in almost the same words, in the 
commentary of Dionysius bar Salibi (Wright, Syr. Zit, p. 851 @), 
who was created Bishop of Mar‘ash in the year 1145 (B.O. II., p. 159), 
and that, too, in the preface to his commentary on Mark (Zahn, 
Forschungen, I., p. 44). It may also be worth while to note that the 
quotation on the margin of a MS. of the seventh century on the word 
nusara, which Zahn (loc. /aud. p. 46) traces back to Efraim’s com- 
mentary on-the Diatessaron, is found again in the commentary of 
I8o'dad to Matthew ii. 23 :® ba(r)th qala hadhé dh*nasraya nethq‘ré. 
lait bakh*thabhé b*tabh’a w’galya (h)i dh*men kul p*rds amira ; wella 
aikan methhaSSah (h)wa bhah ewang‘lasta a(i)kh daph b*’sahdwatha 
*h’ranyatha dh‘maite men k‘thabhé, btram k‘thabhé saggié ‘ebhadh(u) 
b’Sebhyé m‘*Sahl*phé, w°ghadhSa dhaph hadhé ‘amhon ethhabb‘lath. 
ewangalasta dhéen men taibutha dh*riha yadh‘’ah w’samah-:- tubh 
nurba bh“ebhraya. nesor methq‘ré. wethqaryath q‘ritha nasrath. h. 
nurba. hai ger deSa'ya dh‘naphra’ lam nurba men ‘eqareh. bh“ebhraya. 
nesor k*thibha. dh*methpaSSaq hadhtha. w*nasrath h°dhata, w*nasrayu- 
tha hadhthitha. lau mettul d*hadhtha (h)u yulpanéh dham‘siha: ‘al 
hadhé q‘ratheh n°bhiyatha bhama hana. ella mettul dh*hadhthaith 

5 [ZuKopopéa (codd. -nwpea), Lu. xix. 4, so rendered in Peshitto by a popular 
etymology. ] 

6 Cf. also BB. as cited in Payne Smith, s.v. col. 2444. 
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“thidh (h)wa dh*nethbarnaS allaha wadh‘nethallah bharnasa dhethiledh 
d‘la zuwwagha. nasraya ‘ebhraith nurba. wan‘bhiya qaré Itmaran. 
yalda. a(i)kh man d‘nurba yalda (h)u dhilana wadh*Sarka-:- men 
nuhhara dh°bhar bahriz.’ nurba nasar. nasrath nurbaita. nasraya 
nurbaya. nasrayutha nurbayitha. hakhan gér ‘amar ‘ebhraya. hai 
d‘naphra’ deSa‘ya. w°nasar men SerSau(hi). 

With this compare Bar ‘Ebhraya, ed. Spanuth, p. 7, 20. 

There is also a notice of the Diatessaron, coming from the same 
time, in the Glosses of Bar Ali. See Payne Smith, col. 869, s.v. 

Perhaps in the future we shall be more fortunate, and not have to 
depend upon such chance and stray quotations. I am privately 
informed of the existence of a complete copy of the Syriac Diates- 
saron. How true the report is we shall see in the future. 


7 B.O. IIL, i., p. 1732. 


. CoLumBIA COLLEGE, N.Y. 





NoTE BY PROFESSOR HALL. 


Professor Gottheil is mistaken in thinking that he first called my attention 
to the quotations from the Diatessaron which I published in the JOURNAL for i891 
(pp. 153-155). The reference in Bar Hebrzeus on Matthew (ed. Spanuth, p. 8) 
I had been acquainted with for several years, having come across it while working 
on the Williams manuscript in 1884 or 1885. As regards the passage in the 
Commentary of Isho'dad, I was indebted to Professor Gottheil, not for my knowl- 
edge of its existence, — of which I was previously aware, — but for showing it to 
me and letting me read it in a manuscript then in his hands. I did not imagine 
any claim of priority of discovery; and in printing the extract afterward from a 
manuscript in my own possession, it did not occur to me that an acknowledgment 
was due him.—Isaac H. HALL. 
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The Names of the Assyro-Babylonian Months 
and their Regents. 


W. MUSS-ARNOLT. 


ENFEY and Stern! sought the origin of the post-exilic names of 

the Jewish months in the Persian language, — an hypothesis 

more ingenious than satisfactory. This view has since been aban- 
doned, both on philological grounds and because it meets with no 
confirmation from the monumental documents of ancient Persia. 
The names of the months as read on the Behistun inscriptions bear 
no resemblance to the Hebrew names. In the year 1888 Dr. Paulus 
Cassel published a pamphlet? in which he proposes some rather 
peculiar etymologies for the post-exilic months. M3 is explained 
as ‘being moist, wet’; BIW properly ‘the stick, twig,’ because 
this month, according to the Talmud, is the month in which the 
trees bloom, as is always the case in the Orient in the month of 
February ; “38 ‘the fire’ (of spring) ; {2°} the month of ‘ budding’ 
(comparing it to Mishnic 73 ‘flower, blossom’ ; 1%) Gen. xl. 10). 
“U8 is the Greek édp or elap ‘the spring’ ; 7)" has the same mean- 
ing as /yydr, and would stand for the blooming of the latter end of 
the season ; the name Tammiz stands for TYAN, a compound of BM 
‘hot’ and TD ‘very, strong’ + prefix ¢a, thus probably meaning, ‘ the 
month of great heat.’ 8 is ‘fruit or harvest,’ comparing it with 
Hebr. 38, 338 ‘germ’ (of plants) Job viii. 12 ; Elal would be con- 
nected with 7u/ contained in the name of the month July, represent- 
ing the summer solstice. But Cassel might at least have remem- 
bered that it was already the opinion of the Talmudists that the 
names of the Babylonian months were introduced by the Jews who 
returned from the Babylonian captivity (Jer. Talm. R68-haS-Sanah, 
1.1 5339 omy iy CeIn] MAW). This opinion, on the 
whole correct, has been somewhat modified by Aug. Dillmann in his 
classic article Uber das Kalenderwesen der Israeliten vor dem baby- 


1 Monatsnamen einiger alter Volker, Berlin, 1836. 
2 Die Namen der Monate, in Aus Literatur und Geschichte, Abhandlungen. 
Berlin und Leipzig, 1885, pp. 299-322. 
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lonischen Exil® In the July number of the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
1889, Dr. Thomas Laurie published a note on the Assyrian months, 
which also calls for some explanations and emendations. And re- 
cently Dr. Bruno Meissner, in a short article on the antiquity of the 
names of the Babylonian months,‘ maintains that the names of these 
months did not come from a Semitic race, but, as their very forma- 
tion would show, from another nation. Meissner, however, fails to 
substantiate his assertion; and it is the purpose of the following 
pages to show that most, if not all, the names of the Babylonian 
months are of Semitic origin. 

The Babylonian year began in historical times in the spring.’ The 
year is divided into rvés satti, ‘beginning of the year’ (I. Rawl. 67, 
34), misil sath, ‘the middle,’ and 4i¢ (git) satti, ‘the end of the year’ 
(Strassmaier, Wadon.'299) ; spring in Assyrian was expressed by 
pan satti, as Prof. Haupt has shown ad Senn. V. 43. The name for 
‘month’ was arxw, c. st. arax®; it means properly the beginning of 
the month. The same word is used in Aramean (Ezr. vi. 15 ; Dan. 
iv. 26), Phoenician, and Ethiopic; it is the old Semitic expression 
for month. In Hebrew it also occurs in prose (Exod. ii. 2; Deut. 
xxi. 13 ; 2 Kings xv. 13) as well as in poetry of the pre-exilic time 
(Zech. xi. 8; Deut. xxxiii. 14) ;7 but it was soon entirely superseded 
by the word WM. The Phoenicians did not use this word for 
month, nor the other Semitic nations. Where it is found, it still re- 
tains its old force and signification of new-moon (like Assyrian 
tdais@) ; its employment for ‘ month’ is an innovation on the part of 
the Israelites. The ideographic expression for ‘month’ ITI or ITU 
(=aid) is according to J. Halévy*® a Semitic noun, connected with 
Aramean NI" ‘lunation, festival,’ and Arabic ‘#d (pl. a‘ydd) ‘fes- 


8 Monatsberichte der Berliner Academie, 1881, Oct. 27, pp. 914-939. 

* Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgeniandes, V. 180 sq. 

5 The word for ‘year’ is Sattu (for 3antu > sandtu), the feminine form to "YY, 
from a verb MW ‘to change’ (Assyr. 3an%). See especially J. Halévy, Revue 
des Etudes Fuives, XI. 64. cst. of Sattu is sanat, plur. sandti, Sandt; the ideo- 
gram for sattu, read MU, was first identified by Sir H. C. Rawlinson (see Gd. 
Gel. Anz. 1877, 1437, rem. 2). 

6 The ideogram for arxu is the number 30 enclosed by the ideogram for 
day. 

7 According to Stade and Siegfried, Zech. xi. 8 belongs to a later period, and 
Job iii. 5, vii. 3, xxix. 2, etc., represent poetic language, where B'M does not 
determine the date any more than German ‘ Monde’ for ‘ Monate’; 2 Kings xv. 
13 is late Hebrew as well as Deut. xxi. 13 and Exod. ii. 2. 

8 Revue de Vhistoire des Religions, XXII. 195. 
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tival.’ Cf. S? 86-7 t-tu; iti=¢ét arxu; V. Rawl. 23, 32 e i-id= 
¢i-i[¢] ar-xu! 

The Babylonian year seems to have consisted of 12 lunar months 
of 30 days each, intercalary months being added by the priests when 
necessary. III. Rawl. 52, No. 2, Rev. 37 foll. reads: 12 arxe 3a 
Sattt ix vt Sus (6X60) ume Sa mi-na-at, which means, “12 months 
in the year 6 x60 days in number.”® ‘Then follows a table giving 
the lucky and unlucky months for military expeditions, etc. 

III. Rawl. 60 we read ina arax Nisdni istu imi I adi imi XXX, 
“in the month Nisan from the first to the thirtieth day,” and so in the 
case of all the other months, not one of which numbers 29 days. 
The Babylonian calendar in V. Rawl. 48-49 has 30 days for every 
month as far as we are able to make out ; so also have the intercalary 
Elal (IV. Rawl. 32-33) and MarcheSwan (ib. 33”). In later years, 
however, we find, according to Strassmaier and Epping, months of 30 
days alternate with those of 29 days.” 

Every six years an intercalary month (Ve-adar) seems to “have 
been inserted ; but it would be found that a year of only 365 days 
was too short by nearly a quarter of a day, and that the calendar at 
the end of every sixth year would differ from the true year by about 
a day and eleven hours. In 124 years this deficiency would amount 
to a whole month of 30 days, so that another intercalary month 
besides the Addaru magrit (or maxru) would be needed. Accordingly 
we find the Babylonians making use of a second Nisan, as well as a 
second Eldl. But it is difficult to say whether these were full months 
of 30 days each (avxu musallimu) or whether they were not inter- 
calated whenever the priestly directors of the calendar discovered 


9% See also ZA. V. 123. To save space the following abbreviations. have been 
employed: I-V. Rawl.= Zhe Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vols. 
I.-V., prepared for publication by Sir H. C. Rawlinson (London, 1861 sqq.); 
thus I. Rawl. 67, 34 = I. Rawlinson, plate 67, line 34. —S*, S?, Se, Sa, etc., are 
the Assyrian syllabaries published by Fried. Delitzsch in his Assyriche Lesestiicke ® 
(Leipzig, 1885).— Deluge refers to the Babylonian account of the deluge as 
published in the same Lesestiicke, pp. 99-109.—ZK. = Zeitschrift fiir Keil- 
schrififorschung (I. and II., Leipzig, 1884 and 1885); ZA. = Zeitschrift fir 
Assyriologie (1.-VI., 1886 sqq.). —ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft (Leipzig).—- H™ = Paul Haupt, Akkadische und Sume- 
vische Keilschrifitexte (Leipzig, 1881-82).— Gott. Gel. Anz. = Géttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen (Gottingen). — Jensen Kosmologie = Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, Studien und Materialien, von Peter Jensen (Strassburg, 1890). 

10 Astronomisches aus Babylon. Nisin, Tammfz, Ell, Tisri, Kislév, Sebath 
and Adar had 30 days, while the others only 29. 
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that the disagreement between it and the true year had become a 
serious matter. III. Rawl. 56, No. 5, gives us the list of the three 
intercalary months in the Babylonian reckoning of time known to us. 

Along with the establishment of a calendar came the settled 
division of the astronomical day (¢dmu, BY) into day(light) and 
night (urru é mésu)." The old rough division of the night into 
three watches, which is found also in the Old Testament, remained 
long in use. 

The first night watch was called mag¢artu bararttu,” when the stars 
began to shine. It is the PINVRWR WK" of Lament. ii. 19 at the 


time of the °2515/1 ARX Neh. iv.15. The second was the ma¢¢artu 
gablitu,® corresponding to the MIA MIWA of Judg. vii. 19; 
and the third, the magartu 3a-ad urri,* which according to Delitzsch 
is the watch at the rising of the light at daybreak, the "i237 M"VWx 
of Exod. xiv. 24; 1 Sam. xi. 11. Delitzsch, no doubt, was con- 
vinced of having been the first to read sad urri; but Sayce as early 
as 1874 had read and explained the phrase in the same manner 
(Zrans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. Ill. 159), and M. Francois Lenormant had 
made in a few words the same statement in Maspero’s Recueil des 
Travaux, I. 62. 

This system of division of time was gradually superseded by a 
more accurate system, that of kasbu’s, or ‘double hours,’ correspond- 
ing to the division of the equator. The astronomical day was divided 
into 12 kasbu, each of two hours’ length; the 2ashw again was 
divided into 60 minutes, and a minute into 60 seconds (III. Rawl. 
51, Nos. 1 and 2). The etymology of the word dasdu is given in 
Deluge, \. 269, where we read ana X kas-bu ik-su-bu ku-sa-bu, “ they 


1! According to Epping the civil day began in the evening; but Jensen, in his 
review of Epping’s book mentioned above, has strong arguments in favor of the 
beginning of the civil day in the morning (see ZA. V. 124). 

12 maggartu (mdcartu) for mangartu from nagaru, “%I ‘to watch, guard’; 
Aram. 8IN89 (cf. Neh. iii. 25; xii. 39); dararttu fem. to dararé from bararu, 
‘to shine, rise,’ said of stars; II. Rawl. 39, 11 ef; V. Rawl. 40, 25. Maspero’s 
Rec. des Travaux, I. (1877) 67; ZK. II. 284. 

418 TI. Rawl. 39, 12 ef; V. Rawl. 40, 26. 

14 Delitzsch in ZK. II. 287 foll.; and Prolegomena 96. He takes Sad for the 
constr. st. of a¢#, ‘height, mountain.’ Halévy, however, in the same volume of 
ZK. p. 406 fol. reads §a-a¢ urri and translates it ‘ at day-time’; deriving 3a-a¢ as 
constr. st. from Satu ‘hour, time’ for sa'a(y)é = Hebr. AYU, Aram. RAVE, 
Arab, sd‘at,; compare also ina Sa-at m&si, ‘during night-time’ (V. Rawl. 3, 
119), and Talm, @ MpYS ‘during.’ With this sad4, Hebr. 77@ ‘ be high,’ Delitzsch 
combines the Hebrew "30(5%). 
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made a march of 10 kasbu” ; kasabu =‘to measure, march, travel.’ 
The word, originally an expression for ground-measure, was trans- 
ferred to that of time-measure. Jules Oppert compares it to the Greek 
mapacayyns ; kasbu gaggar being the cxotvos, the double zapacayyys. 
Jensen considers the phrase an ideogram, reading it KAS(GAL)GID 
= xarrdn arku, ‘a long road,’ and Jules Oppert as an equivalent of 
Assyrian @3-Z (?), III. Rawl. 29, 20, which he connects with Ara- 
mean nowy ‘cord,’ Arab. a3/ ‘a measure of Bassora 60 cubits in 
length.’ At a later period time was measured by means of the clep- 
sydra, the fine sand in Babylonia being an excellent substitute for 
the water used in other countries. Herodotus II. 109 (end) assures 
us that the sundial was an invention of the Babylonians, and the dial 
of King Ahaz seems to have been the fruit of intercourse between 
Judah and Assyria. 

Lists of the Assyro-Babylonian months written syllabically, not 
merely ideographically, are found in 1, E. Norris, Assyrian Diction- 
ary, I, p. 50; 2, Haupt, Keilschrifttexte (=H), pp. 44 and 64; 
3, Delitzsch, Lesestiiche®, p. g2, and 4, V. Rawlinson, 29, No. 1. 
Lists of Regents of the months are given in George Smith’s 4ssurba- 
nipal, p. 325-26, and IV. Rawlinson 33, col. I. (below). The Zodiacal 
signs are registered in III. Rawl. 45 and IV. Rawl. 43. 

The first month in the Babylonian year is the a-ra-ax Mi-sa- 
a(n)-nu," evidently pronounced nisédnu, whence Hebr. {B°) Greek 
Nyody. The noun is derived from the verb mes@ (Hebr. SDJ) ‘ move, 
start, proceed.’ It is the opening month of the ecclesiastical year. 
It is the post-exilic name for 3°38" WM, and is mentioned in 
Esth. iii, 17 JD") WT (ds=) NVI PWR VT WMS and Neh. ii. 1. 
III. Rawl. 60, No. go, we find the phrase 73¢u ré¥ atti, itu arax 
nisdnu, “from the beginning of the year, from the month Nisan.” 
An intercalary Nisdn is mentioned III. Rawl. 56, No. 5, arxu 
Nisénu IT. gan-ma, but it does not appear to have been in actual 
use. The non-Semitic word for Misdnu is read ITU BARAG-— 
ZAG(-GAR) * and translated by ‘month of the sanctuary.’ BA- 





16 Grammatically the noun is a form like 3¢/-tan-nu, ‘ potentate, ruler’ (sultan) ; 
w&sténu; lisdnu, ‘tongue, speech’; matkanu, ‘pledge’ (from wr, Arab. masaka, 
‘hold fast’), a homonym of maskanu, ‘place, locality’ (from sakanu, [20); 
xazdnu, ‘ruler of a city’ (plur. xazdénéti, Mishnic iM from NM’, whence also 
maxdzu=TM9); bit-tan-nu (Esarhaddon, V. 32), ‘palace’ = Hebr. 13. 

16 These (non-)Semitic or Akkadian (?) names for the Babylonian months were 
first determined and explained by the great Irish cuneiformist, Rev. Dr. Ed. 
Hincks, in his’ paper Monograms for Assyrian months, names of cardinal points 
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RAG is evidently borrowed from the Assyrian parakku, ‘ sanctuary ? 
(S? 354 fol. ; Sa VI. 23 fol.; ZA. II. 182-4), the Hebr. MQ", from 
paraku, ‘separate, set aside, dedicate’ (like Greek réyevos from 
téyvey, or Latin templum for tempuslum, from the same root). 
ZAG is the ideogram for 7é3u, ‘ head,’ and derived from the Assyrian 
sagt, ‘be at the head of.’ The whole expression thus appears to 
be of Assyro-Babylonian origin. 

That the vernal equinox (Assyrian s«ga/udu Satt) fell in the month 
of Nisan is mentioned not only by Josephus, And. III. 10. 5, but 
also in cuneiform literature. A small tablet published in III. Rawl. 
51, No. 1, and Delitzsch, Lesestiichke*, p. 122, No. 1, records the date 
of the spring equinox. This tablet is valuable in fixing the time of 
the month Nisin (and therefore also that of the other months) as 
identical with the latter part of March and the beginning of April, and 
the length of the Zasdu at two hours. The astronomer-royal sends 
to the king the following report: “On the sixth day of the month 
Nisan day and night were balanced, there were six kasbu of day and 
six kasbu of night. May Nabi and Marduk be propitious to the 
king our Lord.”” But not always did the vernal equinox fall on 
the sixth day; another report (III. Rawl. 51, No. 2) dates it on 
the 15th day of Nisin. In other words the beginning of the year 
was not on one and the same day every year. Nevertheless all the 
reports referring to the vernal equinox establish the fact that that 
period of the year corresponded with the zodiac sign Aries (Ram). 
The calendar was arranged so as to suit the order of the zodiacal 
signs, and Nisan, the first month, answered to the first zodiacal 
sign.’ The ideogram for this sign is read KU, which according to 


(Dublin, 1853). The arakku was the dévrov, the "3%, of the Assyro-Babylo- 
nian temples. As synonyms are mentioned sukku (from sakaku, ‘shut in, en- 
close’), panpanu, di’u (dé, ‘habitation’), kiggu, papdxu, massaku, and para- 
maxxu. On the Akkadian calendar see also H. E. Plunkett, in Proc. Soc. Bibl, 
Arch. XIV, 112-119. 

1 Om sessu (kam) itt BA-RAG (= arax nisdnu) imu u mu-3i Sit-qu-lu 
VI kas-bu u-mu, VI kas-bu mu-8i (il) Naba (il) Marduk ana sarri en-i-ni 
Lik-ru-bu. 

18 Epping (Astronomisches aus Babylon, Freiburg, 1889, p. 39) has shown that 
for the year 188 of the Seleucidan Era the first of Nis&n fell on the 4th of April, 
B.C. 123; and for the years 189, 190, 201, and 202 of the same era, the first of 
Nisan was on March 25, 122 B.c., April 12, 121, April 10, 110, and March 30, 
109 B.c. He adds: “That at this time the Babylonians in general continued to 
put the first of Nisan toward the spring, can easily be proved. It is manifest that 
they always tried to harmonize their lunar year with the solar year. Proof for 
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Jensen (Kosmologie, 317 rem. and 497) is an abbreviation for Ausa- 
rikku, ‘one of animals of Tiamat,’ and apparently as synonym of 
diténu and sarru, 3° 315, with the meaning of ‘leader.’ Robert 
Brown (Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. XIII. 247 foll.) considers it an abbrevi- 
ation of 2k# (kakkdb iki), one of the stars of the constellation Aries. 
Assyrian zk would signify the ‘ front, or leading,’ star of the year and 
be compared with Hebr. M15? ‘be in front.’ KU, ‘the leader’ of the 
heavenly flock through the year, would be a very suitable designation 
for Aries.” 

The second month is the avax a-a-ru (var. -ri) =April-May. 
According to Delitzsch this name is connected with the verb dru 
(“8 ) ‘be bright, light’; it would thus mean ‘the bright month’; 
but this would hardly yield Hebr. ""8& (Ro&-ha8-Sanah, I. 3), Greek 
"Idp (Joseph. Anéé. VIII. 3, 1), Eiap (Joseph. Aypomnesticum, c. 27). 
I prefer to connect it with the root "VN ‘send forth, open, germi- 
nate,’ whence we have dru (=aidru ‘blossom, flower,’ etc.) and értu 
(the same). The word would correspond in its meaning to Hebr. 
ziv and ‘ April’ (<aperire) ; it would be the month in which nature 
begins to put forth green herbs, etc. From a noun with middle yodh 
we can easily derive Hebrew “38%. The Megillath Taanith mentions 
the 23 Iyyar as the same day on which occurred the event recorded 
in 1 Macc. xiii. 51 Ty Tpity Kai eixads rod Sevrépov pyvos Erovs évds Kat 
éBdounxoorod Kai éxaroorov. The non-Semitic ITU GUDDA-SIDI 
=arax alpi isari is explained as ‘the month of the righteous bull’ 
(Halévy), but yet better ‘the month of the bull walking on his hind 
legs’ (see representations of Eabani, and Haupt, Der Sintfutbericht, 
p. 10). This month corresponds to the second sign of the zodiac, 
the Buil (Taurus). The ideogram TE (also TE-TE) according to 
Robert Brown is an abbreviation from ‘emeni, ‘foundation.’™ It 


this are the intercalary months, of which they knew how many to insert for the 
above-mentioned purpose. Within every eleven years the Babylonians inserted 
four months, and besides one more every one hundred and thirty-two years; by 
which means there appeared but one half-day’s difference between lunar and 
solar year.” This, of course, has reference only to the system observed in later 
times, e.g. the Arsacidan and Seleucidan eras. 

19 Cf. also Robert Brown, Babylonian Astronomy in the West. The Aries of 
Aratus. (Babylonian and Oriental Record, 1. 33 foll. and 141 foll.) On the 
zodiac in general see Jensen, Kosmologie, 57-95; 309-320 and the appendices. 
Aries is usually called /u-/im, ‘leader’ of the 525du, ‘the planets,’ properly a spe- 
cies of sheep. 


2 Tement, however, is by no means Akkadian, but an Assyrian ¢-formation 
from amanu = JX ‘be firm.’ 
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refers to Taurus as at one time the ‘ foundation’ or beginner of the 
calendar, and leader of the zodiacal signs, which must have been 
mapped out at the time when the vernal equinox still fell in Taurus. 
Taurus is also called the messenger of the great twin-brothers, because 
it precedes that constellation in its rise; cf% Jensen, Kosmologie, 
62-64. 

The first two months were presided over by the three great gods 
(idéni rabiti) of the Assyro-Babylonian Pantheon: Nisan by Anu 
and Bel; Aru by Ea. At the head of the Pantheon was Anu, the 
“Avos of Damascius. Anu (ideogr. AN) originally meant ‘the firma- 
ment, heaven,’ as opposed to the earth, from the stem (9 ‘be op- 
posite’; it was so named as being opposite the upward glancing eye, 
of. H™ 10, 29 A-NA=Sami, ‘heaven,’ and Lagarde’s combination 
of Ox with the stem Ox ; then it meant ‘god’ in general, S* IT. 
16 foll. =du=dingir, with the feminine é¢u and the abstract noun 
anttu, and finally it became the proper name of a special god, H™ 10, 
30 and 39; 37, 21; S° 379. The form is preserved in the Hebrew 
proper name Jou =Anu-malik, 2 Kings xvii. 30. 

That anu = ‘heaven’ is used to designate the idea of God, is not 
confined to the Semitic race. By metonomy 6 odpavds is put for God 
(f. Dan. iv. 23 and often by the Rabbins, influenced by an over- 
scrupulous reverence for the name of God himself)." So we find in 
the New Testament Matth. iv. 17 #yytxev yap ) BacrAcia Trav odpavay * 
Luke xv. 18 and 21 wdrep, qpaprov eis Tov ovpavdy Kal éviridy cov 
(Presbyt. Rev. 11. 177) 5 €« rod ovpavod, John iii. 27; &€ ovpavod ‘ of 
Divine authority,’ Matth. xxi. 25, Mark xi. 30, Luke xx. 4. 

Anu was the local deity of Uruk (Erech), the modern Warka ; his 
sacred number is sixty (#23 = cdeaos), expressed by one vertical 
wedge. He is often called the ‘father of the gods’ (abu i/éni), 
‘the chief, noblest among the gods’ (asarid ildni, II. Rawl. 19, 
20)”; he is also called ‘the king’ (savru, IV. Rawl. 5, 28), and 


21 See E. Schiirer in Fakrbicher fir Protest. Theologie, 1876, p. 178 foll.; in 
the Talmud, e.g. Pirke abéth IV. 12, we have 5°32 for God. 

22 But this a3aridu is an epithet given to a number of other gods. abd, bel 
a’aridu, “ Nebo, the first Lord,” II. Rawl. 60, 30; Sin-a-Sa-ri-id (Proceedings 
of the Berlin Congress of Orientalists, 1. 1, 352-53); Samat a-ba-rid ildni, IV. 
Rawl. 14, 45; Rammén asarid (written TIG-GAL) samé u ercitim, “ Ramman, 
the leader of heaven and earth,” IV. Rawl. 33, 46; ASaridu (plur. alarid&ti) is 
a compound of a’ar + edu, properly ‘ being the first in place or rank, the chief, 
noblest.’ In Hebrew it is found in the proper name 7ONI>Y = Sulman-aiarid 
(E. Schrader in ZK. II. 198) = LXX Zadayavacdp, Teddppas (ZA. I. 12; Amer. 


Sourn. Philol. VII. 285). This form is to be explained. partly by dissimilation, 
partly by the influence exercised by the name Sonberre 
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Sargon, Annals, 309, says: ina arax nisdnu arax a-¢i-e (il) bél iléni, 
‘during Nisan, the month in which the Lord of the Gods comes 
forth’; mes = ag¢ié, ‘start, go forth. The sam sa Anim is the 
‘sky’ (see Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier ad Deluge, 108). 

Anu’s consort is Anatu (J. Halévy, A/élanges de critique, 223 fol.), 
a name preserved in the Old Testament M3}, with which also com- 
pare the Phcenician goddess ‘Anat (Pietschmann, Geschichte der Phi- 
nizier, p. 150). ‘The fire god, Gi-bil, and the god of the air, Ram- 
man, are mentioned as his sons. Anu is especially the king of the 
Igigi and Anunaki (sar (77) Jgigi u(il) Anunaki). 

The Igigi are the spirits of heaven ; according to Stanislas Guyard 
(ZK. I. p. r11, § 18) their name is connected with the verb agagu, 
‘be strong’ (cf Arab. haga, ‘be aroused’) ; II. Rawl. 35, 37ef, we 
find the Igigi mentioned as a synonym of 77-i-bu, which is derived 
from ra-a-bu (SIM), synonym of uggatum (anger, fury), wmmulu, 
and mamlu (strong); they have nothing to do with the number 
‘seven,’ as Jensen (ZA. I. 7 sqq.) has shown against Pognon, 
Bavian, p. 25 fol. The goddess [Star is called in II. Rawl. 66, 5 
ursanat Igigi, “the mistress of the Igigi.” The Anunaki were the 
spirits of the deep sea (cf. Zigl. Pileser, I. 3, Deluge, 1. 99 and 118) ; 
they are termed ¢/dni radii, ‘great gods’; and [Star is called in 
II. Rawl. 66, 3, 2’ at Anunaki, “ the mighty one over the Anunaki.” 
These demons, or rather warrior gods, who periodically waged war 
against Sin, the god of the moon (IV. Rawl. 2, 52), seem to have 
been charged with the watch of the deep sea; their name is derived, 
according to J. Halévy, from anu, ‘watch, guard,’ which was dis- 
guised into a-nuna-ki. According to J. Oppert and others their 
name is Akkadian and means DINGIR = #/u = god ; A= water + 
NUN (deep) + NA (phonetic complement) + KI (= KID > KI- 
DA, ‘at the side of’) genitive exponent ; but unfortunately wz is of 
Semitic origin and derived from ménu (]13 ‘be plentiful, large, abun- 
dant ’) properly a collective noun ; cf ]°J ‘ posterity’ = "S75. The 
seven Anunaki are the enemies of the god Ea; together with the gods 
Adar and Nergal they destroy the earth in the deluge (Deluge, 
1. 99 foll.). They are also the messengers of fate, mardni sipri sa 
namtéri (IV. Rawl. 1, 8); the messengers of King Anu; but the 
seven evil spirits are likewise Anu’s messengers (IV. Rawl. 5, 28). 

As Anu was the god of heaven, so Bel was the lord of the earth 
and all that therein is; therefore he is often called “ Lord of the 
countries,” 4¢/ matéti ; “the lofty Bel, father of the gods, creator of 
all,” Bél ¢iru, abu ilini, bani kaléma. His name is written EN- 
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LIL(KID), whence the "IAAwos of Damascius ; V. Rawl. 37, 21 we 
read //-Zi/. EN is by no means Akkadian; H™ 37, 27 we read 
(AN)EN = de-e/; the former is connected with Assyrian énz, ‘ Lord,’ 
from the verb en% (Hebr. 3%), ‘oppress, rule’; this énw has two 
ideograms, BE (from 4é/u) and EN (from ézz). Bel™ seems to 
have been the national god of the Babylonians, just as ASur of the 
Assyrians ; thus also Be/tu was with the Babylonians the wife of Bel, 
with the Assyrians the wife of ASur. 

Beltu, const. st. Belit, is the Greek ByAGs™* and the Mvdrra of 
Herodotus. The name occurs in the Old Testament in Isa. x. 4, 
where Lagarde (Symmicta, I. 105, and Gétt. Gel. Anz. 1884, p. 259) 
reads, “ Whither are you to flee? Beltis is sinking, Osiris is broken” 
(OR Mm mynd "md3). The sons of Bel are Sin and Adar. 
He is the local deity of Nipfiru, the modern Niffer; the great 
temple of that city was called E-KUR = d/¢ sadé, ‘ mountain-house’ 
(a compound of E = ditu, ‘house’ = Hebr. °N ‘island,’ from the 
root “IN ‘to live,’ and KUR=Syr. SFIMN3). The sacred number 
of Bel is fifty. 

Associated with Anu, who is throned in the highest heavens, and 
Bel, the stern god of death, the punisher and avenger, is Ea, the 
benignant god, granting life and all life’s blessings. Thus we read, 
Anim Bél u Ea maxdsisuna usramma, “he let Anu, Bel, and Ea 
dwell in their cities” (Jensen, Kosmologie, 288, 146). He is the 
regent of the second month. V. Rawl. 1, 11 we read, ina (arax) 
dri (arax) Ea, bél teneséti, “in the month Aru, the month of Ea, 
the Lord of mankind” ; also cf IV. Rawl. 33, 37 b. He is the god 
of the deep water, the ocean, sar apsi® musim simaét, “the king of 
the deep, who decides the fates” (Sarg. Cyl. 47; II. Rawl. 55, 24 
cd) ; he is often surnamed ‘ Lord of wisdom,’ 4é/ nemégi, is the 
deus averruncus xat’ eoxnv (F. Lenormant ; Johns Hopkins Circu- 
Jar, March, 1884). Damascius calls him ’Ads. His sacred number is 


23 With the god Ba‘al of the Canaanites Bel has nothing in common save the 
name; the Phcenician Ba‘al = Assyrian Samas ; and 52 in Isa. xlvi. 1; Jer. i. 2 is 
Merodach. 

2 Amer. Fourn. Philol. VIII. 269; HT 37, 45. 

5 apst (m.), ‘abyss, deep, ocean,’ is equal to Hebr. BEX ( Awacdy of Damas- 
cius, the oxéros of Berossus) from DDN ‘be void, empty’; aps daninu is ‘the 
wide ocean.’ The ideogram ZU-AB (S? 128, etc., from which afsz is usually 
derived by a supposed transposition) is derived from the Semitic 2uadbu, ‘ ocean,’ 
a form fall of the root zi, ‘ flow, run,’ whence we have the name of the river 
ZAb (Adxos of the Greeks, owing to a confusion with z2édz, ‘ wolf’) and the Man- 
dean 2déa, ‘a mass of water.’ 
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forty ; his consort Damkina, the Aavxy of Damascius ; see HT 37, 48 ; 
II. Rawl. 55, 53-54 d; ibid. 1.55 she is called simat apst, ‘ belong- 
ing to afsé.’ According to J. Halévy (Recherches critiques, p. 95) 
Damkina is a compound of Dam (= ¢am, root DSW) + kin (M3) 
signifying, ‘maitresse de la vérité (fermeté),’ while Aavxy corresponds 
to the Aramean form N33". If this is the correct etymology, 
there would have been the same disfigurement which, as I have 
shown, was the case with damgaru and dim-gal-li, which ought to 
be read ¢amkaru (from makaru, ‘to buy,’ ‘a bought slave,’ but 
according to Jensen ‘a merchant’), and “mallu for tinkallu (from 
nakalu, ‘be skilful’), ‘ artist, architect’ (Hebraica, VII. 255). His 
first son is Marduk, the regent of the eighth month; his seat of 
worship was Eridu, the modern Abu-Shahrein, wherefore he is called 
the Lord of Eridu ; it is situated on the left shore of the Euphrates 
river, not far from Muqayyar. 

The third month is the arax si-ma(n)-nu, pronounced in later 
times si-Sdnu; whence Hebrew {YD Esther viii. 9, Greek cvovdy 
(Baruch i. 8), also SetovaA. Delitzsch, Hebrew and Assyrian, p. 16, 
rem. b, and Prolegomena, p. 138, rem. 3, derives this name from 
sdmu (BW), to ‘appoint,’ zc. the time or month appointed for the 
making of bricks ; this inference being drawn from the interpretation 
of the Akkadian column: ITU MUR (or SIG, Jensen, etc.) GA= 
‘month of making bricks,’ avax laban hbndti (Haupt, Sintflutbe- 
richt). Prof. Haupt (ZA. II. 265, rem. 3), however, derives the 
word from the stem asdému (Arab. wasama), to ‘mark, distinguish’ 
(S° 100; also see Fleming’s Nebuchadnezzar, 41, 37), a form like 
Uidénu, ‘child, from alédu =walada, ‘beget, bear.’ The word. 
simdénu® meant properly ‘a signal, sign, trophy.’ Again, according 
to others, it was the month when the time for the ripening of the 
field-fruit was at hand; while F. Lenormant derived the word from 
the same root as Hebrew j"D, Aramean J" ‘ dirt, clay.’ An epithet 
of Simdnu is ku-zal-lu, V. Rawl. 43, 14 ab; so also Zigl. Pileser, 
VIII. 89 kuzallu is not Kislev, but Simanu, just as (ITU) tam-z¢ (/)-ri, 
Senn. IV. 73, is an epithet of Tebét. In V. Rawl. 43, 13 a, the month 
is called arax 3t-i-ri ebtiri, ‘month of the growth of the field fruit.’ 
The presiding divinity of this month was Sin, the moon-god, whose 
ideogram is composed of that for ¢/u, ‘god,’ and the number thirty, 


26 V. Rawl. 6,17; ZA. IV. 169 mdru lid ina si-man-ni-Su, “a son was born 
under her sign” (é.¢. of the moon); II. Rawl. 32, 17 ab, ina la simdni&u, “not 
in its time,” perhaps = ina la adannisu. 
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which is sacred to him. Sargon calls this month “ the royal month” 
(arax sarri), perhaps because it was dedicated to Sin, from whom 
the kings of Assyria and Babylonia traced their descent. He was 
the first of the second triad of Babylonian divinities (Sin — Sama’ — 
Rammién). He is called mar res-4-i 3a Bél,” the ‘ first-born son 
of Bel’; and Asurbanipal (V. Rawl. 4, 110) says, iza arax Simédni, 
arax Sin, bél purusst (written EN ES-BAR) mér res-tu-u a-ta-ri-du 
sa Bél, “in the month of Sivan, the month of Sin, the Lord of decis- 
ions, the first and foremost son of Bel”; cf also did. col. VIII. 
96-98. He is called Jé/ namragit, IV. Rawl. 2, 22, “the Lord 
glorious in his rising” = sa ¢ésu namrat, ‘ whose rising is giorious’ ; 
Sin sar a-gi-e §a-qu-u nam-rir-ri, “Sin, the king of the orb, great in 
glory”; garrad iléni, “the hero among the gods” (Sarg. Cyl. 58) ; 
he is the nannaru,* “ the luminary of heaven and earth” (samé u 
ercitim, IV. Rawl. 9, 3 and 18a; V. Rawl. 23, 32; 52, 23 2; 64, 8; 
also the form #a-an-nir occurs). It is certainly strange that the 
name of this god should be derived from the Akkadian EN-ZU, pro- 
nounced ZU-EN =‘ Lord of wisdom,’ 4é/ nemégi, which latter is the 
title, not of Sin, but of Ea. S-z# occurs in V. Rawl. 37, 42 d (which 
passage, however, cannot prove anything for its etymology ; Jensen, 
Kosmologie, p. 101) and IV. Rawl, 68,9 b; ZK. I. 271; ZA. I. 
227, note g. Could this be a later Assyrian form of the earlier (//) 
Si-nu-um, read by M. Jules Oppert on an unpublished tablet in 
1855 (see Gott. Gelehrt. Anz. 1878, 1032) and derived from MW 
‘to change’?” The occurrence of Sin among the southern Arabians 
proves it to be a Semitic word. In importance he preceded the god 
Sama’. 

Another name for Sin is Aku, II. Rawl. 48, 48 a 1/7 Aku, a variant 
of agi, ‘ disk of the moon, or orb, crown’; with it is connected the 
proper name £7i-Aku, Gen. xiv. Js, king of Ellasar = ‘son of 
Aku,’ Arad-Sin = ‘servant of Sin.’ His consort was NIN-GAL, the 


27 Res-tu-u is a nisbe form from restu, ‘ beginning, referring to the beginning,’ 
‘first,’ while vedtu (fem.) to veSz, ‘head, chief, means ‘ princess,’ e.g. — Ji/ar reyiu 
ildni, ‘Istar the princess among the gods.’ 

23 Hebr. “AN, LXX qgwortp; nannaru is a form like dabbaru ,; according to 
ZA. II. 82, ZDMG. xliii., 199, and Lyon, Assyr. Manual, 121, it is derived from 
“3. 

29 See Hebraica, VII. 254, note 5, where I have shown that almost half of the 
so-called Akkadian columns in S*, Sb, and S¢ have been ‘ borrowed’ from the 
Assyrian; i.e. the Assyrian scribes, compiling syllabaries, etc., disfigured and 
mutilated Assyrian words so as to make them appear like Akkadian. 
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great Lady,’ called déi¢ rabitu. It was to him that the old imperial 
city of Ur was dedicated, the modern Mugheir, or rather Muqayyar, 
‘bituminosa’ ( Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc. 1891, 479), the Greek Kapa- 
pwva, moon-city ; it was first identified by Sir H. C. Rawlinson ( Gé¢s. 
Gelehrte Anz. 1877, p. 1426, note). 

Simdn corresponds to the zodiacal sign BI(KAS) =‘ the twins, 
gemini,’ which according to some refers to the friendship between 
Eabani and Nimrod = Gilgame, called hitherto Izdubar.*' Robert 
Brown refers it to the sun and moon, the two hostile brethren. ‘The 
archaic cosmogonic myth or legend attached to the month is that 
of the two hostile brethren and the building of the first city. Now, 
the great twin brethren who join in building a mysterious city, and 
who are hostile to each other although they work together, were 
originally the sun and the moon engaged in securing the preservation 
of cosmic order, and yet also constantly antagonistic. Gemini is a 
diurnal sign ; for the twins are only seen together by day, and when 
the one is up, the other is generally down.” ” 

The fourth month is the avax Du-(’u)-u-zu. This word is usually 
derived from the Akkadian DU(= son) + ZI(= life, abbreviated from 
ZID) = ‘son of life’; for DU we also find the forms DAMU and 
DUMU = aomu (II. Rawl. 40, 4 ac), and in IV. Rawl. 28, 50 a, we 
read Dumuzi. ‘This was later changed into Tammiz and under this 
form was borrowed by the Hebrews.” M. J. Halévy, on the other 


8 URU, ‘city’ (settlement)= alum; cf. Hebr. BN Isa. xxiv. 15, and 
Ow NN. O-ru-sa-lim = Jerusalem occurs in the El-Amarna inscriptions; 
feminine of Ura is uritum, Del. Lesestiicke, 87, col. III. 63, and 88, col. V. 4; 
ERU, usually considered the Sumerian form of the Akkadian Urz, is the Hebrew 
“TD city; of S* 3, 11 E-RI =a-/u. M. Jos. Halévy (A/élanges de critique, Paris, 
1883, p. 162) reads Sam-ru instead of u-ru, and combines with it the name 
‘ Shumer,’ the Shinar of Gen. x. 10. 

81 See Babyl. and Oriental Record, IV. 264. Gilgames is the T'éi\yapos of 
Aelian rep? {wv XII. 21. 

82 The ideogram for twins (¢«’émz) is read MAS-MAS, the whole group con- 
sisting of four wedges, two upright and two horizontal; the sign BI(KAI) also 
consists of four wedges, two horizontal and two corner wedges, and it is not 
unlikely that MAS-MAS and BI(KAD), in this instance at least, were originally 
one and the same group of signs. On the Twins see also Jensen, Kosmologie, 
64-65. 

88 Delitzsch, Hebr. and Assyrian, 16, rem. 2, and against him Revue des Etudes 
Fuives, X. 304; Delitzsch, in Baer’s edition of Ezechiel, pref. xvii-xviii; Zim- 
mern, Busspsalmen, 26 and 60; also ZA. I. 17-24; 215-16; ZA. II. 270 sq. 
M. F. Lenormant, ‘ Sur de nom de Tammouz, in the Proceedings of the Paris 
Congress of Orientalists, II. 149-165, and Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, 1. 35 and 300 sqq. 
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hand, considers it a genuine. Babylonian word. In his Recherches 
bibligues, p. 95, he says: “Dans Tamouz on voit la racine DA = 
D> réduite 4 ‘du’ dans la forme assyrienne du-u2zi = (8T2 1) 
‘maitre de force,’ surnom d’un dieu,” also ¢ ibid. p. 260. In his 
Meélanges de critique et d’histoire (1883), 179, the same writer says: 
“ La lecture Duzu admise jusqu’a ce jour est erronée ; la syllable dz 
a encore la valeur /vm, l’orthographie Zum’uzu prouve que ce mot 
dérive de 1771,.” 

In the Old Testament the word occurs in Ezech. viii. 14 as the 
proper name of the god Tammiiz, LXX @appov{, Joseph. Hypomnesitt- 
cum @apovt ; Vulgate, Adonis. It is mentioned as the name of a 
month in the Megillath Taanith, IV. 5, 6. Tammiz, whom the Phee- 
nician and other women bewailed in their ddwvacpor, is the "Adwris * 
of the Greeks. He was the youthful husband of IStar, according to 
the Babylonian mythology ; he is the sun-god, who, from year to year, 
decreases, becoming weaker and weaker, and at last during the win- 
ter dies, his death being bewailed by the Phoenician women with the 
cry DOC) ‘woe unto us’=athwvov, aidwov. The name is the 
same as that of the fourth month, in which occurs the summer sol- 
stice (Assyrian manzazu samas), the beginning of the retrograde 
motion of the sun-god. The Akkadian ITU SU-GUL-NA (¢. ZA. II. 
209 for variants) is explained as the month of the hand which sows. 

The regent of the fourth month was Adar.” He is the god of 
hunting, and as such he became more important among the Assyrians 
than he was among the Babylonians, as also did Nergal, the god of 
war. Adar is also the god of judgment, ‘the decider’ (médk)®; 
“ Lord of oracles” (dé/ purussé). He is called the ‘ warrior’ among 
the gods (gurddu, IV. Rawl. 33, 39), the “destroyer of the faith- 
less” ; “lord of totality” (2/7 3a nap-xa-a-ri) ; sar samé u ergitim, 
“king of heaven and earth.” He is the god of the hot mid-day sun, 
destroying all vegetation and human life, and Tammfiz, being the 
hottest month, is dedicated to him.” According to Delitzsch, the 
reading NIN-IB is the ideogram for Adar ; but Jensen contends that 
Ninib is the true reading for Adar in the meaning of the East-sun 
(die Ost-sonne)™, the sun-glow. Regarding the etymology of 


% 7.¢. "9% ‘my Lord’; “Ady also occurs. 
35 See Baudissin, l.c., p. 21. 
% Cf. the god Moloch. 
37 Cf. Haupt, Sintfuthbericht, 24, 12; Hommel, Vorsem. Kulturen, 1. 2335 
Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 50 and 85. 
88 Kosmologie, 457 8qq., and Keilinschrifiliche Bibliothek, Il. 154, rem. 6. 
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Adar, I should say that it might be derived from adéru, a synonym 
of sapatu and dénu, thus=‘the judge, decider’; the ideogram 
(AN) BAR is from Semitic dar, ‘cut, divide, decide.’ (See, on the 
other hand, J. Oppert in ZA. VI. 112).% Like Bel, his father, Adar 
is the local deity of Nipur and has ‘ fifty’ as his sacred number ; his 
consort was Gu/a,® “the mighty majestic lady” (73) ; she is called 
béltum rabitum, “the great lady”; asitu gal-la-tu be-el-tu rabitu, 
“the great physician, the mighty lady”; she is entitled to this 
epithet, because she is mistress over life and death (II. Rawl. 59, 
31 d-f) ; “she protects and spares life” (etirat gamilat nabisti’'a, 
says Nebuchadnezzar, £. /. H. IV. 38), “she who preserves ~ 
the body” (mutibat si-ri-ia), also see Haupt and Delitzsch, Bei- 
triage, 1. 197 and 219; according to V. Rawl. 56, 39 she is the 
dannat xara, “the mighty one in E¥ara.’ The star of Adar is 
also called (kakkab) su-ku-du, ‘javelin-star,’ IV. Rawl. 59, 11 a; 
Jensen, Kosmologie, 53. Adar occurs in the Old Testament in the 
proper name Adrammelek = Adar-matth, 2 Kings xix. 37." Another 
name for Adar seems to have been Nusku, whose sacred number 
was ten; he was the god of fire. His name I have derived from 
nasaku (Hebraica, VII. 89, rem. 17) ; compare S? 212 nu-us-ku= 
ri-’-u; it is the Hebrew 103 (2 Kings xix. 37), first pointed out 
by J. Halévy in Journal Asiatique, XIII. (1879) 387 = Mélanges de 


8° The god M35 mentioned in Amos v. 26 ought to be pointed sakkuth ; 
compare AN SAG-GUD = AN NIN-IB, Haupt, 7¢xés, 37, 31, which is usually 
explained as ‘the supreme judge.’ The LXX rv oxnvjy, of course, is based on 
30 = oxnv}. Explanations of the name are attempted in Schrader’s Ketlin- 
schriften und das alte Testament,? 442, Delitzsch, Paradies, 215 sq., and Georg 
Hoffmann in Stade’s Zeitschrift, II1. 112 sq.; [%3 (¢bid.) is a wrong reading for 
{VS (or rather (3; Haupt in ZA. II. 266-67) = Assyrian Kémdanu (Kaimanu, 
pronounced Keudnz), which in II. Rawl. 32, 15 ef, is mentioned as the name of 
the planet Saturn (so first Jules Oppert). “The * in the first syllable of the name 
for Saturn {3 contrasted with the Assyro-Babylonian éémdnz, goes back per- 
haps to a byform 4éudn, with the first ¢ modified to @, which may have been cur- 
rent in every-day speech” (Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar, § 64, note). Saturn 
was called Aémdnu (Mandean [X™5) ‘true, durable, eternal,’ because of his 
slow motion (Jensen, Kosmologie, 114, and ibid. p. 502); it is explained as 
“the star of justice and righteousness” (kakkad kétti % misar, II. Rawl. 
49, 41). 

49 Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 95; ZK. II. 2 and 242. Gu-la Su-’-e-ti balatum, 
* Gula, the mistress of life”; gu-/u-s occurs as a synonym of raézé, Haupt, Texts, 
59, 12 and I5. 
41 Winckler, ZA, II. 392 sq.; C. Adler, Proc. Am. Or. Soc., 1887, XXXIII. sq. 
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critique et d'histoire, p. 177, note 1.% He is the god of the mid-day 
sun, and thus the god of fire; cf V. Rawl. 54, 17a; 64, 18 and 42, 
where he is called ‘the lofty messenger’ (sukallu giru). The zodi- 
acal sign for this month is read by some zangar(u),® which in 
Assyrian means ‘workman,’ Aram. 8733, Arab. nagear. According 
to Sayce it is probably a dialectic form of Lamga, a name of the 
moon-god (II. Rawl. 47, 66.c). Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 311, reads 
the sign P(B)udukku = crab? (S° 171; II. Rawl. 52, 53 ab): but 
this, according to London Academy, Dec. 6, 1890, p. 530, means 
‘division,’ and also ‘circle. Now we know that the colures (ai 
xoAovpor), according to Proclus, are the two great circles passing 
through the solstitial points, Cancer and Capricorn, so that xoAovpos 
is an equivalent of xdpxtwos (crab). Hence it is quite possible that 
pulukku (ideogr. XAC, from Assyrian xa¢dé, ‘cut, divide’) is ‘divi- 
sion,’ i.e. the solstitial colure, and is used instead of the sign-name 
in the same way as xoAovpos; and, further, that this Babylonian 
usage caused the Greek use which we thus find in Proclus. 

The name of the fifth month is a-du (var. 47), Aramean 38 =July- 
August ; Joseph. And. IV. 4, 7 "ABa (not Safa, as B. Niese reads in 
his edition of Josephus) and “AB (Joseph. Aypomnesticum, c. 27). 
Delitzsch says“; “The meaning of S& is less evident. It may, 
however, be conjectured that it is the Assyrian du (hostile), an 
application fully justified by the excessive heat of this month. The 
Akkadian ITU NE-NE-GAR (abbreviated to NE, V. Rawl. 9, 9), 
‘month making much fire,’ would justify this etymology.” Against 
this etymology we raise, among others, the objection, that a-du is 
never written a-a-bu. The month Ab is the season for building 
(kin temén Gli &@ biti), “for laying the foundation of cities and 
houses” (Sarg. Cyl. 60-61) ; Professor Haupt, therefore, suggests 
that Ab is the month of the aée or ‘ bulrushes,’® as the season in 


42 Also see Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossier, §2, rem. 2; Paul Haupt in 
Andover Rev. I. (1884), 93; Zimmern, Busspsalmen, p. 25 and 76; C. Adler, 
Proc. Am. Or. Soc. Oct. 1887, XXXIII. 

43 Briinnow, Classified List, No. 11163. 

44 Hebrew and Assyrian, 16, rem. 2; also Prolegomena, p. 45; Zimmern, Buss- 
psalmen, p. 84. 

45 Abu, ‘reed, bulrushes, thicket of bulrushes, canebrake (arundinetum).’ 
Asurnacirpal, I. 23, Aima gané abi uxdgicu, “he cut off like canes of a cane- 
brake” (not “like the reed of the month Ab,” as Lhotzky, p. 30 of his disser- 
tation translates); occasionally the word is written with a 8. Cf Hebrew 
MS¥ MPM Job ix. 26 = NBINDD Isaiah xviii. 2. 
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which the reeds and bulrushes were cut for building purposes (Sen- 
nach. Bell. 43 ; Sennach. Rass. 70). 

Three months seem to have been consecrated by the Babylonians 
to building purposes: 1. The month Siwan (May-June), whose ideo- 
gram is interpreted ‘the month of brickmaking’; 2. the month Ab; 
3. the month AraxSamna (October-November), with the ideogram 
‘month of the achievement of foundations.’ The nations which used 
these ideograms evidently were no longer a nomadic tribe, but a 


‘settled people (J. Halévy). 


Sargon, in his cylinder, 1. 61 (ed. Lyon = I. Rawl. 36, 51), calls the 
month Ab the arax a-rad Gi-bil (i.e. 28é4@) “the month of the 
descent of fire” ; and Asurbanipal (V. Rawl. 9, 9) speaks of it as 
“the month of the bow star, the daughter of Sin, the archeress”’ 
(ga-sit-tu), ina arxi Abi arax (kakkab) gasti.® The month is dedi- 
cated to the “Lord with the straight weapon” (AN NIN IC ZI-DA 
EN ...), not to the goddess Allat, the queen of Hades, as Dr. 
Laurie believes. The zodiacal sign is read A, which according to 
Jensen (Kosmologie, p. 519) is an abbreviation of ari, ‘lion,’ 
Hebrew M8. 

On a cylinder the solar or zodiacal Lion is placed near the head 
of the solar hero Gilgame8, as he overcomes the lunar ‘ Bull.’ 
Macrobius expresses the general voice of antiquity when he says of 
the lion, “This beast seems to derive his own nature from that 
luminary (the sun), being in force and heat as superior to all other 
animals as the sun is to the stars. The lion is always seen with his 
eyes wide open and full of fire, so does the sun look upon the earth 
with open and fiery eye” (Saturnalia, I. 21 ; Robert Brown, Proc. 
Soc. Bibl. Arch. XIII. 259-260). 

Ululu is the name of the sixth month ; Hebrew bby (Neh. vi. 15), 
Greek éAovA (1 Macc. xiv. 2).” Iam not aware of any etymology 
proposed by Assyriologists. ‘To explain it we have to examine the 
Pheenician inscriptions. In the Phoenician inscription of the Pi- 
reus appears for the first time the name of the month FM, 
(mms IV Of3"3 “on the fourth day of Marzex” *), representing 


46 Professor Haupt (in M/élanges dediées & M. Leemans) translaes: “Im 
Monat Ab, dem Monat, da der Stern des Bogens, der streitbaren (garittu) 
Tochter Sin’s leuchtet”; also cf arax Ab, arax na-an-mur-ti (kakkab) gasti, 
“in the month of Ab, the month of the appearance of the bow-star.” 

47 With a change of # to ¢, as Assyrian Udume and Edém, etc. 

48 Cf. Hebrew Miva ‘lamentation’ (Jer. xv. 5) and ‘feast,’ ‘jubilant shouting’ 
(Amos vi. 7). 
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the idea of a funeral repast, which terminated the ceremonies of 
mourning and lamentation, and one is inclined to consider Marzex 
as the Phcenician equivalent of Ell (from a/édu, ‘shout, cry aloud,’ 
Hebrew 55° «lament? as well as ‘ shout for joy’) inasmuch as in this 
month there was celebrated the resurrection of Tammuz-Adonis, who 
had died in the winter time.” The non-Semitic expression for this 
month is read ITU KIN DINGIR NIN-NA, “ month of the message 
of Star,” because in this month she went to the underworld. NI-IN- 
NI = Zar occurs in II. Rawl. 39, 64 ab = Nana, Greek Navvaa and 
perhaps Isaiah Ixv. 11 “3 (Nanai) for "J% (Lagarde). The zodiacal 
sign for this month is KI, which according to Jensen (Kosmodlogie, 
p- 311 and 530) is to be read #r#, ‘ear of corn,’ or adsénu, ‘ Korn 
in Aehren,’ and is = staxys=Spica ‘a Virginis’; according to 
Robert Brown it is to be read asvu, a technical term for ‘moon- 
station,’ of which Spica was the twentieth in the Babylonian cycle. 
_The month is dedicated to the goddess IStar (Aphrodite). Con- 
cerning this name I should say: 1. There are those who still cling to 
the Akkadian origin of this name, like Sayce (/7ibdert Lectures, p. 252) 
and Robert Brown (Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. XIII. 187) ; they explain 
the name as a compound of IS=‘heaven’+ TAR = TUR (young, 
small) = ‘ heaven-child, daughter of heaven.’ It is almost needless 
to add that this is but a fanciful conjecture of Sayce and Brown, 
especially since ¢«7 is not Akkadian but of Assyrian origin. 2. Most 
scholars now believe in the Semitic origin of the name; we find 
IStar used, a. in the general meaning of goddess = aséaru; (dat) 


49 See Lucian, De dea syr. 6; M. E. Renan, Revue Archéologique, 1888, pp. 5= 
7; J. Halévy, Revue des Etudes Fuives, 1888, pp. 275-77. Pietschmann, Ge- 
schichte der Phinizter, p. 232, says: In Tyros feiert man alljahrlich beim Wieder- 
beginn der Regenzeit das Fest des Erwachens, der Wiedererweckung des Melkart. 
— According to C. Adler (Proc. Am. Or. Soc., October, 1889, p. CLXXI sq.) the 
shdfar was sounded during this entire month. — Connected with the name of this 
month is the proper name Elulzeus, ’EdovAaios (erar)?) Joseph. Antt. IX. 14, 2 
‘one born in Ell.’.—The Sennach. Taylor, Cyl. II. 45, mentions Lu-H-i Sar 
(maxaz) Si-du-un-ni pulxi melammi beliti’a isxuputu, “L., the king of Sidon, 
whom the power and splendor of my lordship prostrated.” Also the form U-/x- 
Ja-a occurs as the name of a king of Babylon, Iluleus, Ptolemy "IAovAalov. On 
Elulzus of Tyre (728-692 B.c.) Pietschmann /.c. 300 sq., remarks: Der Name 
ist abzuleiten von dem babylonisch-assyrichen Monatsnamen Elfl, Babylonisch 
Ulfil. Dass in Phénizien damals die babylonisch-assyrischen Benennungen der 
Monate iiblich gewesen sind, folgt daraus nicht. Darin dass dieser Kénig von 
Tyrus Elulaeus heisst, zeigt sich vielmehr der Einfluss der politischen Stellung 
Assyriens. Ululai ist naimlich allem Anscheine nach der Name gewesen den 
Salmanassar IV. als KGnig von Babylon gefiihrt hat. 
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Zstar, Delitzsch, Lesestiicke, 135, 42; (ilat) ts-ta-ri, ‘my god- 
dess,’ preceded by (#7) 7-4, ‘my god’! Haupt, Zexés, 123, 8 and 
10; plur. #s¢ardt mat’ia, “the goddesses of my country.” 4. As 
a proper name = Old Testament ‘AStoreth. The word occurs in the 
Moabite inscriptions as “MWY; Aramean “MD; Phoenician ‘A/ér; 
Greek *A@dpa (Strabo, XVI. 4, 27).” 

IStar is the daughter of the god Sin, ma-rat Sin (IV. Rawl. 4, 21); 
bélit text, bélit taxazi (“ goddess of the battle”) ; she is called res-# 
sa Samé u ergitim, “the princess of heaven and earth.” Her sacred 
number is fitteen, which, with the determinative of goddess prefixed 
to it, is often used to express her name ; according to some, she re- 
ceived that number because, as the daughter of Sin, she was origin- 
ally a lunar goddess, and full moon was on the 15th of the month. 
As an original lunar goddess (dorpodpyy) she was a. goddess of 
births, and 4. goddess of fertility (W. H. Roscher, Lexikon, p. 390 
sqq.). That she is called the daughter of Sin, certainly indicates 
that the conception of her as a lunar deity is a later syncretism, 
because ancient Babylonian mythology knows only a male lunar 
deity, Sin. ‘The lunar character of the goddess may still be seen in 
Genesis xiv. 5, where instead of O°" MIMMWP we ought to read 
Pp mney =p mines. 

She loved Tammiiz (Adonis), the beautiful sun-god ; and after his 
death she descended into Hades (IV. Rawl. 31) to look for the 
waters of life, whose source rises there. We find in the inscriptions 
a. Istar Assuritu, Assyrian I8tar, later on called Jstar sa Ninua ; and 
4. [star sa Arba-ila (Arbela). She was worshipped among the 
Babylonians as the goddess of the star Venus (called Di/-daz, the 
Aedégar of Hesychius); as such she is called nabi ; nabat kakkabu, 
usually translated ‘the herald, herald-star,’ from a root 833 ‘call, 
herald,’ but better from 133 ‘be high, exalted.’*! As goddess of 
the star Venus, [Star was for some time a. Goddess of the morning 
star, Anunit, which noun occurs also as name of a star, kakkab 
Anunitum, V. Rawl. 46, 34 a. She is the male Venus,” the goddess 


50 Cf. Atargatis, ’Arapydrn = Attar-Ate, the Attar of Ate (a Phcenician god) 
= Aepxer®; A-tar-sa-ma-im we find in V. Rawl. 8, 112, perhaps= nba 
RYT (Jer. vii. 18), on which see Schrader in Proc. of Berl. Academy, 1886, 
477-491; George Hoffmann, ZA. II. 48, and the well-known controversy between 
Schrader and B. Stade; on Atargatis, see also Lagarde, Armenische Studien, 
No. 846, and A/itthetlungen, I. 77. 

51 See, however, Jensen, Kosmologie, p.117; ZA. V. 117. 
52 On which see Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve’s Essays and Studies, p. 166. 
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of war, a daughter of Anu, and worshipped, together with ASur, as 
the principal divinity of the Assyrian pantheon. She corresponds to 
the Roman Bellona. 4. Goddess of the evening star, goddess of 
love and sensuality, a female deity; Béut-i/éni, daughter of Sin. 
Cf. Ezech. viii. 14 ; Baruch vi. 43 ; Herodotus, I. 199. 

The seat of Anunit was Agane,® her temple Z-u/dar. The seat 
of Belit-ilani was Erech (Assyrian Uruk, modern Warka, Greek 
*"Opxoy) ; her temple is called Z-ana (house of heaven). 

IStar and Beltis were often confounded, indeed they were origi- 
nally but two forms of one and the same goddess, and we are there- 
fore not surprised at the statement (III. Rawl. 53, 36-7), “ Venus at 
sunrise is IStar among the gods ; Venus at sunset is Belit among the 
gods.” As to the etymology of this “ mysterious goddess of life and 
death, of love and hatred, of pleasure and pain, of things supernal 
and things infernal,’ I should say that according to Haupt, cited by 
C. P. Tiele in Leyden Congress, Transactions, Il. p. 497, note, ASto- 
reth (IStar) is a feminine form of ASur; [Star standing for /#ar# 
Istartu (UAW) would be a form like i#drtu (fem. to itbdru, ‘ be- 
friended’ ./"13M) from the verb “WY ‘to-unite.’® Against Haupt 
and Delitzsch, Noldeke maintains that a metathesis of /# into ¢# is 
not known in Semitic grammar. George Hoffmann, however, in his 
excellent article, User einige phinikische Inschriften,* p. 22, sides 
with Delitzsch-Haupt, deriving AStoreth from “WS, Aramean "FW 
‘be voluptuous,’ which perhaps is the true etymon of IStar-AStoreth. 

But what is the relation of [Star to ¢¢aritu (Aramean RFMD), 
mentioned so often in the cuneiform inscriptions as a synonym of 
gadistu (WW) and usually explained as ‘the sacred prostitute,’ 
referring to the account of Herodotus, I. 199? Of the many views 
held by Assyriologists I will mention but two: @. M. J. Oppert and 
M. J. Halévy (Zrans. of Leyden Congress, 1. 87-91) explain the 
name /s/ar(-itu) as a mere appellative noun in the meaning of 
‘woman or goddess,’ and as an abbreviation of #3¢aritu a synonym 
of gadistum and xarimtum. M. Halévy says:™ istaritu and DANWY 
appear under different forms. The Hebrew, certainly, was not 
adopted from the Assyrian ; this is shown by the initial 9, which is 


58 Also Sippara, according to Ed. Meyer (in Roscher’s Lexikon, 649). 
54 Also see ZDMG. XXXIV. 758; Am. Journ. Phil. VIII. 278, rem. 1, and De- 
litzsch, Prolegomena, 138, rem. 2. : 
55 ZK. I. 306, and Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 38-39. 
56 Vol. 36 of the Géttingische Gelehrte Abhandlungen. 
87 Revue des Etudes Fuives, No. 18, 182 sq. 
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not found in Assyrian any more. It must have been a Semitic noun, 
used prior to the separation, just as Anu (‘3D) ; Syr. “IY, Sabean 
“WINS (name of a god, not goddess !) are also indigenous. Ethiopic 
has “BP in accordance with the phonetic change of YW to D. The 
feminine termination -z¢z (M1) appears only in Hebrew-Phcenician and 
in Assyrian; 7s¢aritu, according to M. Halévy, means 1. female, 
2. consort, 3. goddess. We find s/arit (//) Anum, “the consort 
of Anu”; the meaning ‘goddess’ appears in such phrases as 7i’a 
@ istari’a,“ my god and my goddess.” 4. C. P. Tiele explains 7#¢ari- 
tum as derived from I8Star, in the meaning of “a woman dedicated 
to the service of [Star.” 

A synonym of #¢aritu is gadistu (Hebrew MY">), which is com- 
monly explained as a ‘sacred prostitute.’ This may have been the 
meaning of the word in the Old Testament; but M. J. Halévy 
(Revue des Etudes Juives, XVI. 182) maintains that its meaning is 
‘spouse, legitimate wife,’ who is exclusively consecrated to her hus- 
band and defended against others. It has been mentioned before 
that the Old Testament MAW is but a mispunctuation, either 
intentional on the part of the sacred writers, to indicate their con- 
tempt for heathen idols, or unintentional on the part of the Massor- 
ites — perhaps owing toa popular analogy to the sounds of ’A @podiry. 
At any rate, we know now that a name for ‘goddess’ in Phoenicia 
(Assyrian A/é¢ Martu-ki) was ASs-tar-tu. 

Concerning ASera and A&toreth, I should say that modern investi- 
gations have proved that there is no connection between the two 
words. ‘IWS, according to most scholars, is connected with As- 
syrian a@sirtu, ‘she who brings salvation, prosperity.’ Friedr. Delitzsch 
explains it as equal to ‘sanctuary, temple,’ whilst there are those 
who cling to ‘tree, stake, phallus.’ Cf Collins, Proc. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch. X1. 291-303 ; E. Schrader in ZA. III. 367; Stade, Geschichte 
Israels, 1. 184 and 458; Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc. 1891, p. 511 foll. 

On the so-called loan of Greek “Adpodirn on the part of the 
Greeks from the Semitic, see F. Hommel in London Academy, 
Feb. 25, 1882, p. 140; and Meue Jahrbiicher fiir klassische Philolo- 
gie, 1882, p. 176; Lagarde, Mitthetlungen, I. 75-78; Pietschmann, 
Phiniszier, p. 284, etc. On the other hand, see the literature cited 
by Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve in his Essays and Studies, p. 170, note 3. 
I will add here that I do not believe that Greek ’Adpodirn was bor- 
rowed from the Semitic; but it would be out of the range of this 
paper to show proof therefor ; I shall return to it in a special essay 
on “Semitic words in the Greek language.” 
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In IV. Rawl. 32 and 33, we have a hemerology of the intercalary 
month Eldl, to which in the second edition of this IV. volume has 
been added, from a number of fragments, another hemerology for 
the month MarcheSwan. These two hemerologies are important, 
inasmuch as the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth 
day (besides the nineteenth !) are set apart for special duties, which 
are to be performed by the king on these days. At the time when 
this paper was presented to the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, the writer was not aware of an article from the pen of 
Dr. Peter Jensen of Strassburg, the author of the interesting book 
on the Cosmology of the Babylonians. Waving read the paper, he 
fully agrees with Dr. Jensen and notes with great satisfaction that his 
views presented to the society at their meeting in Philadelphia are 
fully substantiated by Dr. Jensen’s article, and he acknowledges his 
great indebtedness for the light shed by Dr. Jensen on the question 
of the mu-dat-tu on the nineteenth day of the month.® If the Baby- 
ldnians knew a week of seven days, it began with each month, and was 
not a week running through the whole year as was the Jewish week. 
This opinion of Jensen has been fully proved by the discovery of 
the MarcheSwan hemerology, showing exactly the same peculiarity. 
The seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days of the 
month are set apart. The nineteenth day is the forty-ninth, seven 
times seventh, from the beginning of the previous month, which seems 
to indicate a counting from a previous month as well as from this. 
A week of seven days is implied in the Babylonian Flood story, the 
rain continuing six days and ceasing on the seventh, and another 
period of seven days intervening between the cessation of the storm 
and the disembarking of Noah,” the dove, swallow, and raven 
being sent out on the seventh day. The five days singled out in 
these two hemerologies are called “2m XUL-GAL, which, according 
to Briinnow’s Classified List, No. 9508, always means dimnu, ‘evil, 
nefastus.’ It is true that in III. Rawl. 56, 33, we read dm XUL- 
GAL = su- followed by an incomplete sign, which might have been 
-/um, but could also have had another value, and is, therefore, useless 
for the matter under discussion. In no instance does 4m XUL-GAL 
mean sadattu. As for this sa-dat-tu, which is compared to Hebrew 
MSW, I should say that we have thus far three passages in which the 
word occurs, namely, 1. II. Rawl. 32, 16 ab, sa-bat ( pat /) -tum = tm 


58 refer to Dr. Jensen’s article in the Sunday School Times of January 16, 
1892, pp. 35 and 36. 
59 Deluge, lines 121-139. 
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nix libbi, “day of quieting the heart” (cf nuxxu libbi iléni, “to 
placate the heart of the gods, reconcile”) ; but this sada/fu could 
just as well be read sa-pat-tum, from sapatu = sapatu,” ‘to judge,’ 
instead of sabattu from sabatu = gamaru, ‘cease,’ literally ‘cut off.’ 
2. In Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. (Dec. 1888) are published some cuneiform 
syllabaries by Dr. C. Bezold, in which we read, col. I. 25, sur = suppi, 
sulla, suxxu, nuxxutu, naxarmutu, nuxxu, and sa-bat-tim; 3. We 
read the same in col. IV. 8. The arguments in favor of the exist- 
ence of a seven-day week among the Babylonians drawn from the 
existence of several inscriptions containing a list of seven planets are 
weakened by the fact that these planets are not always mentioned in 
the same order, and that the moon precedes the sun. 

No document tells us anything about an identity between the sab- 
bath and the Babylonian seventh day of the week, or even the seventh 
of the month. Against the supposed Babylonian origin of the He- 
brew week and the sabbath, I should further say that there is, in the 
Babylonian calendar, published in V. Rawl. 48-49, not the slightest 
indication of either the week of seven days or a weekly rest-day. On 
the other hand, we have in V. Rawl. 43 an ideographic list of the 
names of the twelve months, in which each of the months has six 
subdivisions. The months apparently were divided into two luna- 
tions, and each lunation was further divided into periods of five days 
each, the first being given to Anu, the second to Ea, and the third 
to Bel. 

To say that the Jewish sabbath, as known in the Old Testament, 
is borrowed from the Babylonians is very hazardous, the existence 
of such a day among the latter nation being a very doubtful thing.” 
The existence of the seven-day week among the Babylonians is not 
demonstrated, still less have we proof of any special observance or 
celebration of one day in the seven. 


60 Cf. tabu for tébu, and many other instances. 

61] call special attention to Prof. Francis Brown’s cautious article in the 
Presbyterian Review, 111. 688-700, and on the other hand to such hasty, unwar- 
ranted statements as we find among others in the Aid/. Sacra, 1889, p. 331 sqq. 
The writer of this article shows in almost every line that he has no independent 
knowledge of the cuneiform inscriptions, and relies wholly upon the statements 
of Sayce, Schrader, and others. 


(Zo be continued in the next number.) 
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Egypt and Palestine, 1400 B.c.! 
PROF. MORRIS JASTROW, JR. 


UR knowledge of the early history of Palestine is still compara- 
tively scanty, and this, despite the remarkable discoveries and 
researches of the past decades, which have so greatly extended our 
vista of antiquity. While we possess documents which enable us to 
follow the course of events in southern Mesopotamia from a period 
as remote at least as 2700 B.c., and the monuments of Egypt take 
us back, it is claimed, to a still earlier period, we know but little from 
native sources of the internal affairs of Palestine outside of the con- 
federacy of the Beni Israel previous to the tenth century B.c.; and 
even in the case of this confederacy the sources become exceedingly 
vague, and finally uncertain, as we approach the border-line in its 
history marked by what is commonly known as the “ Exodus.” For 
the period previous to the Exodus, the pages of Genesis, though 
abounding in historical reminiscences of the. greatest interest and 
value, are yet, even in the case of such chapters as xiv., xxxiv., and 
Xxxvi., so obscured by legendary admixture and uncertain tradition 
that, without further light thrown upon the narrative from extraneous 
sources, it is hardly possible to do more than reconstruct general 
pictures of life in Palestine at this time. Fortunately, extraneous 
sources for this early period do not entirely fail us; and they have 
recently been enriched by a most important discovery in a quarter 
entirely unlooked for. 

The Assyrian sources, indeed, for the history of Palestine, flowing 
so copiously for the ninth, eighth, and seventh centuries, cease ere 
we reach the Exodus. Before the ninth century we have a refer- 
ence in Assyrian inscriptions to Palestine from the days of Tiglath- 
Pileser I. (ca. 1100 B.c.), who bounds his dominions on the west by 
the “ great sea of the land of Akarri,” —a term which, no doubt, was 
intended to include Palestine in the proper sense, as well as Syria 


1 In view of the general importance to Old Testament students of the El- 
Amarna tablets which form the basis of this paper, it has been thought desirable 
to include in it some account of the bearings of the tablets on the history of prov- 
inces adjacent to Palestine proper. 
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and the Phcenician coast.? It is probable, also, that the grandfather 
of this king, Salmaneser I., who, as we know, made extensive con- 
quests in the East and West, already maintained a supremacy over 
Palestine. For the events related in the 14th chapter of Genesis, 
which certainly point to early political relations between southern 
Mesopotamia and eastern Palestine prior to the Assyrian supremacy, 
nothing has as yet been gleaned from Babylonian sources beyond 
some proposed, but still doubtful, identifications of names. Among 
these that of Amraphel with Hammurabi, first suggested by Schrader 
and Halévy,! may be regarded as the most significant, because, if 
correct, it would approximately fix the date of the great conflict 
there described. 

Egypt, however, has come to our aid in filling up a part of the 
gap between the days of Amraphel and the establishment of the 
Israelitish kingdom. During the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties, cov- 
ering, in a rough estimate, the four centuries from 1600 to 1200 B.c., 
Palestine was brought into close relations with Egypt. Shortly 
after the re-establishment of a native dynasty in Egypt, consequent 
upon the expulsion of the still mysterious “ Hyksos” kings, the 
Egyptian monarchs began their famous series of Eastern campaigns. 
Under Thotmes I. Egyptian armies marched victoriously through 
Palestine and Syria, and passed within the confines of Mesopotamia. 
The work of conquest was continued with greater efficiency by 
Thotmes III., who, as a result of a large number of campaigns, suc- 
ceeded in bringing under Egyptian control the cities lying along the 
Phcenician coast, as well as those in the interior; and, penetrating 
beyond the stronghold of the Hittites at Carchemish, claimed pos- 
session also of the northwestern districts of Mesopotamia, known to 
the Egyptians as Nahrain (or Nahrina) and Mitanni. Whether this 
king also reached the country of Ashur proper remains an open ques- 
tion, though it is certain that the Assyrian ruler paid tribute to the 
Egyptian, and it would also appear that Babylonia at this time or 
shortly thereafter acknowledged the supremacy of Egypt.’ Still, 


2 Inscription at Sebeneh-Su; III. Rawl. 4, No. 6, 1.8; Schrader, Die Keilin- 
schrifien am Eingange der Quellgrotte des Sebeneh-Su, p.7 sqq.; Schrader, K.-B., 
I. p. 48. 

3 See an article by the writer on “ Palestine and Assyria in the Days of Joshua,” 
in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, VII. 1. 

* Schrader, Die keilschr. Babyl. Kénigsliste, pp. 25, 26; Halévy, Revue des 
Et. Fuives, XV. 168 sgg.; Zimmern, Die Assyriologie als Hiilfswissenschaft fir 
das Studium des A. T, p. 10, accepts the identification. 

5 Wilkinson, History of Ancient Egypt, Il. 242; Brugsch, History of Egypt, 
I. 374. 
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whatever may be the facts with regard to Assyria and Babylonia, they 
were not permanently affected by these Eastern campaigns of the 
Egyptians ; and even northern Syria, between the river Chabur and 
the Mediterranean, only remained for a comparatively short time in a 
condition of real subjection to Egypt. On the other hand, along the 
Phcenician coast and in Palestine proper, the Egyptian control was 
more complete ; and it may be said that here Egypt usurped the posi- 
tion for some time held by Assyria, appointing governors who were 
under her jurisdiction, and receiving tribute. But the successors of 
the great Thotmes experienced no little difficulty in maintaining this 
position. Egyptian garrisons appear to have been kept stationed at 
various points along the coast and in the interior, and expeditions 
had frequently to be undertaken for the purpose of quelling upris- 
ings. Under the immediate successors of Thotmes, Amenophis II. 
and Thotmes IV., Egypt still managed to hold her own; but there 
are- distinct evidences of a weakening of her grasp over these lands 
during the reign of Amenophis III., a decline which becomes more 
obvious when Amenophis IV. comes to the throne. It may be that 
the religious changes which began to make themselves felt in Egypt 
in the days of Amenophis III., and which, through the policy pur- 
sued by Amenophis IV., led to what has with some propriety been 
called a religious revolution,® was in some measure responsible for this 
decline in political power, — the religious movement drawing to itself 
some of the vitality of the nation that might otherwise have been 
expended in the maintenance and increase of foreign possessions. 
But whatever the causes may have been, tribute from Nahrina ceases 
after the reign of Amenophis III.; the Eastern campaigns of the 
latter are few in number and indecisive in character, while Ameno- 
phis IV. does not appear to have conducted any expedition in per- 
son, and only a single reference to the tribute of Rutennu (as the 
Egyptians called the district that included Phoenicia, Palestine, and 
Syria) is found on the monuments of his reign. It was not until the 
XIXth dynasty had firmly established itself that the vigorous policy 
of Thotmes III. was again taken up, and in consequence of the 
decisive victory gained by Rameses II. at Kadesh, over the Hittites 
and their allies, the old régime in a measure restored ; though it is 
significant for the altered political conditions that in the offensive 
and defensive alliance which Egypt made with the Hittites — then 


6 See the account of the famous “ heresy ” in Wilkinson, II. 279-286; Brugsch, 
I. 492 sgq. 
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rapidly growing in power —she recognized the rights and claims of 
this people in a manner that led in the course of another century to 
a practical abandonment of her position.’ 

Naturally the Egyptian records, prepared by Egyptian kings, indi- 
cate only in a general way the decline of her control over her 
Eastern provinces that marks the period intervening between Ameno- 
phis III. and the accession of the XIXth dynasty ; but these general 
indications can now be supplemented by details of a remarkably 
striking character. In the spring of 1888, some fe//ahs, rummaging 
the ruins at El-Amarna, situated about a hundred miles south of 
Cairo,’ and the site of the city founded by Amenophis IV. for the 
better execution of his ambition to raise the worship of the solar 
deity to a pre-eminent position in the Egyptian pantheon, came 
across several hundred clay tablets, of varying size, inscribed on both 
sides in cuneiform character of a somewhat peculiar type, though 
approaching the variety current in southern Mesopotamia. The 
bulk of these tablets, 181 in number, were acquired by the Berlin 
Museum, 54 found their way to the Bulaq Museum, 81 to the British 
Museum, and about 20, so far as known, passed into the hands of 
private individuals. These tablets proved to be a part of the official 
archives of Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV., embodying letters 
and reports, couched, with a few exceptions,’.in the language of 
Babylonia, and addressed to the Egyptian kings by their officials and 
by Eastern rulers having relations with Egypt. The Berlin and 
Bulaq portions of the collection, together with four in the possession 
of W. Golinischeff, of St. Petersburg, and one belonging to Professor 
Maspero, have now been published.” Of the English collection the 
text of only four has as yet appeared, together with brief indica- 
tions of the contents of the remainder.” 


7 Wilkinson, II. 319; Brugsch, II. 65, 66, 70 sgq. 

8 On the authority of Maspero, quoted by Winckler (Der Thontafelfund von 
£l-Amarna, 1. Preface) there is no warrant for the form Tel el-Amarna, which 
Sayce (Academy, No. 1034) continues to use. ? 

® There is one in the Bulaq collection (No. 28,185) in the language of Arsapi; 
another in the Berlin collection (marked VA. Th. 422) in the language of Mitanni. 
Regarding the latter, see the valuable articles of Jensen and Bruennow, Zeits. f. 
Assyr. V. pp. 166-259, and also the attempt at decipherment by Sayce in the 
same number of the journal. 

10 Winckler-Abel, Der Thontafelfund von El-Amarna, 3 vols., Berlin, 1889-90. 

11 Budge, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, X. 540-579. Sayce 
also published in the P. S. B. A. XI. 326-413, transliterations of most of the 
Bulag tablets, together with translations and short comments; in addition to this 
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The discovery of the tablets created at the time a profound sensa- 
tion, which, now that at least the bulk of them is accessible in the 
magnificent and excellent edition of Messrs. Hugo Winckler and 
Ludwig Abel, turns out to be fully warranted by their contents. 
The correspondence in this publication, exclusive of some miscel- 
laneous tablets, may be divided into two groups: (1) letters from 
rulers of Babylonia, of Assyria, of Mitanni (in the district of Nah- 
rina), Arsapi, Alashia, and one or more unknown kings; and 
(2) letters from officials of the Egyptian kings stationed at various 
places along the Phoenician coast and in the interior of the country, 
including Palestine proper.” r 

To the former class belong about forty. The letters are occupied 
chiefly with lists of presents forwarded to Egypt ; assurances of good 
will ; the desire of continuing amicable relations with Egypt ; and a 
good proportion of them are taken up with the negotiations for mar- 
riages that were being arranged between royal households. Though 
full of interest and not bare of important historical data, particularly 
those from DuSratta, the king of Mitanni, the second class, as they 
constitute the bulk, are also the more interesting and more impor- 
tant. That the correspondents of the Egyptian king stationed in 
Phcenicia and Palestine should address their master in the language 
and script of Babylonia instead of in Egyptian, as we should have ex- 


he has given transliterations and translations of 14 tablets in the possession of M. 
Bouriant (P. S. B. A. X. 488-525); but none of his translations are reliable. 
The same criticism applies to Sayce’s translations in Records of the Past, New 
Series, I. and II. Far superior, and full of most valuable suggestions, though to 
be accepted with the reserve inseparable from the present state of our knowledge, 
are Halévy’s translations of the entire edition of Winckler and Abel, now appear- 
ing in instalments in Yournal Asiatique (Tomes XVII-XVIII). Delattre has 
published very good translations of a selection of the letters (P. S. B. A. XIII. 
Parts 2, 5,6, 8). For a general account of the discovery and character of the 
tablets see Erman, Der Thontafelfund von Tell-Amarna (Sitzungsbericht der 
Akademie d. Wissenschaften 2u Berlin, 1888, pp 583-589); Winckler, Bericht 
tiber die Thontafeln von Tell-el-Amarna im Konigl. Museum zu Berlin und im 
Museum von Bulag (ib. pp. 1341-1357). See also Lehmann, Aus dem Funde 
von Tell-el-Amarna (Zeitschr. fiir Assyriologie, 111. 372-406), who also publishes 
three of the Berlin tablets; and an article by the writer in Zhe Nation, 1889, 
No. 889. 

12 Included in the collection are two letters addressed to a woman (Nos. 181 
and 191); a letter from the king’s daughter (No. 188); abcut ten from one 
official to another; and several fragments of mythological tablets, which, from 
certain indications found on them, appear to have served the Egyptian scribes as 
texts for acquiring a knowledge of the cuneiform characters and language. 
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pected, is in itself a remarkable feature which has been much com- 
mented upon. According to Sayce and others, it is an indication 

that Babylonian was employed in those days as the medium of diplo- 

matic interchange, giving to the Babylonian the rank that French 

held until recently, and to a certain extent still holds, in European 

courts. But without entering upon a discussion of the question here, 

I should like to suggest that it points rather to a political supremacy 

exercised over the district by Babylonia prior to the Assyrian occupa- 

tion above referred to, and for which some evidence is forthcoming.” 
On the plausible supposition that Babylonian was introduced at that 

time by Babylonian officials, or officials standing under Babylonian 
supervision, its continued use through the later periods of Assyrian 
and Egyptian supremacy occasions no difficulty. Custom has always 
been a tyrannical taskmaster in the ancient as well as in the modern 
Orient. 

Leaving this aside and coming to the tablets, we find the chief 
correspondents of the Egyptian king to be Rib-addi, a hazdnu or 
governor, stationed at Gubla (O. T. Gebal), the Byblos of the 
Greeks, — modern Gebeil,— on the Phoenician coast, from whom 
there are some fifty letters; and Aziru, governor of the district of 
Amuri, with his seat apparently at Sumuri, which must be sought for 
in the neighborhood of Gubla. There are about ten letters from 
Aziru, among them two addressed not to the king, but to fellow- 
officials. By the side of Rib-addi and Aziru there are a number 
of others represented by a single letter or a small series of letters. 
Among these are Pitia of ASkaluna (Ascalon), Zimriddi, hazdnu at 
Zi-du-na (Sidon), and afterwards at LakiSa (Lachish); Jabni-ilu of 
LakiSa, Zatatna of Akka (Acre), and five letters * from Abdi-heba, an 
officer of the king presiding over the district of Urusalim, which is 
none other than Jerusalem. In addition to all these, there are quite 
a number of correspondents from whose letters it is impossible to 
say where they were stationed, or exactly what official post they held. 
Prominent among these are Suardatum, Milkil, Arsapi, Zitripira, Da- 
gantakala, Biridipi, one whose name is probably to be read Laba@ 
and others. 

All of these letters, as well as quite a number of others so frag- 
mentary as to make it difficult to determine who the writers were, 
deal with the political situation during the reign of Amenophis IV. 


18 See my-article, above mentioned, in the Zezés. f Assyr. VII. 1. 
14 But see below, p. 107, 116, for two additional letters. 
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along the Phcenician coast and in the interior up to northeastern 
Syria, the confines of the Hittite empire. 

The general impression one gains from this correspondence is that 
Egypt experienced considerable difficulty at the time in maintaining 
her hold on the foreign provinces, — confirmatory of what was gleaned 
indirectly from Egyptian inscriptions. In addition to the cities of 
Pheenicia and Palestine already mentioned, there are references to a 
a number of others, such as Beruna (Beirut), Arwad (Aradus), Sur 
(Tyre), Argatu, and some less easy of identification. Almost all 
appear to be threatened with an attack from some quarter, showing 
that a large part of the province of Rutenu, if not the entire prov- 
ince, was involved in the political turmoil. The difficulties and dan- 
gers arise mainly from three sources, — the Hittites, uprisings of the 
native population, and intrigues of the Egyptian governors among 
themselves. Thus, to take the letters of Aziru” as an example, he 
tells us that he is threatened by an attack from the Hittites. The 
latter have already reached the land of NuhaiSe, which Halévy has 
ingeniously conjectured to be N31¥ OS™. Aziru stands in mortal 
fear of the Hittites ; but still he is willing, in obedience to the king’s 
orders, to proceed against them in company with Hatib. He makes 
the same statement in a letter addressed to Dudu, whom, apparently 
in official parlance, he calls his father, and one whom he addresses 
in the same way as his brother, Hai. In another letter he says that 
the Hittites are approaching the city of Dunip, or Tunip,’* and he is 
afraid lest the latter may join the general revolt against Egypt which 
the growth of the Hittite power is bringing about. We are in a posi- 
tion to follow the progress of the campaign; for another letter, evi- 
dently of later date, informs us that Tunip has been devastated, and 
that the princes of NuhaSSe have joined issues against Egypt. Aziru 
expresses the opinion that he will be able to defend the city of 
Sumuri, but this, it would seem, also became a difficult task, for we 
find him afterwards appealing for protection. Aziru’s fears of the 
spread of hostilities were being realized. But the Hittites and the 
princes of NuhaSSe were not the only enemies against whom Aziru 
was forced to defend himself. There are certain individuals, per- 
sonal opponents, who have spread damaging reports about him at 
the Egyptian court. Of what nature these reports were, we can sur- 
mise from the energetic protests of Aziru. It is clear that they 


15 Winckler-Abel, II. Nos. 31-40; cf. Delattre, P. S. B. A. XIII. 215-234. 
16 For a recent discussion regarding the site of Tunip, see Academy, Vol. 
XXXIX. (1891), pp. 65, 91, 164, 187, 236, 260, 284. 
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involved a suspicion of his fidelity to the cause of Egypt. He im- 
plores the king, Dudu, and other high dignitaries, not to place any 
faith in the statements made about him. The accuracy of his reports 
having been called in question, he asks the king to send an envoy so 
as to assure himself of their truth, He reminds the king that he 
furnishes as much revenue to the court of Egypt as any other gov- 
ernor, and he appeals to Dudu for confidence on the ground of grati- 
tude. “ Everything that I have,” says Aziru, “I owe to you,” and, 
moreover, “thou art my father, and I am thy son. The land of 
Amuri is thy land, and my house is thy house. Tell me thy desires 
and I will execute them, whatever they may be.” Fortunately we 
are not dependent upon surmises, for among the documents is a let- 
ter, evidently from the king to Aziru, in which the charges against 
the latter are clearly set forth. The message. is forwarded through 
an ambassador by the name of Hanni.® Aziru is accused of having 
acted in bad faith against a fellow-governor stationed at Gubla, whom 
he drove out of the city. Moreover, a woman by the name of Mada, 
whom it would appear the king of Egypt was anxious to have, — 
probably a foreign princess for the harem,—is in the hands of the 
Hittite chief at KidSa (Kadesh), and Aziru is charged also with 
having brought this about. ‘“ Why,” inquires the king, “does the 
woman Mada dwell with a man who is in revolt against Egypt?” In 
strong language Aziru is reproached for having played into the hands 
of the enemy, and he is threatened with death. “If for any reason 
thou contemplatest violence, and if thou carriest out the evil intent 
of thy heart, by the power of the King thou shalt die with thy 
whole family.” Aziru had promised to hand over the enemies of the 
king who are under his control. Hanni is commissioned to redeem 
this promise. The letter concludes with a solemn declaration of the 
great power of the king, “inviolable as the sun itself.’ The gov- 
ernor of Gubla, against whom Aziru is accused of having intrigued, 
is in all probability the Rib-addi from whom we have so many let- 
ters. In confirmation of this conjecture it may be mentioned that 
Rib-addi in these letters makes frequent mention of Aziru, and in 
terms that show the latter to have been an adversary of his. He 
asks the king to station Burihta in Sumuri and recall Hatib, who, it 
would appear from this, was in league with Aziru. Besides Aziru, 


17 Winckler-Abel, II., No. 40, obv. 14-19. 

18 Winckler-Abel, II., No. 92; Halévy (¥. 4. XVIII. No. 1, p. 173) conjec- 
tures the letter to be written by the governor of Gubla, but this is very improb- 
able. 
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there is his real father, AbdaSirti, and the latter’s sons, called “ mare 
Abdasirti” (mare, ‘sons’; equivalent to the Hebrew and Arabic 
bené), against all of whom Rib-addi prefers charges which explain 
the threat of the king in his letter to Aziru that he would wipe out 
the entire family of the latter. Rib-addi, however, as well as Aziru, 
had difficulties to contend with. Whether through indifference on 
the part of the king, or inability, the troops for which Rib-addi, in let- 
ter upon letter, with wearying persistence, asks, are not forthcoming. 
Time and again he declares that he is unable to hold out against his 
enemies, who are pressing upon him on every side, but apparently 
to little avail. From the earnest way in which he also declares his 
fidelity to Egypt, one is tempted to conclude that the king, though 
taking sides against Aziru, did not repose full confidence in Rib-addi, 
and for this reason may have declined to respond to the constant 
appeals for reinforcements. There is a third official, Yanhamu, more 
pawerful than either Aziru or Rib-addi, who seems to control the 
situation and to have the ear of the king. 

The letters of Aziru, Rib-addi, and others deal with affairs in 
the northern part of Rutenu, but they help us to understand the 
situation in the south. Here, too, hostilities threaten the power of 
Egypt ; and here, as in the north, intrigues and quarrels among rival 
officials complicate the state of affairs. The clearest light upon the 
situation in Palestine proper during the reign of Amenophis IV. is 
thrown by five letters emanating from a certain Abdi-heba, stationed 
at Jerusalem as a kind of viceroy over a considerable district. With 
the aid of this general view of Egypt’s position in Palestine and ad- 
jacent districts as gleaned from the portion of the correspondence 
above outlined, the detailed examination of these five letters will 
be found to solve many a problem in the ancient history of Palestine, 
and, by way of compensation, suggest new ones that require further in- 
vestigation. The announcement, first made by Professor Sayce," of the 
occurrence of the name Jerusalem on the El-Amarna tablets naturally 
aroused great interest. It was commonly held from the gloss (Jud. 
xix. 10 to DIS" viz.: Bowe N°") that Jebus was the older name, 
which clung to the place till the time of David; but 1 Chron. xi. 4, 
where, on the contrary, nowy is explained by the gloss DIS" XV}, is 
sufficient to show that the two names were used interchangeably, 
and that there is no warrant on this score for assuming one to 
be older than the other. We now find, several centuries before 


19 Academy, 1890, No. 937. 
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the events described in Judges, Jerusalem, but no mention of Jebus. 
Curiously enough, the locality is spoken of in the El-Amarna tablets 
as “the country (¢.c. district) of the city of Jerusalem,” twice, indeed, 
as a district, without the addition of the word “city” ; and once we 
find “the districts of the city of Jerusalem.” Moreover, a passage in 
the letters where a city Bit" Ninib is placed within the mat Urusalim 
leaves no doubt that in the days of Amenophis the name had a wider 
significance than in the later days of the Judean Kingdom. The 
word a/u (city) attached to mat (district), however, shows that 
it was originally a city; and the legitimate conclusion to be drawn 
is, that from the city the name came to be applied to adjacent parts, 
growing, by conquest or otherwise, until it seemed proper to speak 
of the matat#i of Jerusalem. Afterwards, in the days of Hebrew 
autonomy in Palestine, the name was once more restricted to the 
city proper, a different name being introduced to designate the dis- 
trict of which it formed a part; but in the meanwhile “ Jebus ” also 
having come into use for the same place, a confusion between the 
two terms ensues which ends with the abandonment of the name 
Jebus altogether. The question may be asked whether the Old 
Testament itself does not presefve a trace of the wider use of the 
term Jerusalem. This seems to be the case in 1 Chron. viii. 28, 
where, after an enumeration of a division of the tribe of Benjamin, 
embracing over sixty clans, the narrator or compiler adds, “ these 
dwelt in Jerusalem.” Here Jerusalem, it seems to me, must be taken 
in the sense of a district rather than a city, for it is difficult to 
suppose that so large a number of clans had room in a single town ; 
and it may well be that the glosses above referred to in Judges and 
Chronicles are to be explained on a similar supposition ; the addition 
mown" N° in the case of the former indicating that Jebus is a part 
of the district of Jerusalem, in the latter, the gloss DIS" NT calling at- 
tention to the fact that Jebus is included in (the district of) Jerusalem. 
The name in these tablets is invariably written Urusalim. The first 
is significant, for it bears out the theory already advanced by the He- 
brew grammarian, Hayyug,” and adopted by his successors, Ganah 
and Kambi, that the pronunciation of the Shewa is in general regu- 
lated by the following vowel. Urusalim would tend to become Ursa- 
lim, and so in the inscription of Sennacherib,” where he speaks of his 
attack upon Hezekiah, we actually find U+-sa-l-im-mu (var. ma). 
2” Nutt, The Two Treatises, etc., of Fehuda Hayug, p. 4 (bottom), Ewald and 
Dukes, Bettrage, etc., i. 4. 
211 R. 39, 8, 20, 32. So also the Syriac form of the name is Urisklem. 
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Uru and Ur are related to one another, as 19° to “8, the latter two 
being variant spellings of the same word, only that in the case of “Vit 
the nominative termination w has disappeared. The etymology of 
the name is now beyond all doubt, wv, ‘city,’ and Sa/m, which is 
probably the name of the deity to whom the city was sacred. It is 
interesting to note that at so late a period as the composition of Ps. 
Ixxvi., where, in vs. 3, now (for O2W1"") occurs in parallelism to 
{"3, this etymology of the name was still traditionally current. One 
is tempted to conclude from this passage that it was at one time cus- 
tomary to abbreviate Urusalim in this way by throwing off the first 
element — a supposition which, if correct, adds force to the proposed 
identification of Jerusalem with pov of Gen. xiv. 8 ; though the ex- 
istence of another BOW (Gen. xxxiii. 18), in the district of Shechem, 
adds a permanent element of doubt to any identification of this kind. 

Coming now to the letters themselves,” it appears that Palestine 
proper stood in the same relation to Egypt as the Phoenician coast. 
By means of his lieutenants stationed at various points, the king of 
Egypt exercised .a general control over the political affairs of the 
country. One of these stations was Lachish, where we find the 
above-mentioned Zimridda in control ; another is Zilu — to be identi- 
fied with the Benjamite Se/a*— governed by Japti-addi; Jerusa- 
lem is a third, presided over by Abdi-heba, and no doubt there 
were other centres. These officers stood immediately under the 
authority of the Egyptian king. We do not learn from the tablets 
whether an annual tribute was imposed upon the provinces; but 
from the frequent mention of presents in the tablets we may con- 
clude that the allegiance to Egypt took the form of some tax, though 
probably not a regular one. Beyond providing this, the chief duty 
of these officers consisted in maintaining the authority of their lord. 
Constant communication with the Egyptian court was maintained. 
Egyptian troops were sent, as circumstances demanded, to quell 


22 Winckler-Abel, Nos. 102-105. In the Zeitschrift f. Assyriologie, V1. 245- 
263, Zimmern publishes a transcription and translation of the letters with a valu- 
able commentary. See an article by the writer in the forthcoming number of the 
Zeitschrift (VII. 3), on “The Letters of Abdi-heba,” proposing amendments to 
Zimmern’s renderings, and discussing points connected with the letters. [Since 
this paper was read before the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Dec. 
29, 1891, Halévy’s translation of the five tablets has appeared (Yournal Asia- 
tigue, Nov.—Dec., 1891, pp. 517-30), and I am glad to see that some of the 
interpretations I proposed in preference to those of Zimmern agree with those 
of the distinguished French savant.] 

2% Zily stands to VOX as Ziduna to JTS. 
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uprisings of the population and to protect the interests of Egypt 
against rival powers. 

The terms in which Abdi-heba addresses the king show that his 
position did not differ materially from those of his colleagues at 
Zidon, Gubla, and Sumuri. His letters open with the salutation: 
“To the King my lord, thus speaks Abdi-heba thy servant. To the 
feet of my lord the King, I prostrate myself seven times and seven 
times.” ** No doubt such expressions are to a great extent pure 
formalities, but the servile tone in them may be regarded as genuine. 
To clinch the matter, we have the direct confession of Abdi-heba 
that he owes his position to the king. ‘“ Neither my father nor my 
mother put me in this place, but the arm of the mighty King”; and 
again, “As for this district of Jerusalem, neither my father nor my 
mother gave it to me, but the arm of the mighty King gave it to 
me.”* One is tempted to conclude from this that Abdi-heba was 
actually a scion of a family that had exercised control over the “lands 
of Jerusalem,” but that he now holds his post at the bidding of the 
Egyptian monarch. Viewed in this light, the assertion that he sev- 
eral times makes that he is not a hazdnu but an w-e-u, te. (according 

24 The opening phrases differ somewhat in the case of different governors. It 
is interesting to compare some of these with one another. Aziru, in addressing his 
letter to Hai, a colleague, says simply “ To Hai, my brother, as follows, Aziru, thy 
brother.” He addresses Dudu, “ My lord [42/«], my father, as follows, Aziru, thy 
servant. To the feet of my lord I prostrate myself”; and once he adds, “I to 
my father, peace.” In writing to the king he observes greater formality, “To the 
King my lord, my god, my sun-deity, Aziru thy servant; seven and seven times to 
the feet of my lord, my god, my sun-deity, I prostrate myself.” Rib-addi usually 
begins, “To the King his lord, the King of the lands (or the sun-deity), the great 
King, the King of battle. To the feet of the King my lord, my sun-deity, seven 
times and seven times I prostrate myself. May the goddess, the mistress of Gubla, 
grant increase to the King my lord.” Zimriddi eclipses his colleagues by a weary- 
ing repetition of efitheta ornantia : “To the King my lord, my divinity, my sun- 
deity, the King my lord, speaks as follows, Zimriddi the Zazénu of Sidon. To 
the feet of the lord, my divinity, the King, who is my lord—to the feet of my 
lord, my divinity, my sun-deity, the King my lord, seven and seven times I pros- 
trate myself.” The comparative brevity of Abdi-heba’s salutation is noticeable. 

% No. 102, 9-12; 103, 25-28. Sayce in various articles (e.g. Sunday School 
Times, Dec. 13, 1890; Records of the Past, New Series, Vol. IV. p. 6 sgq., by 
falsely interpreting the “mighty King” to refer to a deity, has drawn conclu- 
sions from these passages as to the religious ideas prevalent in Jerusalem at this 
period that are totally erroneous. The “mighty King” can only refer to Ameno- 
phis IV. It is to be regretted that the distinguished English scholar should have 
been so hasty in spreading his conjectures through the medium of popular jour- 
nals, thereby doing a mischief of incalculable extent. 
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to Steindorff, an Egyptian word meaning) ‘officer’ of the king,” 
becomes intelligible. Several times in his letters he pleads in general 
on behalf of the “ haztanuti,” i.e. ‘governors,’ of the king, implor- 
ing the king not to oppose them, .but to place confidence in them ;” 
and while, no doubt, he includes himself in this class, his tone is 
that of one who stands nearer to the king than others. It would 
appear, therefore, that as w-e-u Abdi-heba exercises a certain control 
over the Zazianuti of districts adjacent to Jerusalem ; and it may be 
that in this way the phrase, “the districts of Jerusalem,” above 
referred to is to be understood. This superior rank of Abdi-heba as 
a kind of viceroy is particularly interesting as pointing to the impor- 
tance which Jerusalem must have acquired at so early a period. 
That the Egyptian king should have retained as viceroy a native 
.Chief, the son of a ruling family, is quite in accord with what we 
know of the policy pursued by Egypt as well as Babylonia and 
other ancient powers ; and that Abdi-heba was a native is sufficiently 
clear, apart from other evidence, from the name he bears. The first 
element might be read avdu, the ordinary Assyrian word correspond- 
ing to Hebrew ‘add, and so, in fact, Halévy and Winckler-Abel would 
have us read ; but preference, I think, is to be given to abdu, which 
Zimmern adopts. In either case, the meaning is the same, and this 
element alone shows the name to be Semitic. As for the second 
part, Aeda, I should like to suggest that it is identical with the well- 
known SNM8.” The loss of the initial af when combined with 
abdi, is as natural as the loss of the second a/f in the contracted 
form of the name, SFN, which is met with in Jer. xxix. 22, while 
the final a suggests that we have the Aramaic form NIX — a supposi- 


28 No. 103, 69, and 104, 10. See Zeitschrift f. Assyriologie, V1. 254, note 4. 
The phrase occurs again in No. 174, 6,—a very fragmentary letter. There are 
strong indications, however, that the writer of No. 174 is none other than our 
Abdi-heba. In support of this supposition, I would call attention to the follow- 
ing: (@) the salutation appears to be identical with the one employed by Abdi- 
beba; (4) the writer asks, as in the other five, “ Why does the King my lord not 
send troops?” (c) line 14,“.. . 4e-ba ardisu,” suggests the name of our ‘ viceroy’; 
(@) line 26, a phrase occurs, “ may the King my lord have a care for them,” etc., 
which is very characteristic of our series. See the article of the writer, “The 
Letters of Abdi-heba,” in the forthcoming number of the Zeitschrift f. Assyriologie 
(VII. 3). 

27 No. 102, 18; 103, 13-24, etc. 

28 With SNMX may be compared ahat-abisu occurring as the name of a female 
slave —probably of Hebrew origin —- on a contract tablet of the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Strassmaier, /zschr. von Nabuchodnosar, No. 408). 
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tion which, if correct, would throw an interesting light upon the 
language current in Palestine at the time. 

The five letters of Abdi-heba are closely connected with one an- 
other. They all deal with the same situation, which may be summed 
up as follows : Abdi-heba’s position in Jerusalem has become exceed- 
ingly embarrassing from two causes. First, an obstinate enemy has 
appeared in a people whom he calls Habiri, who, abetted by Suar- 
datum, Milkil, and Laba’, leaders of clans known as mare Mi/kil and 
mare Labé, and others, are pressing hard upon him; and, second, 
Abdi-heba’s good faith towards Egypt having been called in question, 
Amenophis fails to send troops to the aid of his viceroy. 

It is difficult to determine a chronological order of the five letters 
with any degree of certainty; but from internal evidence I should 
be inclined to place the last in the order of Winckler and Abel’s pub- 
lication at the head of the list. This letter (No. 106), which may at 
the same time serve as a specimen of the style of the correspondence, 
reads as follows, — the translation being as literal as is consistent with 
an endeavor to illustrate at the same time the syntactical construc- 
tion: “To the King my lord, speaks as follows Abdi-heba thy ser- 
vant ; to the feet of the King my lord seven times and seven times I 
prostrate myself. See, the deed which Milkil and Suardatum have 
done against the King my lord. They have hired the soldiery of 
Gazri (Gezer), Gimti (Gath), and the soldiery of Kilti (? Keilah™). 
They have taken the district of Rubute. The province of the King 
has gone over to the Habiri people. And now, also, a city of the 
province of Jerusalem, known as Bit-Ninib, a city of the King, has 
revolted, just as the people of Kilti have done. Let the King there- 
fore listen to Abdi-heba thy servant, and send troops™ so that the 
province of the King. may be restored to the King ; but if no troops 
are forthcoming, the province of the King goes over to the Habiri. 
This is the deed that Suardatum and Milkil [have done]. . . .” 

The letter unfortunately breaks off here; only on the margin of 
the tablet a few additional words may be read, “ Let the King have a 
care for his province.” 

The trouble comes from the West. A combination of several cities 


29 Jos. xv. 44. So Sayce and Halévy. 
8 The word used here and frequently in these letters for troops is #7-da-¢, an 
Egyptian word, the plural of pzd¢e, signifying literally “ belonging to the bow,” 
as Dr. Wilhelm M. Miiller informs me. According to Erman (Zeitschrift f. 
Assyriologie, V1. 250, note 7) it is also the name for a species of troops that the 
Egyptians were in the habit of sending to foreign districts. 
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has been made at the instance of Milkil and Suardatum, the front of 
which is directed against Abdi-heba. Defection is spreading within 
the province of Jerusalem. Keilah, only twenty miles distant from 
Jerusalem itself, and another city belonging to Abdi-heba’s district, 
have joined the enemy. From the way in which Kilti is referred to, 
we may justly conclude that it formed part of the mat Urusalim ; and 
it is more than likely that Rubute is also to be sought in this district. 
Still, the identification with the Judzan town (137 Jos. xv. 60, pro- 
posed. by Sayce, is not satisfactory. Rudbute might be the equivalent 
of a Hebrew Raddazh, but it is more likely to correspond to a PASM 
or Arabic rahabeh. 

The reception accorded at the Egyptian court to the reports and 
demands of Abdi-heba was not a favorable one. In all of the remain- 
ing letters, Abdi-heba assumes a defensive tone, replying to charges 
of bad faith that have been preferred against him. Fortunately we* 
know the precise nature of these charges, through a letter from 
the very Suardatum whom Abdi-heba denounces. In this letter 
(No. 100) Suardatum turns the tables, and declares (lines 17-20) 
that Abdi-heba sent envoys to the inhabitants of Kilti with the mes- 
sage, “Take money and follow me.” He complains of the hostilities 
which have thus been aroused against him by Abdi-heba’s action. 
In another letter (No. 101) he specifies that about thirty cities are 
arrayed against him, and makes a demand for troops. Milkil, also, 
from whom we have three letters (Nos. 108-110), complains of many 
enemies pressing against him ; and although no reference is made by 
him to Abdi-heba, he protests his fidelity to the cause of Egypt, and 
incidentally, by the mention of Suardatum, confirms Abdi-heba’s 
statement that Milkil and Suardatum were in league with one another. 
Abdi-heba’s defence against the charges made against him, which, in 
addition to the direct one brought by Suardatum, involved the gen- 
eral suspicion that he wished to use the Egyptian troops for his own 
purposes, forms interesting reading. He expresses himself with great 
force. Thus in No. 102, which seems to me to be the last in order 
. Of time, he says, after the customary salutation: ‘“ What have I done 
against the King my lord, that they should slander me in the presence 
of the King my lord [sc. declaring], ‘ Abdi-heba has revolted against 
the King his lord.’ See, as for me, neither my father nor my mother 
put me in this place, the arm of the mighty King brought me to the 
house of my father. Why then should I commit a wrong against 


81 A figure of speech which, as the parallel passages 103, 27, 104, 15 show, 
can hardly mean anything else but that Abdi-heba owes the power he enjoys to 
Amenophis. 
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the King my lord as long as the King my lord lives? I speak to the 
envoy of the King my lord, Why dost thou show favor to the Habiri 
and oppose the prefects, whereas it is they [viz. the Habiri] who 
plot against the King my lord? And furthermore I say, the lands of 
the King my lord are lost, because they plot against the King my 
lord. And may the King my lord know that when the King my lord 
did send garrisons, Yanhamu took them.” Here a break occurs; 
but it appears that he complains of the action of Yanhamu, and em- 
phasizes the fact that, in consequence, he has no troops at his com- 
mand. He continues: “Therefore let the King have a care for his 
province, and let the King direct his countenance to his province. 
The cities of the King my lord have revolted, for Ilimilku® has ruined 
the whole of the province of the King. Therefore let the King, the 
lord, have a care for his province. I declare that I will come [#.e. 
am ready to come] to see the tears (?)* of the King my lord, for 


‘the opposition is strong against me; but I cannot come to the King 


my lord, unless it be pleasing in the face of the King my lord to send 
garrison troops. Then I would come and see the tears (?) of the 
King my lord. As long as the King my lord lives, whenever his 
envoys come, I declare that lost are the provinces of the King my 
lord ; and though thou dost not hearken to me, yet lost are all the 
governors. Not a single Zazdénu is left to the King my lord. May 
the King direct his countenance therefore to the troops, and may the 
King my lord send the troops. There are no longer any provinces 
to the King, for the Habiri have destroyed all the provinces of the 
King. If the troops are forthcoming during this year, then the prov- 
inces of the King my lord will remain; but if troops are not forth- 
coming this year, then are surely lost the provinces of the King.” 
With this threat the letter closes, and there follows the subscription 
which sums up, viz.: “To the scribe of the lord my King, Abdi-heba 
thy servant. Bring the plain message to the King my lord, ‘ Lost 
are all the provinces of the King my lord.’”’ Abdi-heba, it will be 
seen, bases his defence upon the feelings of gratitude he entertains 
toward the king; but, as it would appear, to little avail. The con- 
dition of affairs has become desperate ; and, making due allowance 


82 No doubt identical with Milkil. The inversion is probably an error of the 
writer. Note also the form mlkilim, 105, 11. 

88 Halévy (Fournal Asiatique, 1891, p. 520) translates “ cities,” but that is quite 
out of the question. The ideograph used is ASI with the plural sign; and some 


such meaning as ‘grief’ on the part of the king, through sympathy with Abdi- 
heba’s plight suits the context. 
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for the exaggeration implied in some of his statements, the refrain 
which runs through the letter, “ All is lost!” certainly indicates that 
Abdi-heba must have been in great distress. From the letter we also 
learn that the Habiri constitute the real danger. Milkil and Suar- 
datum, of whom no mention is here made, are only the abettors of 
the Habiri. They have made common cause with the latter and 
induced others to do the same. The letter of Abdi-heba sounds like 
a last appeal, and in order to understand the allusions it contains, it 
is necessary to sum up the contents of the remaining four, which 
occupy, as I believe, an intermediate place between No. 106 and 
No. 102, and furnish additional details regarding the situation. So 
in No. 105, which I should be inclined to place immediately after 
No. 106, Abdi-heba once more emphasizes the guilt of Milkil, and 
asks the king to send Yanhamu in order to satisfy himself of the truth 
of Abdi-heba’s statements. “See,” he says, “has not Milkilim (s7c) 
revglted with (?) the sons of Laba’ and the sons of Arza’ to turn 
over the province of the king to them. It is a Aazdnu who has done 
this. Why does not the King interrogate him?” Abdi-heba then 
proceeds to specify the course adopted by Milkil, with whom his 
father-in-law Tagi is associated, after the capture of the city Rubute. 
Puru, too, he says, who is in Gaza, has cut himself loose from Abdi- 
heba. “Therefore,” the latter continues, “let the King be solicitous 
and send fifty (?) men as a garrison for the protection of the country, 
inasmuch as the entire province is in revolt.” Abdi-heba boldly chal- 
lenges investigation, and adds, “ Send Yanhamu, that he may find out 
the condition of the province of the King.” : 

As in the former case, Abdi-heba adds a subscript to the royal 
scribe, by whom, it seems to me, is meant the one who reads the 
letter to the king, in which he asks him to give the king his “ clear 
word,” namely, “To the King, abundance of peace to thee, I thy 
servant.” It would seem that, in part at least, Abdi-heba’s request 
was granted. -Yanhamu, who, it will be remembered, appears as a 
special commissioner of Egypt also in the struggle between Aziru 
and Rib-addi, is despatched to the seat of war with a detachment of 
soldiers. The result, however, was not favorable to Abdi-heba, as is 
clear from the allusion to this Yanhamu in letter No. 102. The latter 
came with troops, but, according to Abdi-heba, took them for him- 
self, by which statement we are probably to understand that the 
Egyptian commissioner, having found the viceroy untrustworthy, de- 
clined to transfer the troops to the latter’s charge. It also appears 
from this letter that others were involved besides Milkil and Suardatum. 
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The sons of Laba’ and of Arza’ have been won over to the side of 
the Habiri (to whom there was probably a reference in the portion 
unfortunately broken away), and a certain Pf’ru, whose seat appears 
to be at Gaza on the Pheenician coast, is also mentioned as in opposi- 
tion to the hard-pressed viceroy of Jerusalem. The part taken by 
the sons of Lab&’ is more clearly set forth in letter No. 103, which 
I place third in the list, and which is interesting also for the refer- 
ence it contains to Pi’ru, as well as others associated in the political 
turmoil. The first part of the letter is unfortunately very badly pre- 
served, and we can only distinguish enough after the introductory 
phrases to say that Abdi-heba, as in No. 102, is appealing to the 
king not to believe the charges preferred, and is laying the responsi- 
bility for the situation on others. He continues: “See, the provinces 
round about are hostile to me. Let the King therefore have a care 
for his land. See, the district of the city of Gezer, of Ascalon and 
of Lachish have given them (the Habiri?) assistance, inasmuch as 
they furnished food, oil, and various things. Therefore let the King 
have a care for troops, and send troops against the men that have 
committed sin against the King my lord. If the troops are forth- 
coming in this year, the provinces and the governors will remain to 
the King my lord; but if the troops are not forthcoming this year, 
there will be neither lands nor governors left to the King my lord. 
See, this district of the city of Jerusalem, neither my father nor my 
mother gave it to me, but the arm of the mighty King gave it to me. 
See, now the deed that Milkil and the deed that the sons of Laba’ 
have done, who have given over the land of the King to the 
Habiri. See, O King my lord, be just towards me with regard to the 
Kasi. Let the King find out through the emissaries, that they have 
done violent acts and have committed a very grave offence.” 

At this point the tablet is again broken, and we are left to sur- 
mise from some indications, such as a reference to “ much food, much 
food, much meal,” that the Ka8i too abetted the Habiri in gaining 
possession of the country. “ By the time that Pauru ™ arrived,” he 
goes on to say, “ Adda’ together with the garrisons had revolted.” He 
implores the king, inasmuch as Adda’ also has deserted him, not to 
forsake him. “Send me this year garrisons, and send me an envoy.” 
The number he asks for is not at all clear. Zimmern reads 5000, 
which is certainly too high; but whatever it was, it would appear 
that he wants the troops concentrated within the district of Yaluna, 


% Pauru is evidently only a slight variation in method of writing of Pu-u-ru. 
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z.e. Ayalin. He closes with another appeal to the king that, inas- 
much as he has placed his name over the districts (?) of Jerusalem, he 
should not forsake the districts of Jerusalem. In the usual postscript 
to the royal scribe, Abdi-heba this time sums up the situation: by 
saying, “An officer of the King am I. Abundance [of peace] to 
thee.” 

From the great emphasis laid in this letter, as in No. 102, upon 
the necessity of taking decisive steps “this year,” we may conclude 
that the interval elapsing between the two communications was not 
very long. Pauru, who, it seems, is another emissary dispatched by 
Amenophis, has come too late, and the opposition to Abdi-heba has 
been increased by the defection of Adda’. The reference to the 
KaSi is not altogether clear; but, as though Abdi-heba felt this, he 
adds a paragraph about them after the subscript, asking the king, 
“Whatever evil thou decidest to inflict upon the men of Kaii, do not 
kill a faithful servant.” The Ka&i, he adds, are at present in his hands. 
So much is certain from this that the KaSi are now on the side of 
Abdi-heba, and that the latter pleads in their behalf; but, placing his 
own safety above theirs, he asks the king not to allow himself to be 
influenced by this plea in the course he proposes to adopt towards 
them. 

Though the interval between letters No. 103 and No. 102, as inti- 
mated, is probably not more than a few months, still I would place 
between the two the last one which we have to consider here, No. 104. 
It begins, after the ordinary salutation,” with a phrase rendered inter- 
esting by its Biblical associations: “See, the King my lord,— his 
name is fixed from the rising of the sun to the setting of the sun.™ 
A shameful thing it is that they have done against me. See, I am 
not a hazianu, but an officer [w-e-u] to the King my lord. Indeed, 
I am a friend of the King, and I forward the tribute of the King.” 
By this, it seems, he means to say that he sees to the proper collec- 
tion of the tribute from the large district assigned to him. Again 
he urges, “ Neither my father nor my mother, but the arm of the 
mighty King,” brought him to his present position. Two envoys are 
spoken of as having reached him ; one whose name is indistinguish- 
able, and the other, Suta. Both he claims to have sent back with 
distinguished captives as hostages, and with women for the king’s 


% Only that after the words, “ to the King my lord,” there is added, “ the sun- 
god,” as in the letters of Ribaddi and others above. 
8 Cf. Malachi i. 11. 
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harem. Abdi-heba reminds the king of these facts, with the pur- 
pose, evidently, of increasing the confidence of his master in himself 
and in his fidelity. “Let the King,” he goes on to say, “ exercise 
judgment with regard to his land. Lost is the whole country of the 
King. Those who are hostile to me have taken possession of it, even 
to the district of Seeri [?"°7W] and Gimtikirmil. It is all up with the 
governors, and the hostility is directed against me. If any one were 
to see [sc. my condition], he would see the tears of the King my 
lord at the hostility that is being carried on against me, as when a 
ship is [sc. cast about] in the midst of the sea.” Abdi-heba ‘rather 
cleverly appeals to the king’s pride. “The hand of the mighty 
King,” he says, “ holds possession of the country Na’rima [Nahrina] 
and the land of Kapasi(?), and how sha!l the Habiri hold in posses- 
sion the cities of the King? Not a single Aazduuz is left to the King 
my lord. All have perished. See, Turbazu has been killed at the 
great gate of Zilu [Sela, near Jerusalem].... See, Zimridda of Lach- 
ish, [his] subjects have captured him and put him to death. Yapti- 
addi has been killed at the great gate of Zilu.... Therefore, let the 
King have a care for his land, and may the King direct his counte- 
nance [towards his land ? ], and send troops to the land [name of 
land broken away]; and if the troops do not come this year, then 
are lost irrevocably all the lands of the King my lord. Again I say 
to the face of the King my lord that lost is the country of the King 
my lord, and lost are all the governors. If troops are not forthcoming 
this year, then let the King send an envoy to fetch me with [my] 
brothers [7.e. brother officials], that we may die near the King our 
lord.” With this forcible alternative the letter closes. The subscript 
reads: “ To the scribe of the King my lord, Abdi-heba, thy (?) ser- 
vant. I prostrate myself. Bring those plain words to the King my 
lord ; a faithful subject am I.” 

It might be a question whether we should regard this letter or No. 
102 as the “last appeal,” but the absence of any detailed references 
to the situation in the latter, indicates that there had been a previous 
communication to the king, and speaks in favor of making No. 102 
follow No. 104. If the identification of Seer¢ with Mount Seir® be 
correct, we should have in this letter important data for determining 
the extent of the political uprising against Abdi-heba’s authority. 


87 So Halévy most ingeniously renders this passage, which is one of the most 
puzzling in the correspondence, and misled at one time Zimmern as well as Sayce 
to wrong conclusions, 


8 Halévy (7. A., XVIII. 526) proposes BYIVW (Jos. xv. 36). 
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the three governors, Turbazu, Zimriddi, and Yapti-addi. 


wishes to indicate the extent of the hostilities waged against him. 











The coast cities, Ascalon, Gaza, Gezer, etc., would mark the eastern 
limit ; the land of Edom the southwestern ; Ginti-Kirmil,” as the 
second element, Carmel, shows, is to be sought in the north, and 
would mark the limit in this direction ; while, if the identification of 
Rubute with Rehoboth of Gen. xxvi. 22 be admissible, we should have 
a boundary-point to the southeast. In this connection I should like 
to raise the question, without however entering upon it, whether 
these boundaries do not at the same time indicate, at least approxi- 
mately, the extent of the district—the matét# Urusalimi — falling 
under Abdi-heba’s jurisdiction, direct or indirect ? Next to this ques- 
tion, the important detail gleaned from this letter is the murder of 


evidently approaching a climax, and Abdi-heba is now in danger of 
his life, not merely in danger of losing his post. The Habiri are 
carrying everything before them; new defections take place con- 
stantly, the Aazéanuti who remained on the side of Abdi-heba are 
being put out of the way, and he is about to be deprived of the sup- 
port rendered him by the Ka8i, who appear to be a small group of 
people, a little clan. Of the murdered officials two, Zimriddi and 
Yapti-addi, are known to us from other portions of the correspond- 
ence. Of Zimriddi we have two letters (Nos. 90 and 123), one 
written as hazdén of Sidon, the other from Lachish. The former 
deals with the situation in the north. Sidon, which he calls the 
“ spoil of the King my lord,” he announces is safe ; all the orders of 
the king have been fulfilled, and although enemies are still numerous, 
he has regained under his control some of those who had been the 
cause of the disturbance. In the second letter he speaks of himself 
as lord (4e/u) of Lachish, from which we are permitted to conclude 
— assuming the identity of the two personages —that Zimriddi was 
transferred from a post in the north to one further south, the trans- 
fer being due, perhaps, to the dangers that threatened to disintegrate 
the province of Abdi-heba. In this letter Zimriddi simply announces 
the arrival of a messenger, and promises to carry out the instructions 
of the king. From Yapti-addi (whose name might also be read Yapti- 
Ramman) there are also two letters. One, No. 128, deals with the 





89 Zimmern (Z. A., VI. 257) is of the opinion that Ginti-Karmel corresponds 
to a place Sr5> M3; but it seems to me that ginti is here to be taken as the fem- 
inine of ]4, ‘ forest-garden,’ and the compound simply a name for the forest range 
of Carmel. Halévy (7. 4., XVIII. 526) reads gutikirmil = Spasm, and iden- 
tifies with Jos. xv. 55; but the conjecture is not a happy one. Abdi-heba clearly 
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situation in the north, more particularly with the situation in Sumura, 
and is addressed to Yanhamu, — the same of whom mention is made 
by Rib-addi, Abdi-heba, and others, — whom he charges with hostile 
action toward Sumura. The second, No. 183, is unfortunately only a 
fragment ; hardly more than half a dozen words can be read, and it 
is not even possible to determine whether it deals with the political 
condition in the north or in the south. Finally, there is a very inter- 
esting letter from Laba’ (No. 112), which is a reply to the charges 
brought against him and Milkil by Abdi-heba. He declares in most 
positive terms that he has done no wrong. “See,” he says, “I am the 
faithful servant of the King, and I have not committed sin nor have I 
transgressed. I have not withheld my tribute nor have I checked 
the plans of my emissaries (?).” The reports circulated about him 
he declares to be slanderous.” It is true, he says, that he entered 
Gazri (Gezer), as Abdi-heba, in No. 106, implies; but he did it in 
good faith, and for his own salvation, as well as for the salvation of 
Milkil, for whom he seems to vouch. Agreeably to the king’s orders, 
the soldiers who were with him were handed over to Addi (? Yapti- 
addi). The letter closes with a most forcible challenge on the part 
of Laba’ as a test of his fidelity: “If the King were to send to me 
{the order], ‘ Plunge thy bronze sword into thy heart,’ I would die 
without fail.” 

There is a fragment, No. 199, which I do not hesitate, from in- 
ternal evidence, to add as a seventh letter from Abdi-heba. Accord- 
ing to Winckler-Abel only the lower third is preserved. About 
twenty lines remain, from which the following may be gleaned, — de- 
tails of no small importance: In the first line of which anything can 
be made out, traces of the name Jerusalem are quite clear. If, says 
the writer, this district belongs to the king, why is it that Hazati 
(Gaza) acts against the king? The city of Ginti-Kirmil, he contin- 
ues, is in the hands of Tagi, and the men of Guti (Gath) are also in 
his power; while Laba’ has handed over certain districts to the 
Habiri, and Milkil, abetted by others, has conspired with the men 
of Kilti (Keila) to bring about a revolt among the garrison of Jeru- 
salem itself. Adda’, it appears, is in Gaza. 

To sum up the situation as it results from a study of these seven 
letters of Abdi-heba and the correspondence supplementary to them," 


49 The interesting Semitic phrase for slander, “ak4lu karse,” occurs here 
(1.. 16) and also in one of Abdi-heba’s letters (No. 102, 6). 

41 In the British Museum collection there are also letters from Lab§’ (No. 74), 
Suardatum (No. 19), Milkil (No. 50), Tagi (No. 25), which, when published, may 
be expected to cast additional light upon the situation. 
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we find a great danger menacing the viceroy of Jerusalem in the 
gradual encroachment of the Habiri. The latter appear to come 
from the west. Assuming, as we are justified in doing, that they 
have passed through the places mentioned in the correspondence, 
we can trace them to the Phoenician coast, along which they proceed 
from north to south. After obtaining control of Gezer, Ascalon, and, 
no doubt, other coast cities, they advance to the interior ; make them- 
selves masters of Lachish ; pass to the west, to Gath; continue in a 
southerly direction, taking in Keila; then to the west towards Sela; 
and finally come within the district of Jerusalem proper, capturing 
Bit-Ninib and threatening Jerusalem itself. Against this enemy 
Abdi-heba is called upon to defend himself. Associated with him 
are a number of Aazianuti; and arrayed against him are other sub- 
jects of the Egyptian king, who, according to Abdi-heba, are aiding 
the Habiri. Among these disloyal subjects the three prominent per- 
sonages are Milkil, Suardatum, and Laba’. On the testimony of 
their own letters they are working hand in hand against Abdi-heba, 
whom they, on their part, charge with treachery and falsehood. Of 
these, Milkil and Laba’ have behind them small bands known as the 
mare Milkil and the mare Ladd’. Gezer, Gath, Ginti-Kirmil, Keila, 
and other places, have fallen into the hands of the Habiri through 
Milkil, Tagi, and Suardatum (from which we may conclude that the 
two latter were leaders of clans, like Milkil) ; Ascalon and Lachish 
go over to the enemy through the intervention of Milkil and 
Laba’. 

Abdi-heba in his distress calls upon the king of Egypt to send 
troops ; but his reports being contradicted, and he himself held in 
suspicion of conniving to his own advantage, his request remains 
unanswered. He protests his fidelity to the cause of Egypt, and 
asks the King to send envoys, who may test the truth of his re- 
ports. Several envoys are sent, but, whether because they found the 
charges against Abdi-heba true, or for other reasons, they were not 
of any service to the viceroy. Of one of these, Abdi-heba says that 
he came too late, and of another that he took unto himself the 
troops that were sent up from Egypt. New desertions are reported 
by Abdi-heba, and several officials who were on his side, Turbazu, 
Zimriddi, and Yapti-addi, have perished at the hands of the Habiri. 
The isolation of Abdi-heba is approaching a critical climax, and he 
makes further appeals to the king for aid, declaring in most emphatic 
terms that unless troops are sent shortly, ‘all the provinces’ of the 
king will be lost. By this he means the provinces under his juris- 
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diction, which appear to be comprised between the Carmel range 
and the range of Seir. At this point our information fails, and 
we are left to conjecture what the ultimate fate of Abdi-heba was, 
whether he was killed or deposed ; nor are we in a position to say 
what was the upshot of this advance of the Habiri upon Palestine, 
whether it was fraught with permanent results or was only transitory 
in its character. 

A question that must be discussed before leaving the subject is, 
Who were these Habiri who appear to have played so prominent a 
part at this juncture in the political fortunes of Palestine? Two con- 
jectures have up to the present time been put forward with regard to 
them. Professor Sayce, rendering the word as “confederates” or 
“allies,” is of the opinion that they represent a combination of vari- 
ous tribes or clans ; but the addition of the determinative for coun- 
try (7) after the word in one instance (199, 11), apart from other 
evidence, suffices to show that Habiri is a proper name. ‘Taking it 
as such, Dr. Zimmern and others are disposed to see in the Habiri 
none other than the /é7im, or Hebrews. The conjecture, it must be 
admitted, is tempting. The initial letter Heh does not speak against 
the identification, for it is a peculiarity in the orthography of the El- 
Amarna letters that the Hebrew Ayéz is transliterated by the Assyrian 
sign 4a.” On the other hand, the initial vowel @ of Habiri raises 
a serious objection against an identification with 7677 for which we 
should expect Hibri or Hibiri. Again, while the 4 is used as the 
transliteration for the pointed ) of the Hebrew, as Haziti for M9, 
Tafa, ruhi for MP") (cf. 2. pr. 19" =“Payod), there is only one in- 
stance, so far as I know, for the use of it to represent the unpointed 
Ayin.® : 

Apart from this, the proposed identification would have to be re- 
ceived with the greatest caution because of the many new problems 
which it would create. The term Ibri and Ibrim is not of frequent 
occurrence in the Old Testament, and its use is peculiar. Egyptians 
-and Philistines so call the. confederacy of tribes whose proper name 
is Bene Israel. It occurs only twice in the Pentateuchal legislation 
(Ex. xxi. 2; Dt. xi. 15), from which we may only conclude, since both 
passages involve foreign relations, that this name for the confed- 


2 E.g. hazilu= Arab. ghazdl, ‘gazelle, 169, 10; haziri= “8D, 58, 131; 
haparu =8Y, 203, 3; Kinahi, 92, 41, Delattre (P. S. B. A. XIII. 234) iden- 
tifies with [223; but in view of Xi-na (71, 76) this does not seem feasible. 

48 hi-na-ia ("SY) as a gloss to ind-ia, “my eyes,” suggested by Winckler (Z. 4. 
VI. 145). 
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eracy survived among surrounding nations. In accordance with this 
usage, Jonah (i. 9) described himself to the Phcenician sailors as 
an Jéri. As for the people itself, the fact that a subdivision of 
the priests in 1 Chr. xxiv. 27 is called J/é7i, shows how completely 
the notion of any connection between Bene Israel and Jbrim had 
in the course of time passed away. Now, the letters of Abdi- 
heba may be placed at a period of about fifty years before the so- 
called Exodus; and whatever the real facts with regard to this 
Exodus may be, there can be no doubt that the time of Amenophis 
IV. is entirely too late for the first appearance of the /é7im in Pales- 
tine. There is not a single indication in the letters of Abdi-heba 
from which we are justified in concluding that the Hadiri differ 
essentially from the mare Milkil or mare Ladd’, except that they 
are more powerful and manage to secure the co-operation of the 
latter and of other clans. Moreover, as above set forth, they 
advance upon Jerusalem from the west ; whereas, if we suppose them 
“to have entered Palestine for the first time at this period, we should 
look for their starting-point in the east. There is no reason to ques- 
tion the generally assumed fact that the name /d7? originated at the 
time of the emigration of the Terachites from southern Babylonia, 
any more than there is reason for questioning that the immigration 
of the latter into Palestine took place about five centuries before the 
time of Amenophis and Abdi-heba. The Habiri, accordingly, who- 
ever they were, were not newcomers. On the other hand, the Hebrew 
tradition itself, in the important reference to the “mixed multitude” 
(Ex. xii. 38) that formed part of the Exodus, justifies us in regard- 
ing the Exodus as a general migratory movement of Semites and 
probably of others from Egypt into Palestine and the surrounding 
districts, superinduced, of course, by political and social conditions. 
While, therefore, there is no need for going to the length of Stade 
(Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 1. 128 sqq.) and others, who ques- 
tion whether the Hebrews were ever in Egypt, there is, on the other 
hand, no necessity for supposing that all the clans that afterwards 
formed the confederacy of the Bene Israel were there, and still less 
all the /érim, since there are no substantial grounds for believing 
that the latter term was at this time limited in its application to 
those who afterwards formed the Bene Israel. The purpose of all 
this is to suggest that the correspondence we have been investigating 
introduces us to some of the very clans and tribes that afterwards 
formed part of the confederacy of the Bene Israel, or, in other 
words, that while the name Habiri is not to be identified with /7i, the 
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Habiri and others mentioned as co-operating with them are actually 
Hebrews, not entering the country for the first time, but settled there, 
and now presenting a hostile attitude towards Abdi-heba and others 
associated with him, who are likewise Hebrews in the wider sense 
of the word. Not so much in support of this suggestion, as in the 
hope of advancing the solution of the problem raised by this remark- 
able correspondence, I should like to direct attention to the following 
considerations : 

The term Habiri would correspond perfectly to a Hebrew 3M or, 
with mutation of the vowel Patah, “3M; for whether pronounced 
habri or hebri, the Assyrian would transliterate Aa, and as for the 
vowel between the 4 and the 7, the slight sound between two conso- 
nants in juxtaposition, which was inserted in a great many more cases 
than the ancient or modern grammarians would have us believe (in 
Habiri, i, on account of the following 7), would sufficiently account 
for this.“ 

Now, it is at least curious that in the genealogical lists of the 
Bene Israel we find in Num. xxvi. 45 two clans of the Bene Asher 


as follows: “Se2>an nnsw Sesde> “ant naw 3m). 


Again, both in Gen. xlvi. 17 and 1 Chron. vii. 31, "SM and byron 
occur side by side as subdivisions of Asher. Heber (or the Heberi) 
and Mélkiel correspond perfectly to our Habiri and Milkil, and the 
juxtaposition of the two in the Old Testament passages is, to say the 
least, remarkable, in view of the close association in which the Habiri 
and Milkil (with the mare Milkil) appear in the El-Amarna texts. 
The seat of the Bene Asher, it will be remembered, is in the north of 
Palestine bordering on the Phoenician coast. As pointed out, it is from 
the coast that the Habiri advanced upon Jerusalem. While we are 
unable to trace them back further north than Gezer, there is nothing 
improbable in the supposition that their starting-point is as far north 
as Tyre. As for the other clan associated with the Habiri, the mare 
Ladd’, it would seem to correspond to a Hebrew #125 or 35, and 
the mare Ladd’ would be a ‘lion clan,’ recalling as a parallel the 
famous Beni Asad of the Arabs. In Jos. xv. 32, among the cities 
belonging to the district of the Bene Sim'dn, we find ria, that 
is, the ‘lion town,’ or as it is called, Jos. xix. 36, nixad P'S ; and 
the comparison of the Bene Jehfida to a lion (Gen. xlix. 10), and of 
the Bene Dan (Deut. xxxiii. 22), makes it at least possible that there 


#4 If instead of adr, the actual pronunciation was 42d2r, there is every reason 
to suppose that the patronymic form was pronounced 420éri. 
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should have existed among the Ibrim a lion clan,* just as in Sim‘én 
we have the ‘hyzena clan’ (Stade, Geschichte d. Volkes Israel, 1. 152). 
Moreover, #35 occurs as a proper name in Pheenician inscriptions 
(C. 7. S., 147). But are there any more direct traces of the exist- 
ence of such a lion clan in Palestine? It is with all possible reserve, 
and yet as a suggestion worth considering, that I advance the following : 
The tribal name ay is now ordinarily explained as a patronymic 
formation from me’, and rendered the ‘wild-cow clan.’“ The deri- 
vation is not altogether satisfactory. The third radical being yéd, we 
should certainly expect ed (from me). Moreover, the wild cow, 
with the exception of its occurrence in the name Leah, plays no rd 
in Hebrew traditions or metaphors. I should like to raise the ques- 
tion whether, through a phonetic change of the aspirated 3 into ' 
(see for illustrations, Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, p. 66), or a species of phonetic confusion, ay) may not be 
another form for “25 (from x25), and the Bene Levi, none other 
than this ‘ lion clan’ of the Hebrew confederacy? ‘This supposition 
would fit in with the association of Levi and Sim‘n, the ‘lion’ and 
the ‘ hyzena,’ as well as their designation as Diary bp) (Gen. xlix. 5). 
Placing, then, the maré Ladd’ by the side of the sy) "23, we should 
have in our correspondence the record of a third clan that afterwards 
entered as an element in the formation of the Bene Israel. While 
not offering this as more than a suggestion, let me, before leaving the 
subject, dispose of one objection that may be raised against this 
identification, as well as against the one proposed for Milkil. The . 
Habiri are spoken of always as a clan, — the determative ame/uti be- 
ing invariably prefixed, — whereas Milkil and Laba’ * are individuals, 
and appear without the patronymic ending. It seems that we are 
confronted in these letters with a social condition where the leader 
of a band imposed his name upon the entire clan, so that one could 
interchangeably speak of a clan as the sons of Milkil, the sons of 


45 On totem-clans among Semites, see W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia, 194 sqq. 

46 It seems to me that in PR? we have the same name contracted from pea, 
with the nunnation. Compare the Sabaean qed, which, according to Gesenius, 
HW 46. p. 416 (11th ed.), is the name of a tower. 

47 Stade, Zeitschr. f. d. A. T. Wiss. 1.112; Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, 1. 146; 
Haupt, Gott. Gel. Nach, 1883, p. 100. 

48 The ending 4’ suggests an Aramaic form of "35 or 9, like x5, just as 
we have in Abdi-heba, according to the explanation proposed, RS¥M& instead of 
SMR. 
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Laba’, or refer to it by the name of the leader alone. A direct proof 
is furnished by the latter. The individual Laba’ is not mentioned by 
Abdi-heba, but only the maré Ladd’, and yet we know from letter 
No. 112 that such an individual existed. In the case of Milkil we 
know, and in that of Suardatum we may infer, that their followers were 
known as the mare Milkil and the mare Suardatum Professor John 
P. Peters informs me that the same conditions still prevail in south- 
ern Mesopotamia, where a large clan is frequently known only by the 
name of a powerful leader, and with a change in leaders it occasion- 
ally happens that a change in the name of the clan takes place. The 
point is important for the explanation of the genealogical lists in the 
Old Testament, particularly those of the clans of the Bene Israel. 
While many of the latter are distinctly collective or abstract terms, 
as Sim‘6n, Levi, etc., quite as many, if not more, bear the names of 
individuals, as Heberi and Malkieli, and with the analogy furnished 
by the El-Amarna correspondence before us, we are not justified in 
rejecting the derivation of a clan name from an individual as a mere 
fancy or an unreliable tradition— at least, not in all cases. If the 
clan of “9x"D599 is referred to an individual byob, there is every 
reason to suppose that such a personage existed ; only the expres- 
sion “AS applied to the latter must be taken in the metaphorical sense 
of ‘leader,’ just as the mare, or "33, are the ‘ followers.’ 

As for the language of the letters, space prevents me from enter- 
ing upon the subject here, and I must content myself with a few 
brief indications. Expressions, method of writing, and syntactical 
constructions occur that are as interesting as they are peculiar; and 
while it is hardly possible in the present state of our knowledge to 
draw detailed conclusions, there is sufficient evidence to show that 
the language in the El-Amarna texts is strongly influenced by the 
Semitic dialects current at the time in Palestine and Phcenicia, which, 
as the proper names indicate, must have been akin to, if not identi- 
cal with, the Phoenician and Hebrew as known through later docu- 
ments. As for Abdi-heba, he (or his scribe) does not appear to be 
thoroughly trained in the handling of Babylonian. Hence he makes 
such blunders as putting the determinative sign before a word instead 
of behind it, or of turning a compound ideogram around. That’ 
the mother-tongue of Abdi-heha and his people was Hebrew, or an 
Aramaic dialect closely allied to Hebrew, is shown by the frequent 


“9 For Suardatum I should like to suggest that the first element is “¥W, as in 
BW? IRD (Is. vii. 3). 
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use of amur, ‘see!,’ corresponding to the Hebrew 73%. He uses 
amur exactly as one would do in writing Hebrew, and the fact that 
the expression also occurs in letters written from officials stationed in 
the north, points to an identity of dialects. Neither in Assyrian nor 
Babylonian texts do we come across this use of amur. 

Another interesting evidence of distinct Hebrew influence is the 
interchange between the phrase ‘my lord the King’ and ‘the King my 
lord,’ and the manner in which, in two instances, the latter is written. 
Abdi-heba writes generally, ‘the King “my lord,’ but once (102, 3), 
‘my lord the King.’ He makes use of the ideograms for the two 
words (del, ‘lord,’ and Sarru, ‘king’), adding the phonetic comple- 
ment 7/ to the ideogram for king. In three instances, however (No. 
102, 7, 15, 36), where Sarru appears first and dé/u second, the 
phonetic complement 7/, instead of being attached, as in this case 
it ought to be, to the first word, is placed after the second word, 
as though the phrase were Je/-dé Sar(ri). The error is accounted for 
if the Hebrew equivalent for the Babylonian phrase is recalled, 
namely 0 “JTS (1 Sam. xxiv. 8; xxvi. 17, 19, etc.), ‘lord’ 
always taking precedence of ‘king.’ In good Assyrian we find just 
as invariably, sarri be/i-ia as the form of address,” and the inversion 
beli-id Sarri must have been as shocking to the ears of an Assyrian 
or Babylonian as "J 307 would be to a Hebrew. But Abdi- 
heba, or his scribe, thinking in Hebrew while writing Babylonian, is 
guilty not only of this inversion, but, the ideograms conveying noth- 
ing to his mind and being only arbitrary signs, he makes the addi- 
tional mistake of attaching the phonetic complement to the wrong 
word. Finally, mention ought to be made, as further evidence for the 
language spoken by Abdi-heba, of the interesting glosses which he 
adds to words which he fears may not be clearly understood at the 
Egyptian court. So to the Assyrian atwz he adds (No. 102, 12; 
103, 273 104, 34) 2u-ru-u, that is, the Hebrew m7, ‘arm.’ He 
does this, it seems to me, not because he does not know what katz 
means, but because he has in mind the Aramaic equivalent 8P\> 
which is used only in the sense of ‘handle,’ not ‘hand or arm.’ 
Again (104, 53), to adkat (3 f. sg. perm. from Aa/dku ‘ lose’) he 
adds — since in Hebrew the stem has an entirely different meaning, 
and he is very anxious that the important word should not be mis- 


5 See numerous illustrations in Delitzsch’s Zur Assyrisch-Babylonischen Brief- 
literatur, three articles in Delitzsch und Haupt Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Bd. I. 
and II. 
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understood — adadaz, that is ISN (or (WISN), the common Hebrew 
stem for ‘lose.’ It will be seen that aéada¢ again points to an Ara- 
maic form, and this with what has above been said with reference 
to katu and the proper names Abdi-heba and Laba’ may be taken 
as another indication that the particular dialect of central Palestine 
at this period belonged to the Aramaic division, —a conclusion that 
falls in with the thesis recently strengthened by the famous Teima 
stele of central Arabia, as to the early predominance of Aramaic 
dialects throughout central and northern Arabia and Palestine.*! 


51 For further elucidation of the linguistic peculiarities of the El-Amarna 
texts the reader is referred to the remarks of Winckler, Vorardeiten zu einer 
Gesammtbearbeitung der el-Amarna Texte (Z. A. VI. 145-6); Zimmern, Ka- 
naandische Glossen (Z. A. VI. 154-158); Zimmern, Palastina um das Fahr 
1400 (Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Paléstina Vereins, XIII. 145 sqq.), and to the 
forthcoming notes of the writer (above referred to) on the “Letters of Abdi- 
heba.” 









































CHEYNE : PATHROS IN THE PSALTER. 


Pathros in the Psalter. 
PROF. T. K. CHEYNE. 


HAT the 68th Psalm is one of those in which textual emendation 

is most called for, is hardly to be denied, and the number of cor- 
rections already proposed is not inconsiderable. Professor Nestle, 
of Tiibingen, whose fine scholarship and critical insight are well 
known, has favored the readers of this Journal with some fresh 
emendations of much interest (Vol. X. p. 151 f.). Three verses of 
the psalm are affected by them, viz. 28, 31, and 32. It is not, how- 
exer, verses 28 and 32 on which I have to speak— others have 
already, as it seems to me, done all that is needed (3p, OMWa7; 
Ow), but verse 31. For some time I was unable to do Professor 
Nestle justice, because some of his suggestions seemed to me plainly 
unacceptable. He says, Read verses 30 and 32 together, and ask 
yourself what the intermediate verses ought to contain. He then 
suggests that, since we evidently want a reference to offerings, 13) 
must mean ‘sweetcane’ and M13") ‘oblations,’ while "$73 should 
be “3¥3 (I had proposed ""¥233; cf. Job xxii. 24, 25), and "N3 
should be “193 (cf. the corruption in Ps. liii. 6, cl. xiv. 5). And 
above all, the very strange word DE"MS should be DMB, “from 
Pathros.”’ 

With all this, no better sense seemed to be produced, and it 
seemed plainly unfair to forget verse 29 (read imperatives in both 
halves of the verse), which answers to verse 31 as verse 30 answers to 
verse 32. But how if we adopt the last emendation only, and sup- 
pose a word or two to have fallen out? We then obtain the following 
very plausible view of the verse : 

Rebuke the wild beast of the reeds (i.e. Pharaoh; cf. Ezek. 

xxix. 3), the troop of bulls (é.e. princes or generals), 
The lords (or leaders, ‘SyD) of peoples from Pathros (z.¢. the 
Egyptian army) ; 

. . . on them that have pleasure in silver (¢.e. mercenaries), 

Scatter the peoples that delight in wars. 

One of these “lords of peoples from Pathros” might be Scopas 
the A&tolian, who, “in the enforced absence of Antiochus the Great, 
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sought to reattach Syria to Egypt, and among other cities captured 
those of Judza”—a period to which I have ventured to assign 
Ps. xlii.—xliii. and (with some hesitation) Ps. Ixviii. (Zhe Origin 
of the Psalter, etc., p. 114). M. Halévy, it is true, assigns Ps. Ixviii. 
to “the coterie which so vehemently strove with Jeremiah and his 
partizans.”” He says “our Psalmist utters the same prediction as 
Hananiah the son of Azur (Jer. xxvii. 16, xxviii. 17) ; viz. that the 
Babylonian invaders shall be entirely destroyed and the Jewish cap- 
tives restored.” He even thinks that, “the likeness being so great,” 
Hananiah, “the personal enemy of Jeremiah,” may be the author of 
our psalm (Revue des Etudes Juives, Juillet-Septembre, 1889, p. 15). 
Many bold exegetical suggestions are offered in support of this view, 
with which I will not occupy the space of this JournaL. M. Halévy 
seems to have undertaken to reconstruct the literary history of the 
Old Testament on the ruins of the criticism of the last eighty years ! 


Light Thrown on Some Biblical Passages 
by Talmudic Usage. 


DR. MARCUS JASTROW. 


T is a fact to be greatly regretted that the Talmudic and Midrashic 

literature is but rarely consulted for the interpretation of difficult 
Biblical passages. This is as true of Christian as it is of Jewish com- 
mentators of modern times; nor is it difficult to account for this 
neglect. The modern interpreter desires, by means of grammatical 
and etymological analysis, to arrive at the true and direct meaning of 
words and sentences, irrespective of religious, or dogmatic, or even 
homiletical associations which may be found in the text or, more 
often, put into it. 

No such plain and unbiased interpretation is expected of the Tal- 
mudic or Midrashic discussions on Biblical texts; and the attempt, 
therefore, to search the vast “ Ocean of the Talmud ’”’ — as this litera- 
ture is often called — for an accidental pearl of good, sound, verbal 
explanation is soon abandoned, if ever made. And yet it must be 
obvious to every unprejudiced Biblical student that those among 
whom the Biblical language was still, to a certain extent, a living 
tongue, or, to say the least, a living stream of tradition, must have 
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harbored a deeper and truer, though unconscious, conception of the 
meaning of the Hebrew word than any at which we can arrive by the 
artificial means of comparative philology; and the question must 
naturally be asked, Could we not, even beneath the homiletical, dia- 
lectical, and even dogmatical layer, discover the plain and sponta- 
neous understanding of the letter of the Bible then current in the — 
I might say — unconscious consciousness of the Jewish scholars? 

Instead. of solving this question analytically, I should prefer the 
synthetical method, and offer, as a slight contribution towards its 
final solution, a few specimens of Biblical passages which acquire a 
clearer sense from Talmudic usage or even direct exegesis. 

Here isGen. xlix. 11: S3F¥ "3 ATW) Ap PDID “Ok, which 
is invariably translated, by Jew and Christian, from King James’ ver- 
sion to Leeser’s and Benisch’s Bibles, and from Luther to Zunz, 
“ He binds his foal unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice 
vine.” 

I shall not urge the objection that the root "D8 in connection with 
beasts of burden always means ‘saddle, or harness,’ not ‘tie, fasten 
to.’ The poetic style of the Blessing of Jacob may account for this 
anomalous usage. But what is meant by the action here described ? 

The usual interpretation is this, that Judah’s land will be so abun- 
dant in vineyards that he will not mind spoiling a few vines by tying 
his foals to them. Heilprin, in his Aistorical Poetry of the Ancient 
Hebrews (I. p. 36), finds in these words a severe criticism of Judah’s 
savage recklessness, which the Ephraimitic author of Jacod’s Blessing 
took occasion to emphasize. But who, be he ever so savage, ties a 
young, untamed foal to a tender vine? Does he not know that the 
animal can easily break or uproot the plant and make good its escape? 

How, then, did the Talmudic tradition understand the passage under 
observation ? 

In Babli Kethuboth, 111", we read: 

“When Rab Dimi came (from Palestine to Babylonia) he said, 
‘ What is that which is written FT""9 1pI? DN?’ [Answer.] ‘There 
is not a vine in Palestine which does not require one foal for harvest- 
ing its produce.’ ‘And what is the meaning of JAN "33 maw?’ 
‘There is not a tree (comparatively) barren’ which does not bear 
enough to load two she-asses.’ ” 

What is the literal understanding behind this homiletical interpre- 


1 PW is here homiletically taken in the sense of the Talmudical "0 jor, “a 
tree bearing no fruits.” 
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tation? How would Rab Dimi have rendered the verse literally? 
Obviously by saying, “ He harnesses for a vine his foal, and for a 
choice vine his ass’s colt,” or—since he read "J3 for "33 — “ his 
colts.” 

We find the same interpretation less disguised in A/idrash Rabba 
(Genesis, s. 98) : “Rab Judah explains, ‘for a vine of lesser fertility 
they harness a Libyan ass,” for a choice vine, two young asses,’ ” 

Rashi, in his commentary on the Pentateuch, adopts this interpre- 
tation, without any further remark, which, to every one acquainted 
with this author’s conscientious methods, is an evidence that this was, 
in his circles, the current conception. And yet it has remained un- 
noticed, as far as I can tell, by all his successors, and is surely ignored 
by modern versions. 

In: proceeding to the next following verse, J") D'S) bon, 
som mw y25i we meet again with a difficulty of an intrinsic 
nature. What can the author have meant by saying, “ Eyes red with 
wine, and teeth white with milk”? He undoubtedly meant to praise 
Judah, not to expose him as a drunkard. Besides, though far from 
claiming to be an expert in this line, I doubt whether even excessive 
wine-drinking produces red eyes, unless it be connected with night 
vigils and debauchery (as in Prov. xxiii. 29). Sure, however, is it that 
nobody ever believed that drinking milk made white teeth. And even 
granted that all these misconceptions are due to the author’s faulty 
physiological knowledge, and, furthermore, granted that he intended 
to describe Judah as an excessive wine-bibber, how does this agree 
with the sober, nomadic habit of milk-drinking? The drunkard, it is 
well known, has no special craving for that softest of all drinks. 
Besides, does the author wish to blame Judah for this habit too? 
And are white teeth a blemish? 

Here, again, if we divest the Talmudic interpretation of its homi- 
letical garb, we find the following rendition: “The sparkling of the 
eyes, brighter than wine; the whiteness of the teeth, whiter than 
milk.” 

Here is a description both of Judah’s physical beauty and of his 
bright and laughing humor: “ He who causes his neighbor to show 
the white of his teeth,” — ze. he who cheers his neighbor up to good- 
natured laughter —“ has done more than if he gave him milk to 
drink.” “Let thine eyes sparkle,” says Israel to the Lord, “ that is 
sweeter than wine.”® Such is the homiletical or allegorical applica- 


2 For D173 79 read DID", 8 Babli Kethuboth, 111°. 
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tion of the verse in question, from under which you can cull its 
natural meaning. 

Having given instances of implicit Talmudical textual interpreta- 
tion, we shall offer now a suggestion concerning the meanings of 
Biblical words to be derived from post-Biblical usage. 

In Balaam’s Blessing we read (Num. xxiii. 9) Tie? oy 
aun ry) B33) j2v", which is generally translated, “ Behold a 
people that dwells alone, and is not to be reckoned among the 
nations.” 

Is this praise? And is it in agreement with the general drift of 
Biblical thought concerning Israel’s position among the nations of 
the earth? Israel is the head of the nations, the first-born son, the 
select from all nations, but not a recluse. 

I admit the verse may be so interpreted as to mean a superiority 
of Israel to all other nations, but then it must be admitted that the 
diction would, in this case, be out of keeping with the elevated and 
sustained style of the poem which has been found worthy of a place 
in the Mosaic code. 

Turning to Talmudic usage, we find SWHM in the Hithpael used in 
the sense of ‘conspiring, forming an alliance.’ In Zosefta Alodah 
Zarah (II, 7) we read: “ You may take part in the siege of a (Jewish) 
city, if undertaken for the sake of restoring law and order, but 
“WON AT UA SUMS ON, zc. if one (the Jew) conspires (or 
forms an alliance), it is forbidden.” The parallel passages in Badii 
and Yerushalmi serve to restore the corrupt text of the Zosefta and 
also to make the sense clear. There we read, “ provided he is not 
conspiring with them.” We know who “they” are. They are the 
Roman invaders. Now the siege of a fortress, if undertaken for the 
sake of order, —that is to say, against lawless people, — is a legitimate 
pursuit, and the Jew may take part in it. But if the Jew joins the 
Romans as an ally to strengthen the foreign government, if it is an 
expedition against Jewish patriots who fight for independence, he is 
a traitor and a murderer. From the obscurity of expression and the 
whole context we can see that the law (or Halakhah) took its rise 
during the last war of independence of Judzea, and who knows but 
it may have been directed against the numerous Romanizers of whom 
Agrippa II. was one of the leaders, or perhaps against such men as 
Josephus, who rendered services to the Romans of a very suspicious 
nature ? 

Having thus established the meaning of SWMMN as ‘ planning 
with others,’ we return to Balaam’s prophecy, “ How shall I curse 
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whom God has not cursed? or how shall I denounce whom the Lord 
has not denounced? For from the top of the rocks I see him, and 
from the hills I behold him; lo, it is a people that dwells alone 
and conspires not against nations.” 

It is a peaceful people, the prophet says; it forms no political 
alliances for the sake of crushing other nations ; it has not the politi- 
cal ambition which dictates conquest and aggrandizement. It claims 
only its own. 

This is one side of the people, which the prophet sees from his 
high observatory. But he turns to another elevation, and from there 
he sees another feature of this peculiar people (verse 24) : 

“ Behold, it is a people that rises as a lioness, and as a lion. it 
raises itself ; he does not lie down until he has eaten the prey, and 
drunk the blood of the slain.” 

It is a peace-loving people, it is true ; it has no political ambition ; 
but beware of attacking it, for its God has endowed it with a lion’s 
courage. 

With a truly poetic contrast to the first link, the tri-partite prophecy 
over Israel winds up by saying (xxiv. 9), “ He (Israel) is couched 
and has lain down as a lion, who will stir him up?” 
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On Matthew v. 21-22. 


PROF. JOHN P. PETERS. 


N the ordinary interpretation of this passage the éyw 8 A€yw is 
supposed to refer to three clauses, thus: “I say to you (1) that 
every one who is angry with his brother is in danger of the judgment ; 
(2) but whosoever saith to his brother, Raca, is in danger of the 
Sanhedrim ; (3) but whosoever saith, Thou fool, is in danger of the 
gehenna of fire” ; and that there is an accumulating, climactic devel- 
opment in the thought. I have translated the passage literally. 
There is no such climactic development, so far, certainly, as number 
2 is concerned, but very much the reverse. Numbers 1 and 3 are 
parallel, but number 2 is on the same plane as the saying attributed 
to “them of old time.” The proper interpretation of the passage 
is as follows: ‘ Ye have heard that it was said by them of old, ‘Thou 
shalt not murder, and whosoever murdereth is liable to the judgment.’ 
But I say to you, that every one who is angry with his brother is 
liable to the judgment. And, It was said by them of old, ‘ Whoso- 
ever saith to his brother, Raca, is liable to the Sanhedrim.’ But (I 
say) whosoever saith, Thou fool, is liable to the gehenna of fire.” 

It is a commentary on the sixth commandment. Our Lord says: 
Carrying out this commandment, they of old ordained that a -man 
guilty of murder should on conviction be judged to death. I 
say that the man who harbors anger in his heart is liable to the 
same condemnation in the spiritual judgment. You ordain, also, 
carrying out the spirit of this law, that a man who calls another Raca, 
may be punished for libel by the Sanhedrim. I say to you that it is 
not the word Raca only, but any word of abuse, contumely, or con- 
tempt of which cognizance is taken in the tribunal of God, and 
which, being a breach of the spirit of the commandment, Thou shalt 
do no murder, brings the guilty man into danger of hell fire. 

The Greek particles do not forbid the translation I have proposed, 
although not of themselves suggesting it. But on examination it 
will be observed that they are merely a translation of Aramzean par- - 
ticles ; and in the Aramzan in which our Lord originally spoke the 
thought, with its poverty of particles, the simple conjunction would 
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inevitably have been used here, leaving the further connection to be 
determined by the sense and the parallelism. The latter is an impor- 
tant factor in the interpretation of all such passages, and to a Semitic, 
and especially a Hebrew, auditor, the parallelism would have deter- 
mined the connection of parts in this passage without the least ques- 
tion. The instruction is couched in the form of antithetic parallel- 
ism, which the Jews used so freely in teaching principles. 


I am indebted to the discussion upon this note, and especially to 
the Rev. Dr. Jastrow and the Rev. Mr. Bacon for the following addi- 
tional points: (@) In Rabbinic teaching the law of libel was included 
under the principle, Thou shalt do no murder, as here suggested. 
(2) Our Lord would have been extremely unlikely to have enforced a 
command by a threat of the Sanhedrim, and the reference to the 
Sanhedrim would of itself show that he was quoting the Jewish law 
in force in His time. 





Electrotyped by J. S. Cushing & Co., Boston. 
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Is Basilides quoted in the Philosophumena? 


PROF. JAMES DRUMMOND. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


S is well known, the theological interest of the question which is 
placed at the head of this article depends on the occurrence of 

undoubted quotations from the Fourth Gospei in the extracts which 
sketch the system of Basilides. The following passages occur: kai 
Tovro, pyoiv, éore Td Aeydpevov év Tois edayyediows* "Hv Td pds Td ady- 
Owdv, 6 purive ravta dvOpwrov épxdpevov eis Tov Koopov.' Again, “Ore 
8é, pyoiv, &xacrov idiovs Exe Katpous, ixavos 6 cwrnp Aéywv' Otrw nea 7 
wpa pov, Kal of payou Tov dorépa TeDeapévor.” If these words were con- 
tained in a treatise written by Basilides, then the Fourth Gospel must 
not only be of earlier date than many critics in modern times have 
supposed, but it must also have been included in a recognized collec- 
tion of gospels. The evidence which may be thus afforded has been 
summarily dismissed on the ground that Hippolytus* mentions Basi- 
lides, and Isidore his son, and was 6 rovrwr xopds, and then cites them 
collectively through the whole of the following paragraph by the word 
gyoi. We have, then, to inquire, first, whether Hippolytus is citing 
the opinion of the school collectively, that is to say, is presenting the 
general Basilidean theory in his own words, or is quoting some par- 
ticular person; and if we decide that he is quoting, we must then 
inquire, in the second place, whether the person quoted is Basilides. 

The parenthetical word ¢yoi is usually a mark of quotation, and 
I believe it is for this purpose that it is employed by Hippolytus. 
I have examined with some care the lengthy article on the Naasseni* 
with a view to ascertaining Hippolytus’ usage in this matter. Here 
we have an abundant use of ¢yai, but no clue to either book or 
author. He professes simply to give the opinion of the school, which, 

1 VII. 22, p. 360. My references are to Duncker and Schneidewin’s edition. 

2 VIL. 27, p. 376. 

31 shall assume the correctness of the general opinion that Hippolytus is the 
author of the Philosophumena. *V. 6-11. 
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though having several divisions, is essentially one. Near the begin- 
ning® he has the parenthetical gaci, which applies, however, to a very 
short general statement. A few lines farther on he has @yot. Through- 
out the exposition, statements in the plural, @aoi (four or five times, 
generally with the indirect construction), A€yover, etc., are mixed up 
with passages containing the parenthetical ¢yo’. No one, I think, 
can read these passages without being convinced that he has to do 
with quotations from some. book containing an authoritative account 
of the views of these Gnostics. Whether he quotes from one or from 
several books we need not pause to consider, as there is nothing to 
indicate this except the style and tenor of the quotations. Any pos- 
sible doubt as to whether the opinion of the school is cited in these 
places must, I think, be laid to rest by the appearance of the first 
person plural, 6 povors eeoriv cidevar trois TeAciors, Hyoiv, yuiv.’ Again, 
& pets topev povor.” Farther on, qpeis 5é, pyoiv, éopev of teAdva.® 
Once more, 7ADopev, pyoiv, of rvevparKoi.” 

What we here learn represents, so far as I have observed, Hip- 
polytus’ invariable usage. It is so even in the article where the 
theories of Valentinus, Heracleon, Ptolemy, xai raca 7% rovrwv cxoAy, 
are dealt with.” The opinions of Valentinus and his school are very 
generally given through the plural rumber, A€yovar, kat’ adrovs, etc. ; 
but several apparent quotations are introduced by @yoi, and the 
natural supposition is that in these instances Hippolytus is reproduc- 
ing the words of some particular man. After one of these, relating 
to a quotation from Moses, are the words, xai yap Totro ovrws yeypapdat 
Oéda." Elsewhere, having just alluded to the school as éxetvor, with 
of course a plural verb, he has émAéye, prefixed to what has all the 
appearance of being a quotation. The 6éra and éziAé€ye must refer 
to some one in particular. : 

The evidence is still more convincing in the article on Basilides. 
In the third and fourth lines of the very first quotation, where 
Basilides and his school are said to be cited collectively, are these 
words, “Oray 8 A€yw, Pyoi, To Hy, ody Ore Hv A€yw, GAN iva onpadvo 
tovto drep BovAopat Seiga, A€yw, Hyoiv, Gti Hv GAws ovdev." Lower 
down on the same page we have, kai ov déxouat, dyoi, x.r.A. On 
the next page we have, 7rd 8 70éAnoe A€yw, Hyoi, x.7.A. On the 
next page, 6, te av A€yw, pyoiv.® This last passage is particularly 


5 p. 132, 1. 67. 6 p. 152, 1. 82. Tp. 158, 1.-82. 8 p. 160, 1. 94. 
9p. 164, 1. 70. See also p. 172, 1. 13; p. 174, l. 21, 25. 
10 VI. 29. 12 VII. 20, p. 356, 1. 72, 73. 


11 p, 280, 1. 7. 18 p, 360, 1. 45. 
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remarkable, because it is actually introduced by éxetvo: A€yovow, 
showing, as it seems to me, conclusively, that the opinions of the 
school are described in the express words of one of their number. 
Yet again we have, viol d€, pyviv, éopev Hyeis of rvevpatixoi.* What- 
ever may be thought of the first person plural, can we rationally 
believe that these sentences with the first person singular merely 
“quote the opinion of the school”? It seems to me, therefore, to be 
fairly established that our ¢yoi is, as we should expect, indicative of 
genuine quotation from a particular author. 

If this, then, be admitted, we must endeavor to answer the ques- 
tion, who is it that is quoted? It may be one person throughout, or 
it may be now one, and now another. Are we, because this second 
alternative is possible, to dismiss the whole subject as incapable of 
affording any evidence? Surely not. To treat evidence as worthless 
because it is not demonstrative, is not the part of true criticism. It 
is precisely in these doubtful cases that critical judgment is required. 
We do not want the critic to help us when there can be no difference 
of opinion ; but it is his province, when a doubt is legitimate, to bring 
into view all the conditions which affect the question, and determine 
on which side the reasonable probability lies. 

There are two distinct lines of evidence. We must consider first 
what Hippolytus professes to do; and secondly we must compare his 
statements with other accounts of the system of Basilides, and see 
whether these statements can be justly ascribed to the heresiarch 
himself. 

Now it seems most probable, from the connection of thought and 
from the recurrence of a particular name, that one authority is quoted 
throughout. That this authority is Basilides seems to be rendered 
highly probable by the following reasons. It is most unlikely that in 
an elaborate statement of this sort Hippolytus should fail to go to the 
fountain-head, and especially without giving any intimation of the 
fact to his readers. He introduces his account with the words, doxe? 
viv Ta BactAcidov wy ciwray,” alleging that the heretic’s views are those 
of Aristotle, not of Christ. He then devotes a few chapters to a synop- 
sis of the doctrines of the Greek philosopher, and at the end proceeds 
in these words: “If, then, Basilides be found, not in effect only, 
but even in the very words and names, transferring ® the opinions of 
Aristotle into our evangelical and saving doctrine, what will remain 
but that, having given back the foreign elements, we prove to his 


14 VII. 25, p. 368, 1. 77. 15 VII, 14, p. 348. * 16 yeBappogspevos. 
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disciples that Christ will profit them nothing, as they are heathen? 
Basilides, then, and Isidorus, the genuine son and disciple of Basi- 
lides, affirm that Matthias has spoken to them secret discourses” 
which he heard from the Saviour, having been privately instructed. 
Let us see, then, how evidently Basilides at the same time and Isido- 
rus and all the band of these men does not simply belie ® Matthias 
only, but even the Saviour himself. There was a time, he says, when 
there was nothing.” ”® From this point he proceeds with his quota- 
tions, repeatedly inserting gyoi. It is true that in the course of his 
remarks he frequently alludes to Basilides and his followers in the 
plural number, as though he were stating the opinions of a sect rather 
than an individual.” In all these instances, however, he is simply 
giving his own statements ; and he sometimes supports his statements 
with a quotation introduced by the usual ¢yoi. The obvious infer- 
ence is that he quotes Basilides, and regards him as the accepted 
authority for the opinions of the school. But he also several times 
expressly names Basilides. The following are the instances: “ For 
Basilides altogether avoids and fears the substances of the things that 
have come into being according to projection” ; here the next sen- 
tence has @yai. “ Basilides calls such a thing, not wing, but ‘ Holy 
Spirit.’””” “For the things that exist are divided by Basilides into 
two [which are] the prominent™ and first divisions, and are called 
according to him™ the one thing indeed world, and the other thing 
supramundane [existences] ””; after a few more lines of exposition 
there is the usual @yoiv. “The account, therefore, which Aristotle has 
previously given concerning the soul and the body Basilides elucidates 
concerning the great Archon and his Son. For the Archon, accord- 
ing to Basilides, has begotten the Son,” etc.; and again, two lines 
farther down, “according to Basilides.”* Here the exposition is con- 
tinued for nearly half a page, and iz’ airdy (that is, the Basilideans) 
introduced before ¢@yoi recurs. Hippolytus ends his whole disserta- 
tion on Basilides in these words, Tatra pév obv éorw a Kat BaotAcidys 
prbever cxoAdoas Kata THY AiyuTtov, kal rap’ avta&y THv ToTavTyY Topiav 


17 \éyous drroxpvdous. 18 xarayevderat, in the singular. 

19° Hy, pnoly, bre Hv obS€v. VII. 19-20, PP: 354, 356. 

2 See p. 356, 1. 84, 87; 358, 1. 95, 93 360, 1. 32, 45, 493 366, 1. 36; 368, 1. 58, 
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didaxOeis Exapropdpyce Toovrovs Kaprovs.” It seems to me that the 
only reasonable conclusion from this evidence is that the extracts which 
Hippolytus brings before us were taken from a work by Basilides him- 
self, and especially as no motive is apparent for neglecting the works 
of the master in favor of those of any less distinguished follower. 
One or two other weighty considerations must be added. Hippo- 
lytus, in his Procemium, tells us in very express words the plan of his 
work. In order to accomplish his purpose of exposing the sources 
of the heresies, he will adopt a course described in these words: 
“It seems good, therefore, having first expounded the opinions of 
the philosophers of the Greeks, to show the readers that they are 
more ancient and more reverent towards the Divinity than these ; then 
to compare each heresy with each [philosopher] [so as to show] that 
the leader of the heresy* having met with these attempts has laid 
claim to them, having taken their principles, and starting from these 
towards what was worse constructed a dogma.” After another sen- 
tence he proceeds: “In the beginning, then, we shall say who were 
those among the Greeks who first demonstrated natural philosophy. 
For the leaders of the heresies® have become docirine-stealers® of 
these especially, as we shall afterwards show in comparing them with 
one another. Rendering back his own to each of those who first began, 
we shall present the heresiarchs * naked and shameful.” ‘The purpose 
thus clearly formed and deliberately expressed he has not forgotten, 
when at the opening of the Fifth Book he proceeds to his refutation. 
He there says: “It remains, therefore, to proceed to the refutation 
of the heresies, for the sake of which we have expounded the things 
already spoken by us, from which having taken their starting-points 
the heresiarchs,® like cobblers, having patched together, according to 
their own mind, the blunders of the ancients, have presented them as 
new to those capable of being deceived, as we shall show in the fol- 
lowing [books].”* After these statements when Hippolytus tells 
us that he is going to “state the opinions of Basilides,” and that he 
will give a synopsis of the doctrines of Aristotle, “in order that the 
readers, through the nearer comparison of these, may easily per- 
ceive that the [doctrines put forward] by Basilides are Aristotelian 
sophisms,” * and winds up by saying that “these are the fables which 
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Basilides tells,” it does seem probable that the elaborate account, so 
largely given in the form of apparent quotations, is drawn from Basi- 
lides himself. This probability is still further strengthened by the 
summary in the Tenth Book.” Here “Isidore and the whole band” 
do not put in an appearance. The chapter begins, BaowAeidys 5é kai 
abros Aéyet elvat Oedv ovd« dvra, and ends, Tatra dé kai Baowreidys repa- 
ToAoyav ovK-aicyxiverat. 

Against all this, which seems to me not contemptible evidence, one 
fact is alleged. Hippolytus mentions Basilides and Isidore, his son, 
and was 6 rovrwv xopds, just before he begins his citations. So he 
does ; but what does he say about them? Not that he is going to 
cite their opinions, and quote indiscriminately from their literature, 
but only that Basilides and his son affirmed that Matthias had spoken 
to them secret doctrines, and that father and son and the whole lot 
of them belied Matthias, and even the Saviour himself. Is it not the 
most reasonable way to endeavor to establish this last statement by 
drawing from the fountain-head the doctrines which were alleged to 
be those of Matthias? I can see no tendency in the words to prove 
that Hippolytus is going to depart from his plan of dealing with the 
leaders of the heresies, and to quote with indiscriminate carelessness 
any writer of the school that suits his fancy. Appeal might further be 
made to statements, already referred to, in which the plural number 
is used, showing that Hippolytus had the school in his mind. But 
this fact does not seem to me to establish any counter probability ; 
for the opinions of the master may very legitimately be ascribed to 
the school; but it would not be legitimate, on the other hand, to 
ascribe to Basilides what was only the opinion of one of his unknown 
followers. The probabilities, therefore, appear to me to be all on one 
side, and make it reasonable to suppose that Hippolytus, unless he 
has written with almost criminal carelessness, is quoting from Basi- 
lides himself. 

There is, however, a wholly different line of evidence, which, I 
think, when fairly considered, leads to the same result. The account 
which Hippolytus gives of the system of Basilides stands entirely 
alone,.so much so that it is difficult to understand how the section of 
his master Irenzeus upon this subject can relate to the same man. 
After careful comparison and sifting, our ultimate authorities for the 
teaching of Basilides, in addition to, the Refutation of Hippolytus, 
are Irenzeus (or the writer whom he copied), the Compendium of 
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Hippolytus (represented by part of the account in Epiphanius, by 
Philaster, and the anonymous supplement to Tertullian, De preescript. 
heret.), and also scattered statements in Clement of Alexandria, a 
few particulars from the Refutation of Agrippa Castor (preserved by 
Eusebius, H. E. IV. 7), and “ probably a passing reference and quo- 
tation in the Acts of Archelaus.”* We have, therefore, practically to 
decide whether the account of Hippolytus or that of his master 
Irenzeus is the more authentic. Now if any one read these two 
accounts, knowing nothing of their origin, I think he would have no 
hesitation in saying that the former has far more marks of authen- 
ticity than the latter. Irenzeus is content with a brief summary, and 
quotes from no original authority. ‘Though he gives the doctrine as 
-that of Basilides, there is no difficulty in supposing that he confined 
himself to the current opinions of the school. Hippolytus, on the 
other hand, produces an elaborate statement, which is evidently sum- 
marized, and to a remarkable extent quoted, from some single source ; 
and this work, whatever it may have been, was produced by a man 
of thought and originality. The latter fact in itself points to Basi- 
lides, because, with the exception of his son Isidore, he was not, like 
Valentinus, followed by a succession of celebrated disciples. This 
view is confirmed by a closer inspection. Soon after the beginning 
of his article Irenzeus introduces dicun¢, and far the greater part of 
the statement is in the indirect construction. Farther on he has 
utuntur, annuntiant, nituntur, dicunt, aiunt, and a few more similar 
plurals. Twice, however, he has az, and in one of these instances 
the words seem to be quoted. I think we may fairly infer from these 
appearances that Irenzeus used a secondary source, and not the work 
of Basilides himself, but that this source may have contained state- 
ments which were avowedly quoted from Basilides. It is interesting, 
then, to inquire whether these sayings are in harmony with the repre- 
sentations of Hippolytus. The first saying is the following: “If any 
one therefore confesses the crucified, he is still a servant, and under 
the power of those who made bodies; but he who has denied him 
has been freed indeed from them, but knows the disposition of the 
unborn Father.’ There is no such statement in Hippolytus, but I 
think it is not, in substance, inconsistent with the doctrine which he 
describes. The whole object of the Passion was to bring about the 
sorting of the things confused, and so restore everything to its proper 
stage of being. Accordingly the bodily part of Jesus suffered, and 


87 See Hort, in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, I. 270. 
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was restored to the formlessness ; the psychical part rose up, and was 
restored to the Hebdomad ; and he raised up that which belonged to 
the summit, and it remained beside the great Archon.” This doc- 
trine would supply a philosophical ground for not confessing the 
Crucified ; for such a confession would be an attachment to the 
bodily part of Jesus, and involve a continuance in the lowest stage of 
being ; but the sons (the spiritual *’) were ultimately to ascend zpés 
41 The reason given by Irenzeus, that Jesus did not 
suffer at all, but Simon of Cyrene was crucified in his place, while 
Jesus looked on and laughed, is, to say the least, more worthy of 
commonplace followers than of the distinguished founder of the 
school. The other az¢ only introduces the indirect statement that 
prophecies were from the fabricators of the world, but the Law from 
their chief, who led out the people from the land of Egypt. This 
agrees, at least in its general idea, with the statement of Hippolytus 
that it was the Archon of the Hebdomad that spoke to Moses, and 
that all the prophets that were before the Saviour spoke from thence. 
It is also perhaps worth noticing that in one parenthetical passage 
where Hippolytus places himself in agreement with Irenzeus by refer- 
ring to the doctrine of three hundred and sixty-five heavens, and the 
name of Abrasax given in consequence to the great Archon, he does 
not quote, but uses the expressions kar’ adrovs and daoxovor. A sim- 
ple comparison, therefore, of the two accounts seems to show that 
Hippolytus gives the truer representation of the original system. 

We have, however, other means of judging.® Clement of Alexan- 
dria gives a quotation of some length from the twenty-third book of 
the Exegetica of Basilides,“ and we are thus assured of what we might 
antecedently have expected, that he at all events was acquainted 
with the writings of the heresiarch. In the course of the Stromata he 
refers several times to Basilides, and several times also to his followers. 
In the latter instances he alludes simply to the teaching of the school, 
without any intimation that what is alleged is inconsistent with the 
doctrine of Basilides himself, except in one case in which he contrasts 
the immorality of the later Basilideans with the teaching of the 
founders of the school. It is a fair assumption, therefore, that the 
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allusions in Clement contain, so far as they go, a much more trust- 
worthy representation of the original system than the account of 
Irenzus. But we must remember that in the Stromata we have no 
detailed exposition, which was reserved for the lost Hypotyposes, and 
moreover the Stromata profess to deal with practical and moral rather 
than theoretical questions,® while Hippolytus, on his side, treats only 
of the general theory of the universe. It is, consequently, only in 
quite casual points that we can look for any contact between Clement 
and Hippolytus. We will notice these points of contact in the order 
of the system. 

First, of dui rov BaowAcidnv were accustomed to speak of the pas- 
sions as appendages, zpocaprypata, which were in essence spirits 
attached to the rational soul, “ according to a primitive disturbance 
and confusion,” xara twa tdpaxov kai ovyxvow dpyixnv.© This descrip- 
tion is regarded as representing 6 xara BaowAcidnv dvOpwros, so that 
here the teaching of the followers is expressly identified with that of 
the master. This “ primitive confusion” receives its explanation from 
the doctrine of a oréppa xéopov, which was the first creation, and con- 
tained in itself racay ryv Tov Kéopov ravo7eppiav, that is to say, all the 
seminal principles of the universe.” The whole hypothesis turned on 
this ovyxvots olovel ravoreppias,” which existed év dpyy.” The con- 
fusion is frequently expressed by the term dpopdia.” It deserves 
notice that in arguing against the Basilideans Clement refers to rov 
oréppatos THs dvwHey ovoias, and 76 dvwHev oréppa, existing in man.” 
The system expounded by Hippolytus explains this. 

Secondly, in speaking of election, Basilides distinguishes between 
the xéopos and that which is dzepxdopiov. The same distinction 
between the cosmic and the hypercosmic is ascribed to the followers 
of Basilides.* Hippolytus tells us that Basilides divided ra évra into 
two principal classes, which he called xéopos and trepxoopuia.™ 

Thirdly, in connection with this distinction the followers of Basi- 
lides spoke of an appropriate faith and election according to each 
interval or stage of being, xa0 &xacrov Sidernpa.” We learn from its 


45 See Hort, who gives references. 
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frequent use in Hippolytus that duornya was the regular term for 
denoting successive spheres of existence.” 

Fourthly, Basilides supposes that justice and her daughter peace 
remain in the ogdoad.” According to Hippolytus what was called 


‘ the ogdoad was the realm of the great Archon, who with the help of 


his wiser son, created the ethereal region beyond the moon.® He 
does not, however, inform us why it was so named, or how the num- 
ber eight was made up. 

Fifthly, Clement alludes to the Archon as “the very great God, 
celebrated in song by them.” If we took the superlative in the 
sense of the greatest of all, it would not be true to the system 
described by Hippolytus ; but the sense of “very great” is sufficient 
for the argument, and is indeed, as we shall see, implied by the con- 
text. Hippolytus says that the great Archon throbbed through® and 
was born from the cosmic seed, and was the head of the Cosmos, a 
beauty and greatness and power incapable of dissolution ; “for, he 
says, he is more unspeakable than unspeakable things, and more 
powerful than things powerful, and wiser than things wise, and better 
than all the beautiful things whatsoever thou mayest mention.” 
Farther on he is called tov dppyrwv dppytérepov Oedv. Still, as we 
shall see under the next head, he had his limitations. 

Sixthly, Clement makes a very remarkable statement about the 
Archon. The followers of Basilides interpreting the saying, “The 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom,” “affirm that the Archon 
himself, when he heard the declaration of the ministering Spirit, was 
astonished at what he heard and saw, having had a gospel preached 
to him beyond his hopes,® and that his astonishment was called fear, 
and became the beginning of wisdom that sorts and distinguishes and 
perfects and restores.” What this gospel was, and how it came, we 
are not told; nor is it explained why the Archon was so astonished. 
We only learn from a later allusion that before his astonishment he 
was in ignorance.“ When we turn to Hippolytus, all becomes clear. 
The Holy Spirit, being unable to ascend to the highest regions, re- 
mained as a firmament between the hypercosmical things and the Cos- 
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mos ; and, when the great Archon was born from the cosmic seed, 
he ascended as far as the firmament, which he took for the ultimate 
limit. He was wiser and more powerful than everything beneath, 
except the remnant of sonship that was still left in the ravoweppia; 
and, since he was ignorant® that this sonship was wiser and better 
than himself, he thought that he was Lord and Sovereign. However, 
he produced a son much better and wiser than himself, whom he 
seated at his right hand.® ‘ The gospel came, not by descent, but by 
action at a distance ; for the power of sonship in the midst of the 
Holy Spirit in the border-region communicated the thoughts of son- 
ship to the son of the great Archon.” The gospel came first to the 
Archon through his son, and the Archon learned that he was not 
God of the Universe, but was begotten, and had above him the 
treasure of the unspeakable and unnameable Not-Being and of the 
sonship ; and he feared, understanding in what ignorance he was.® 
“This,” he says, “is what has been said, the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” This is the wisdom of which the Scripture 
says, “ Not in words which man’s wisdom teaches, but which the 
Spirit teaches.” 

Seventhly, under the last head we met a wisdom that sorts and 
restores, @vAokpivytixy and droxaracratixy, and on the next page 
there is a reference to the @vAoxpivyots and droxatrderacts. With this 
we may connect one or two statements which serve to illustrate the 
process. ‘The followers of Basilides affirm that there is at the same 
time an appropriate® faith and election according to each stage .of 
being ; and conformably again to the hypercosmic election the cosmic 
faith of all nature follows ; and that the gift of faith too is correspond- 
ent with the hope of each.”” The meaning apparently is that each 
stage of being has its predetermined end which it may hope to attain, 
and is provided with a faith adapted to the attainment of this end. 
Agreeably to this view Basilides represented the election as foreign to 
the Cosmos, since it was by nature hypercosmic,” and supposed that 
man knew God by nature, so that faith was not the rational assent of 
a self-determining soul, but a beauty of immediate creation.” We 
may suppose, then, that part of the process of sorting and restoring 
consists in separating the election from the Cosmos, and restoring it 
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to the hypercosmic place which naturally belongs to it. Hippolytus 
does not deal with election and faith; but his statements, so far as 
they relate to the same subjects, are in complete agreement with the 
representations of Clement. The third sonship, requiring purification, 
remained behind in the great heap of the ravozepyia, when the other 
two sonships had gone aloft ; and this sonship was in time to be 
revealed and restored” to the higher region, above the limiting spirit ; 
and Basilides said that the spiritual men were sons left behind to 
fashion and make perfect the souls below, that had a nature to remain 
in this stage of being.” Here there is clearly a doctrine of election, 
though the word is not used, and also the idea of a superior nature 
confined for a time within the lower, from which it was destined to 
be restored to the place which properly belonged to it. To effect 
this the Gospel came.” And when the whole Sonship was above the 
limiting Spirit, then the creation would be pitied, and God would 
bring upon the whole Cosmos “the great ignorance,” in order that all 
things might remain according to nature, and nothing desire any- 
thing that was contrary to nature. Thus there would be a restora- 
tion” of all things in their own seasons. For their whole hypothesis 
is ovyxvots olovei ravoreppias Kai pvAoKpivyots Kal droKaTacTacts TOY 
ovykexupéver eis 7a. oixeia.” Jesus became the first-fruits of the sort- 
ing,” and the whole object of the Passion was that the things con- 
fused might be sorted.” 

These coincidences in thought and phraseology are sufficiently 
remarkable to establish a close relationship between the account of 
Hippolytus and the genuine Basilides, and to prove that he is nearer 
the original source than Irenzeus and other writers, who contain 
hardly a trace of the system which was in the hands of Clement, and 
none of its characteristic terms. Indeed, so irreconcilable is the 
account of Irenzus with the allusions of Clement, that, before the 
publication of Hippolytus, Neander remarked that “ had not Clement 
of Alexandria spoken of the existence among certain false followers 
of Basilides of practical errors precisely similar to those we meet 
with in this sect, we might be led to suspect that the so-called Basi- 
lideans of Irenzeus had no connection whatever with Basilides.” * 
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On the other hand, we are justified by the above coincidences in 
asserting that the Basilides of Hippolytus is the same as the Basilides 
of Clement. 

It may be well, however, to produce positive proof that Irenzeus 
does not describe the opinions of the founder of the sect; for we 
have stronger evidence than the mere want of coincidence with 
Clement’s scattered allusions. He says that, in the view which he is 
describing, Jesus did not suffer, but made Simon of Cyrene suffer in 
his place, and seems to imply a thoroughly Docetic notion of his 
person. By later writers this Docetism is unmistakably affirmed. 
Not only is there no trace of this in Clement, but the reality of 
Christ’s humanity and Passion is assumed, even though it drives Basi- 
lides to a conclusion which he is reluctant to admit. He thinks that 
all suffering is a punishment for sin, either actual or potential, in the 
person suffering ; and when pressed with the case of “such a one,” ® 
that he sinned, for he suffered, he would answer he did not sin, but 
was like the suffering infant. But if urged, he would say, that man, 
whomsoever you may name, is man, and God is just. Clement, in 
reasoning upon this view, says that Basilides dared to call the Lord 
dvOpwrov dpaprytixov.* This is the passage where the twenty-third 
book’ of the Exegetica is quoted, so that there can be no doubt that 
the real Basilides was anything but a Docetist, and that Irenaeus was 
ignorant of his teaching. On the other hand, Hippolytus distinctly 
recognizes the necessity of the Passion® to inaugurate the final sort- 
ing and restoration, and sets Docetism aside by affirming that the 
bodily part of Jesus suffered. He moreover makes the very impor- 
tant statement that after the birth of Jesus “all the things relating to 
the Saviour happened according to them®™ in the same way as they 
have been written in the Gospels” ;® for this shows that he identi- 
fies the doctrine of the followers with that of the Master, and not 
vice versa, since he deliberately contradicts the account given by 
Irenzus of the later and degenerate school. He does not touch on 
the moral question, as this did not come within the scope of his 
plan. 

Again, Irenzeus says they recognized the moral indifference of 
actions, and of universal licentiousness. Epiphanius attributes the 
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most immoral teaching to Basilides himself.’ Clement tells us that 
Basilideans, who were evidently (from the context) living in his own 
time, were more intemperate than those who were most intemperate 
among the Gentiles, and they defended their evil lives by an abuse of 
the real principles of Basilides, for they pleaded that they had au- 
thority even to sin on account of their perfection, or that they would 
certainly be saved even if they sinned now, on account of the inborn 
election. But he is so far from ascribing immoral teaching to Basi- 
lides himself that he warns these unworthy followers that the fore- 
fathers of their dogmas did not allow them to do these things; and 
he quotes a passage from the Ethics of Isidorus in order to confute 
them.” This is a point on which Hippolytus does not touch, and 
there is nothing in his account to suggest that Basilides was anything 
but a high-minded man. 

I think, then, we may say that it is demonstrated that Irenzeus 
does not represent the opinions of the heresiarch. 

We do not appreciate the full meaning of Hippolytus’ departure 
from Irenzus till we observe that he not only was acquainted with 
the work of the latter against heresies, and made use of it in his 
treatise, but that in immediate connection with Basilides he tran- 
scribed a whole section, without acknowledgment, from the older 
writer. Irenzeus classes together Saturninus or Satornilus and Basi- 
lides, and treats first of the former. Hippolytus also places the two 
in juxtaposition, but reverses the order. The article on the Syrian 
heretic he simply copies from his predecessor. But of Basilides he 
gives a far fuller and entirely different account. What could induce 
him to do so except the discovery that Irenzeus was ill-informed, and 
the acquisition of what he believed to be the authentic source of the 
heresy? He may have made it his business to procure a copy of the 
Exegetica, or induced some friend in Alexandria (possibly Origen ?) 
to send him the necessary extracts. At all events he rejects the 
follies current in the West, and brings before us the same strong and 
serious thinker that we meet in Clement. 

One other consideration remains. Clement, as has been said, 
gives us a quotation of some length from Basilides ; does it admit of 
any fruitful comparison with Hippolytus? I think it does, though the 
subject treated does not fall within the range of the cosmical theory. 
It is a favorite notion in Hippolytus that the third sonship was left 
behind in the ravoreppia, evepyereiv kal evepyereioOa." It is therefore 
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noticeable that, in Clement’s extract, the infant who suffers without 
having previously sinned (at least in the present world) evepyeretras. 
Another resemblance is found in the frequency with which the first 
person singular is used, pypi, A€¢yw, Sw, ép@ (five times). We have 
seen that the first person is similarly used in the quotations of Hippol- 
ytus, and I venture to suggest that this feature is more snited to the 
master defending his own thesis than to some obscure disciple argu- 
ing on behalf of another. These are certainly minor points, but they 
are not without their interest and value in connection with the more 
substantial argument which has preceded. 

It may be worth while noticing in this connection that in another 
passage where Clement cites the opinion of Basilides, though he does 
not quote him verbatim,” we meet the words ovata, pivots, brdcracis, 
ovyxatdbeots, xriots, Showing so far as they go, the Greek character of 
the system. Of these words we meet in Hippolytus with ¢vovs,” 
ovqia,” and. xricts.” The two former words are ar too common in 
philosophical discussion for any stress to be laid on them; but the 
doctrine that a man knows God by nature falls in with the picture of 
the regulative power of nature presented by Hippolytus. 

To complete our investigation we must consider the evidence which 
is advanced to prove that the system described by Hippolytus is of 
later date than that which we find in Irenzeus. The question has 
been re-examined by Hans Stahelin in Gebhart and Harnack, Zexée 
und Untersuchungen, VI, Band, Heft 3, in an essay on Die gnostischen 
Quellen Hippolyts, u.s.w., 1890. The author starts with a reference 
to an article by Dr. Salmon, on “The cross-references in the ‘ Phil- 
osophumena,’”’ which appeared in Hermathena in 1885." Dr. Sal- 
mon pointed out that there were several suspicious agreements be- 
tween the alleged writings of different sects quoted by Hippolytus ; 
and among other hypotheses by which these might be explained, he 
suggested that possibly some forger had passed them off upon a writer 
who was known to be a collector of such goods. The main purpose 
of Stahelin is to examine thoroughly the question which was thus 
raised ; but he does not confine himself to this line of argument. The 
more obscure heresies do not at present concern us, and we must 
restrict our inquiry to the case of Basilides. 


% Strom. V. 1, p. 645. 

% p. 362, 1. 78-80; p. 368, 1. 64; p. 374, 1. 76; p. 376, 1. 78, 86, 93, 94, 4. 

% p. 358, 1. 89; p. 360, 1. 23, 27. 

% p. 360, 1. 20; p. 366, 1. 37; p. 372, 1. 315 p. 376, l. 92, as well as in a passage 
quoted from St. Paul, p. 368, 1. 75; p- 370, 1. 96. % p. 389-402. 
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The hypothesis of forgery would seem to me extremely precarious 
if there were far more resemblances of thought and language than 
are actually found between the Basilides of Hippolytus and his other 
heretics ; for forms of opinion and of speech are apt to become cur- 
rent at any given time, and there is no improbability in the supposi- 
tion that successive heretics were acquainted with the writings of their 
predecessors, and may even have unconsciously borrowed from them 
many a phrase or metaphor. However, the points of contact in the 
chapters on Basilides are very few. The one on which Stahelin” 
relies most is merely an emphatic way of expressing “ every possible 
thing.” In four parallel passages there is some resemblance in the 
turn of expression, and in all of them some part of the very ordinary 
word zapadeirw occurs; but the phrases in each case are different, 
and afford no proof of direct literary connection.® 

Another parallel with the Sethians is pointed out,” which is much 
more striking at first sight than it is on closer examination. The 
Sethians had two principles, light and darkness. Between them was 
pure spirit; and this spirit (or breath) was not like a wind or a 
breeze, but like “an odor of an unguent or of incense.””™ Under 
Basilides we are told that the Holy Spirit retained an odor of the 
sonship which had left it, as a vessel, though empty, retains “an odor 
of an unguent ” ™ which was once within it. Here the notion of a 
sweet-smelling unguent is connected with the Spirit; but it is em- 
ployed in one case to distinguish the Spirit from anything so rough 
and strong as wind, whereas with Basilides the Spirit is the orepéwpa, 
and the figure of the unguent is totally different. The latter has a far 
closer parallel in Horace, — “Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit 
odorem Testa diu.”"™ The two figures borrowed from a perfume are 
each so apt for the purpose of the writer that they may easily be inde- 
pendent of one another ; and the common notion of a dividing Spirit 
has its source evidently in Genesis i. 

Ancther parallel to the Sethians is found in the fact that, according 
to them, the object of Christ’s coming was “to disunite and separate 
the things that have been mingled.” ‘This is proved by the saying, 
“I came not to bring peace on the earth, but a sword.” So Basilides 


97 p. 52 sq. 

% The passages are p. 200, l. 60 sq.; p. 238, 1. 90 sq.; p. 358, 1. 16 sq.; p. 426, 
1. 19 sq. 9% p. 27. 
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102 VII. 22, p. 364, 1. 87 sq. 108 Ep. I. ii. 69, 70. 
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is made to say that Jesus is “the first-fruits of the sorting of the things 
that have been confused.” Here the resemblance is confined to 
the idea; for the words are quite different. But the ideas, when 
examined, are found to belong to opposite schools of thought. The 
Sethians were dualists, or rather believers in “#ree principles, and 
maintained that the consummation of things consisted in the separa- 
tion of the light and the Spirit from the darkness; Basilides was a 
monist, and supposed that the world-process consisted in evolving 
and sorting into distinct classes the implicit and mingled contents cf 
the cosmic seed. The fact that Basilides refers to the creative Word 
in Genesis, and has a couple of allusions to light as representing the 
good influences from above, can prove nothing ; for figures borrowed 
from light are a common property of religious thinkers. The two 
systems are utterly different, and unlike in everything except the very 
casual resemblances which have been mentioned. On the other hand, 
there is a connection between the Sethians and the Basilideans of 
Clément in the use of the word rdpayos. It would be strange indeed 
if in a mass of speculation belonging to the same period of the world’s 
thought, and to schools more or less closely related to one another, 
we did not find resemblances quite as marked as those which have 
been produced. 

Dr. Salmon calls attention to the mention of naphtha in illustration 
of the thought; but in the case of the Perate™ the point of the 
comparison is that naphtha draws fire to itself, but nothing else, 
whereas with Basilides’ it is that it acts on fire even at a very great 
distance. Stahelin admits that the figure was too common to serve 
the purpose of the argument.’ 

That there should be some similarities between Basilides and Valen- 
tinus, who were contemporary teachers, and both trained in Alexan- 
drian learning, is not surprising. Stahelin™ points out a connection 
between the great Archon of the one and the Demiurge of-the other ; 
each supposed that he was the supreme God. But there the resem- 
blance ends. The Demiurge of Valentinus is pwpds kai dvovs, and 
does not know that he is the unwitting instrument of wisdom in the 
creation of the world." What a contrast this presents to the descrip- 
tion of the great Archon already given, 6 péyas codds, who made 
things with the recognized help of his wiser Son." Again, Valentinus 


105 p, 378, 1. 16, 17, dwapxh Tis pudoKpivhoews . . . TOY ovyKexupevwr. 
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applies the verse in Proverbs, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom,” to the Demiurge,"® as Basilides does to the great Archon. 
He does so, however, in a totally different connection. We have 
seen that Clement supports Hippolytus in saying that the Basilideans 
applied this verse to the astonishment of the Archon; and in the 
same place Clement expresses the opinion that Valentinus had simi- 
lar thoughts in his mind in a passage quoted from an epistle of his. 
This may show that Clement did not remember any more direct 
application of the text by Valentinus, and is, so far, unfavorable to 
the article on that heretic ; but it only confirms the account of Basi- 
lides. That both make a similar use of “ the revelation of the sons 
of God,” and of the saying “I am the God of Abraham,” etc. ; that 
both distinguish the God of the Old Testament from the Supreme 
Being ; and that both adopt the term “ Hebdomad,” is no more than 
might be reasonably expected, for we are not comparing two systems 
which originated in China and Peru, but two which sprang out of the 
same contemporaneous culture and the same tendencies of thought, 
and between which there might be a direct literary connection. 

Dr. Salmon, who suspects this Basilides to be a Valentinian in dis- 
guise, calls attention to the Valentinian technical words, dyyuovpyos, 
éxtpwpua, Toros. Anpovpyds, however, is a very common word for 
creator, and it is not used in.any technical sense by Basilides. He uses 
Snurovpyjoartos of the Supreme Not-being God."* The term dyuovp- 
yés is applied to both Archons.™ Moreover, this sort of language is 
not confined to the account in Hippolytus. In the short article of 
Theodoret * we find Symovpyia and Sypovpyjoa. “Exrpwpa is used 
once, of the sonship left behind in the formlessness ; but it is obvious 
from the context that the expression is borrowed from St. Paul,” 
and not from Valentinus, the whole conception being supported by 
quotations from the Epistles, and an application of the Apostle’s 
experience .to the destinies of this third sonship. The word rézos is 
found twice: “ This place is called Hebdomad,” ' and, the first son- 
ship left the Holy Spirit “in an appropriate place.” “Place” is 
not a very distinctive word, and as a variation from roros we meet 
with xwpiov™ and xwpa.”! Epiphanius too employs the word rozo- 


18 p, 280, 1. 96-98. 114 p. 362, 1. 77. ‘ 

115 To the great one, p. 366, I. 38, 40; to the second, p. 368, J. 60; p. 378, 1. 20. 
Once the reference is not quite clear, p. 374, 1. 62. 

116 Heeret. fab. compend. I. iv. 119 p, 376, 1. 5. 
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Geoia in describing the system of Basilides, and Irenzeus mentions 
the locales positiones of the heavens. Clement, too, in arguing against 
Basilides refers to cosmic things as rov rozov.'* Some such terms 

~are required by the theory ; but didornya is the technical word. We 
may concede that the “ eOdptoy avedpa of this Basilides” is “ closely 
related to the Valentinian dpos.” But the ideas which are represented 
by such phrases may be common to two systems which are funda- 
mentally distinct. We have a more striking example of the use of the 
same technical term in Epiphanius’ express ascription to the Basi- 
lideans of the word torépyya,™ which we associate with the doctrine 
of Valentinus. It is also to be observed that Clement more than 
once couples Basilides or his followers with Valentinus. He does so 
in the passage already referred to about “the fear of the Lord.” He 
does so again in connection with the Basilidean doctrine that the pas- 
sions were appendages ™ to the soul,’ and once more in reference to 
the natural eternity of genus.” I am therefore unable to see that the 
common terms and ideas which faintly tinge these two systems have 
any tendency to prove that the account in Hippolytus is a Valentinian 
forgery. 

Stahelin seems to feel how very precarious this line of reasoning is, 
and relies more upon the internal inconsistencies and follies of the 
system described by Hippolytus, and its deviations from older and 
more authentic accounts. One or two slight inconsistencies of expres- 
sion, such as the ascription of beauty to the “ Not-being God,” who 
was above all predicates, are no proof of want of originality. These 
are only the inevitable failure of even strong thinkers to maintain 
themselves throughout at the same high level of abstract thought. 
There is, however, one inconsistency which may be considered too 
serious to be reconciled with unity of authorship. In speaking of the 
three hundred and sixty-five heavens the writer appears to commit 
himself to a system of emanation instead of his usual evolution.™ 
The passage does not expressly describe a system of emanation ; 
but I fully admit that it does not seem of a piece with the rest of the 
account. But then, unfortunately for the argument, it is a parenthesis 
which fits rather uneasily into its place, and is not in the least re- 
quired ; and, as we have seen, it is ascribed, not to Basilides, but to 
the Basilideans. I am inclined to think that Hippolytus has here 


122 Her. XXIV. 7. 126 Strom. II. 20, p. 488. 
128 Strom. IV. 26, p. 639. 121 Tévos. Strom. IV. 13, p. 603. 
1% }.c, 8 128 See p. 402 of Dr. Salmon’s article. 
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inserted an incongruous feature derived from his knowledge of the 
later and degenerate school. 

In comparing Hippolytus with other writers Stahelin™ quietly 
classes Irenzeus and Clement together, and finds that the deviations 
come under two heads: first, Hippolytus teaches a system of evolu- 
tion, and the others one of emanation ; secondly, the former presents 
a monistic, the latter a dualistic scheme. This classification of au- 
thorities cannot be admitted. We have seen that Hippolytus and 
Clement stand together against Irenzeus, and that the latter cannot 
be regarded as an authority for the teaching of the founder of the 
school. Stahelin makes no attempt to meet the arguments by which 
this is established, and does not seem aware of their existence. In 
estimating the alleged deviations, therefore, we may confine our 
attention to Clement and Hippolytus. 

It is perfectly true that Hippolytus not only describes a monistic 
system, but asserts in the strongest way that Basilides was a monist, 
and specially avoided emanation ; for what sort of emanation, he 
makes him ask, or what sort of matter, could God require to work 
up a cosmos, like a spider spinning its threads, or a man working up 
bronze or wood?™! This statement is the more noticeable because 
it is such an express contradiction to the known view of Irenzeus, and 
Hippolytus must have been convinced that he had the authority of 
Basilides himself for making it. But what does Clement say? Un- 
fortunately he is absolutely silent on this point. Stihelin cites only 
two neutral statements as evidence that Clement agrees with Irenzeus 
on this subject. One is that justice and peace are included in the 
ogdoad.™ As Irenzeus does not mention justice, peace, or an ogdoad, 
this reference does not go far in proving the agreement of the two 
writers ; and the only way in which a doctrine of emanation can be 
extracted from it is by piecing it on to Irenzeus’ account of the deri- 
vation of Niis, Logos, etc., —a proceeding which is quite unwarrant- 
able. By way of a second statement it is alleged that Clement makes 
the Niis or didxovos of the highest God come down, and unite himself 
with the man Jesus from the baptism to the Passion.“ If this were 
correct, it would not establish a doctrine of emanation ; but it is not 

correct, for Clement only says that the Basilideans affirmed that the 


180 See p. 88 sqq. 
181 c, 22, p. 360, 1. 25 sqq. The word for emanation is rpofod}. Epiphanius 
says the voids, etc., rpoBéBrnra (l.c. 1), for which Irenzeus has matum. Pseudo- 
Tert. has prodbolas ; Theodoret, rpo8rnOjvat. 
182 Strom. IV. 25, p. 637. 188 Excerpt. ex Theod. XVI. p. 962. 
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dove was the didxovos. The rest of the statement is made up out of 
Irenzeus, —a most misleading way of presenting evidence, for there 
is nothing elsewhere in Clement to justify it. Stahelin thinks that 
the authority which Hippolytus follows retained, inconsistently, some 
traces of the original doctrine of emanation. We have already dis- 
cussed the reference to the three hundred and sixty-five heavens ; 
and we need only add now that they are called xrices, and not ema- 
nations. In what way the ascription of beauty to the Supreme points 
to emanation I confess I am unable to comprehend, and therefore: 
cannot estimate the force of the mysterious argument which I suppose 
it must contain. 

In coming to the alleged dualism Stahelin has to admit that there 
is nothing about it in Irenzeus ; but he roundly asserts that accord- 
ing to Clement the system was dualistic.” If this were true, our 
whole argument would have to be abandoned, for the coincidences 
which have been pointed out could not be weighed against a difference 
so fundamental. But the evidence in support of this confident state- 
ment is of the most shadowy description. Clement charges Basilides 
with making the devil divine, because he regarded the sufferings of 
martyrdom as a punishment (though an honorable one) for sin com- 
mitted in a previous life ; and he farther promises to discuss the doc- 
trines of metempsychosis and of the devil on a proper occasion.*” 
Therefore, says Hilgenfeld,® Basilides’ doctrine of the devil must 
have been as peculiar as his doctrine of metempsychosis ; and wherein 
can its peculiarity have consisted except in its dualism? We might 
readily answer, in anything rather than dualism; for the ordinary 
doctrine of the devil touches dualism so closely that it is in some 
danger of being confounded with it. And certainly the expression 
“making the devil divine” ™ points rather to the rigid monism of a 
pantheistic hypothesis. This interpretation exactly suits the argu- 
ment, so far as it is unfolded. Clement thought that martyrdoms 
were due to a power hostile to God, and that in enduring them 
Christians were fighting on the side of God against the devil. Basi- 
lides could not admit the existence of a power hostile to God, and, 
as he believed that God would not inflict suffering except as a punish- 
ment for sin, he was obliged to suppose that martyrdoms were punish- 


184 The dSidxovos is alluded to in connection with the Baptism in Strom. II. 8, 
p- 449, but without any explanation of its meaning. 
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ments. ‘The peculiarity, therefore, of his doctrine of the devil must 
have been that he regarded the devil as the instrument of God, who 
helped to put his penal providence into execution. This divine devil, 
accordingly, seems to prove that the Basilides of Clement was a 
monist, and not a dualist, and must have been sufficiently peculiar to 
deserve notice on a proper occasion. 

The only other argument is too frail to grasp. There might be a 
primitive confusion, and passions might be regarded as appendages, 
under either form of doctrine; for every system must admit the 
reality of differentiation, the existence of multiplicity and incongruity 
being the given fact which has to be explained. Which form of ex- 
planation Basilides adopted, Clement does not inform us; and I 
cannot concede that in retaining the words, confusion, sorting, restora- 
tion, Hippolytus is allowing the original dualism to peep through ; for 
no one who was not engaged upon an inquisition would feel the im- 
propriety of the language. As to the zpooaprynyara, these are not 
offshoots from a positive realm of evil, but the clinging qualities of the 
animal, the vegetable, and the mineral in us; and virtue consists in 
overcoming this ris éAdrrovos év piv trices. Such a view is quite 
in harmony with a monistic system of evolution. 

An argument of a different kind is founded on the resemblances, 
already dealt with, between the Sethians and Basilides; for these 
resemblances, says Stahelin, show that the latter must have been origi- 
nally as dualistic as the former.” This argument rests on the assump- 
tion that a monist may not on any account use a figure or a phrase 
which has ever been employed by a dualist, and it is difficult to see 
the validity of this canon of.-criticism. But if the article on the 
Sethians be, as is alleged, a forgery, we arrive at the still stranger 
canon that no monist can use a figure or a phrase which it is possible 
for any forger of a dualistic system within a century afterwards to 
adopt. Such arguments only betray the weakness of the cause which 
they are intended to support. 

The one really serious argument remains. There is extant in a 
Latin translation “The Acts of the Disputation between Archelaus 
and Manes.” These Acts appear to be as early as the fourth cen- 


140 This explanation, which I reached quite independently, was suggested by 
Gieseler (Theol. Stud. u. Kritik., 1830, p. 379), as I learn from Jacobi, Das 
urspriingliche Basilidianische System, in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
1877, Vol. I. p. 528. 
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tury, if not written at the end of the third ; but the author is un- 
known, and it is not certain whether they were originally written in 
Greek or Syriac.” We there learn that “ there was also a preacher 
among the Persians, a certain Basilides, of greater antiquity, not long 
after the times of our Apostles, who being himself also a crafty man, 
and seeing that at that time everything was already preoccupied, 
wished to maintain that dualism which was also in favor with Scythia- 
nus.” The writer “cites the beginning of the thirteenth book of his - 
treatises (tractatuum), in which it was said that ‘the saving word’ 
(the Gospel) by means of the parable of the rich man and the poor 
man pointed out the source from which nature (or a nature) without 
a root and without a place germinated and extended itself over 
things (rebus supervenientem, unde pullulaverit). He breaks off a 
_ few words later, and adds that after some five hundred lines Basilides 
invites his reader to abandon idle and curious elaborateness (varie- 
tate), and to investigate rather the studies and opinions of barbarians 
on good and evil. Certain of them, Basilides states, said that there 
are two beginnings of all things, light and darkness.” The date of 
this Basilides, the thirteen books, and the exposition of a parable 
seem to point to our Alexandrian heresiarch, and this is confirmed 
by the reference’ to barbarians, for we learn from Agrippa Castor, 
alleged by Eusebius to be a contemporary writer, that Basilides 
“named as prophets to himself Barcabbas and Barcoph, appointing 
also some other non-existent persons, and that he assigned to them 
barbarous appellations to astonish those who stand in awe of such 
things”; but I confess I cannot recognize him in a “ preacher 
among the Persians,” and a man who “had nothing of his own to 
assert.” The writer, too, has previously mentioned the heretic along 
with Marcion and Valentinus, so that we might expect some indi- 
cation that the same person was referred to, even though the two 
passages are addressed to different people. Dr. Hort thinks “the 
evidence for the identity of the two writers may on the whole be 


144 Jacobi gives reasons for placing them shortly before or after 325 A.D. L.c. 
P- 496 sq. 

145 Jacobi tries to show that the author wrote in Greek, and probably belonged 
to Egypt. L.c. p. 493 sqq. Harnack thinks the original was Syriac, appealing 
to the authority of K. Kessler (Die Acta Archelai und das Diatessaron Tatians, 
1883, in the Texte und Untersuchungen, Vol. I. p. 137 sq.). 
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treated as preponderating ”’ ; but certainly the question is by no means 
free from doubt. If we assume the identity, we have to consider 
the value to be attached to the statements of the writer. We do not 
know who he was. He has made a strange blunder in calling Basi- 
lides a preacher among the Persians. He asserts that all Basilides’ 
books “ contain things difficult and rugged,” so that he may conceiv- 
ably have misunderstood what was before him. As Dr. Hort points 
out, “his language . . . is loose, as if he were not sure of his ground ; 
and the quotation which he gives by no means bears him out... . 
It assuredly requires considerable straining to draw the brief interpre- 
tation given of the parable to a Manichean position, and there is 
nothing to show that the author of it himself adopted the first set of 
‘barbarian’ opinions which he reported. Indeed, the description of 
evil (for evil doubtless is intended) as a supervenient nature, without 
root and without place, reads almost as if it were directed against 
Persian doctrine, and may be fairly interpreted by Basilides’ compari- 
son of pain and fear to the rust of iron as natural accidents.” I 
think this is just criticism, and that we cannot place much confidence 
in the judgment of our anonymous informant. Jacobi believes that 
this passage was cited to illustrate the obscurity, and not the dualism, 
of Basilides. But, however this may be, he is in full agreement with 
the interpretation of the passage given by Dr. Hort, and points out 
that it contradicts the doctrine ascribed by implication to Basilides in 
Epiphanius’ reference to a fifa rod xaxov,"" and further that, in proper 
dualism, the evil principle could not be described as “ poor.” It 
appears, therefore, that, if this citation has preserved a genuine frag- 
ment of Basilides, it confirms, instead of contradicting, the results of 
our investigation. The writer introduces the second quotation only 
that he may confirm by “certain testimonies” his assertion that 
Scythianus was the real founder of the dualism preached by Manes, 
and that this Scythianus was a barbarian. It is quite appropriate, 
therefore, to quote a passage from Basilides in which he says that 
some of the barbarians were dualists; but as our author evidently 
found Basilides rather beyond his comprehension, he may have hastily 
concluded that he wished to maintain (voluit afirmare) the opinions 
which he quoted. As Jacobi remarks, he would not have ascribed 


150 Jacobi, in supposing that the writer referred to the well-known Basilides, 
treats the statement that he was a preacher among the Persians as entirely un- 
worthy of credit, and thinks that the author deemed an ancient heretic unworthy 
of exact study. L.c. pp. 493, 507. 
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to the heresiarch a mere wish to maintain dualism if he had found 
explicit passages suited to his purpose.“* On the whole, then, if we 
had no other evidence, we might think it right to accept provisionally 
the testimony of this writer; but when this testimony is found to be 
wanting in clearness and self-consistency, while it is opposed to our 
most trustworthy authorities, I think we must not hesitate to reject it. 
The final argument of Stahelin is that some of the articles are so 
strange that they are most easily understood as the production of a 
man who was secretly mocking the whole Gnostic movement.” 
Under Basilides he refers to the doctrine that “ Not-being God made 
a not-being world out of not-being things,” and to the notion of 
“the great ignorance.” No doubt the former doctrine sounds rather 
strange to modern ears; but it is the natural outcome of a ten- 
dency of thought prevalent at Alexandria, and marks the genuine and 
original thinker rather than the mocking forger. The absolute must 
. be a simple unity, elevated above all predicates ; for predicates imply 
comparison and differentiation. Philo tried to express this idea by 
calling God 6 oy or 76 dv. But this was not sufficiently abstract for 
later thinkers. Plotinus maintained that the unit’ transcended both 
reason and essence ;" the former, because reason involves the dis- 
tinction of thinker and thought ; the latter, because being and reason 
are identical.* Basilides anticipated this lofty abstraction. He did 
not mean to deny what we should call the reality of God, but to 
indicate that he was such as creation could neither denote by speech 
nor contain in thought, that he was incomprehensible,™ that he was 
above all names,’ and beyond all thought and characterization.’ 
We must explain the “not-being world” in a similar way. It was 
incapable of predicates until the process of differentiation and multi- 
plicity began. Similarly, “nothing” means none of the things that 
are named, or are apprehended by sensation or by thought.“ This 
is a daring attempt to solve the profoundest of metaphysical prob- 


158 Lic. p. 507. 154 p. 106. 

185 Ovx dy Geds érolnoe xbopov ovk Syra ef odk ByTwv. p. 358, |. 6, 7. 

186 TO ey, 

157 ’Exréxewa vod xat éwéxewva ovclas. As Mansel points out (Gnostic Heresies, 
Pp- 146 sq.), the latter statement is derived from Plato, ov« odclas Svros rod d-yadod, 
GN’ ere éwéxewva ris odclas mpecBelg Kat duvdyer dwepéxovros (Repub. VI. 19, 
P- 509 b). 

158 See Ueberweg’s account of Plotinus. 160 p. 370, 1. 2. 

159 p, 360, 1. 20. 161 p, 362, |. 81. 
162 p, 364, 1. 84. The last two statements refer immediately to his “ place.” 
168 p, 358, 1. 91-93. : 
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lems, and may or may not be satisfactory ; but it does not mark the 
jesting forger. 

The doctrine of the great ignorance is one of singular originality. 
The whole process of creation is conceived as a struggling upwards 
of all things. This involves a continual groaning and travailing, till 
the revelation of the sons of God takes place. But when, through 
the emancipation of the third sonship, this is accomplished, God will 
stop the ceaseless pain and sighing by compassionately bringing on 
the Cosmos the great ignorance, in order that all things may remain 
according to nature, and nothing desire anything ‘contrary to its 
nature, and that no soul may be tortured by desiring impossibilities, 
as though a fish were to desire to feed upon the mountains with 
sheep. It is a curious thought, but one not without beauty and 
pity ; and this blessed ignorance is a fitting close to the process of 
evolution, when the restoration of all things will be accomplished, 
and every part of creation have reached its allotted goal. 

We must add, in conclusion, that the case of Basilides is very 
different from that of the more obscure heretical sects. In their case 
some forged documents might be passed off upon Hippolytus, but 
Basilides was a well-known writer, and there could have been no 
serious difficulty in obtaining a copy of his works through the regular 
channels. He was the author of twenty-four books on “the Gos- 
pel,” #® as we are informed by Eusebius on the authority of Agrippa 
Castor ;* and Clement, who apparently refers to this voluminous 
work under the title of Exegetica,!” evidently considered its thoughts 
sufficiently weighty to deserve consideration. If Hippolytus seriously 
wished to know the principal contents of so important a composition, 
it is very unlikely that he would have placed himself in untrustworthy 
hands. This improbability is greatly increased by the fact that the 
account which he gives is not the result of first impressions, but is a 
departure as deliberate as it is complete, not only from the represen- 
tations of his master Irenzeus, but from those which he himself gave 
at an earlier period in his “Compendium,” — if at least it is rightly 
supposed that that work is substantially preserved in the summary of 
Pseudo-Tertullian. What reasonable explanation can be given of so 
remarkable a change except that Hippolytus, having made himself 
acquainted with the writings of Basilides himself, discovered that the 


164 c, 27. 
165 Not “ his ” Gospel, as Stahelin says, putting “his” in inverted commas, p. 89. 
166 H. E. IV. 7. 167 Strom. IV. 12, p. 599. 
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accounts of the system which were current in the west when he was a 
youth were totally incorrect ? 

I am unable, then, to attach any serious force to the arguments by 
which the hypothesis of forgery is supported ; and on a survey of the 
whole case, I think the evidence renders it highly probable that the 
writer quoted by Hippolytus is Basilides himself. 


168 We may notice especially the use of probole by Pseudo-Tertullian, and the 


emphatic statement of Hippolytus that Basilides entirely rejected the ideas con- 
nected with this word. 
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The Names of the Assyro-Babylonian Months 
and their Regents. 
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HE second half year began with the month 773-r1-tum, 
Mishnic “WM; Greek @opi, Joseph. Antz. viii. 4, 1 (as 
emended by Hudson; Niese ’A@vpe). This word is properly the 
infinitive Piel of the verb surré (Hebr. FW, Aramean NW) = 
‘begin, dedicate.’® 

According to Delitzsch (Hebrew and Assyrian, p. 15; Prolego- 
mena, 138, note 3) it means ‘beginning’ of the second half year, 
or the civil year. Jensen (ZA. I. 409 sqq. and II. 220, note 1) 
explained it as the month when the harvest began, ‘or still better, 
when the fruit began to germinate; in his Badylonian Cosmology 
(p. 239, note 1), however, he inclines to the view of Delitzsch. 
According to J. Oppert the Assyrian eponymate, immu, began with 
this month, while the sa/# commenced in Nisan.* 

Like the modern Jews the Assyrians had two New Year’s days, 
which were adopted by the Jews together with the names of the 
months ; the sacred year began with the first of Nisan, the civil 
year with Ti8ri. G. Bertin in Records of the Past, New Series, Vol. 
III. 98, remarks that the second paragraph of the ancient Baby- 
lonian agricultural precepts (H™ 71 sqq.) goes to show that the 
simple land-tenure was to begin legally from the sixth month, that is, 
the Babylonian Ulilu. The end of that month is no doubt meant, 
and it would tend to confirm the opinion that at an earlier date 


62 See Vol. XI. pp. 72-94. 

68 Whence also /asritu, ‘consecration’; it is a form like ¢a¢litu and te¢litu, 
‘ prayer,’ from ¢ud/@, ‘ask, pray’; ¢ecditu, ‘a request,’ from ¢ubbé, ‘ request,’ and 
many more (see Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar, § 34, 8). 

64 London Atheneum, 1863, Vol. II. 244 sq.; the word is derived by Oppert 
from OX5 ‘unite,’ whence nik = ews, ‘people.’ The latter was considered 
an Ionic form, and became in Attic Aaés (P. de Lagarde). 
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TiSritu was the first and Ulfilu the last month of the year; though 
the Babylonians might have had an agricultural year, as we have 
a financial year, a scholastic year, a university year. Epping and 
Strassmaier (Astronomisches aus Babylon, p.177 sqq.) state that 
the Seleucidan era began in Nisan, the Arsacidan in TiSri: the former 
was the old reckoning, and was kept up for many centuries; the 
latter, they argue, arose under the influence of the Macedonian 
government, because the Macedonian New Year began in the fall, 
and there is no inscription prior to the Arsacidan era known, which 
begins the year with the month Ti&rt. 

The late Hebrew form TiSrt originated by a dropping of the ending 
-tu; of. ultu abu for ultu abit, ‘antiquitus,’ from adéiu, abstract 
noun to adw, ‘father.’ (Professor Haupt.) 

The non-Semitic name of this month is ITU DU-U-AZAG. 
Du-u occurs in the East India House inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, 
col. iv. 57, du-u parakki, which by some is compared to Arabic ahd, 
‘lérd, master’; thus it would mean “the month of the pure, bril- 
liant Lord,” z.e. Sama¥, the sun-god, who presides over this month. 
According to others it means “the month of the sacred mound or 
: dwelling,” and Theo. G. Pinches translates it “the month of the glorious 
mound,” z.¢. the mountain, or place, of the fates (asar simdtum). 

The month is dedicated to the god Samai, the sun-god, who is called 
the supreme judge of the universe, da’dnu iru sa kalama. This idea 
passed probably to the Jews, and resulted in the later belief that the 
festival of the R6S-haS-Sanah is also a day of judgment (j"17 DO) ; 
thus the religious idea of the Assyro-Babylonians connected with the 
month TiSritu passed over to the Jews at the same time with the 
name.“ Sama’ is called “the lightbearer of the wide heavenly 
expanse, to whom the gods look up and in whom people delight 
themselves”; “the light of heaven and earth,” wir (Sa) samé u 
ergitim ; “the warrior of the universe,” guradu kalama; “the prince 
among the gods, the lord Sama3,” asarid ildni, edlu Samat; “the 
Lord of the universe,” 5¢/ e/éu u sapldti. He is the protector of 
laws, avenger of justice, and he abhors every lie. The sacred 
number of Samai is twenty. ie 

His consort is A-a, “ the great, beloved bride of Sama8,” kadlatu 
naramtu 3a Samai, read by Schrader madkatu; she is the mistress 
of the countries, 42i¢ matdti, II. Rawl. 57, 32.% According to Jensen 


65 J, Halévy, Mélanges de critique et d’histotre, p. 178. 
6 See Am. Fourn. Phil. X1. 497, rem. 5. 
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(ZA. I. 398 and IV. 75) it is but a phase (“ Hypostase’’) of the sun ; 
of. IV. Rawl. 32, 24 b, where Sama is called dédi¢ matéti. 

Sama¥ is usually considered the son of Sin and the brother of 
Anunit-[8tar.” His messenger is Bunéné, who is his charioteer and 
harnesses the strong mules (?) whose knees never tire.* His chief 
places of worship were: (@) Larsa, Biblical Ellasar (?), modern 
Senkereh. The name is usually explained from the non-Semitic 
ZA-RA-AR-MA (HT? 27, 589) = ZALARMA, which in time was 
changed to LAZARMA, whence 4-ar[za]. M.J. Halévy (Recherches 
critiques, 260) considers it the Adpayya of Berossus,” and perhaps 
=’al-ersa (Dax dx, ‘city of the throne,’ Hebrew WW, Arabic ‘a73; 
in his Mélanges de critique et d’histoire, p. 288, he explains it as 
‘not destructible, indestructible’ (4a= not, avsa= Hebrew D™7), 
perhaps an appellative name for an old fortress; its identification 
with “pbx, Gen. xiv. 1, is quite precarious. Larsa was the great 
mathematical university of ancient Babylonia. (4) Sippara (modern 
Aboo-Habba), according to Haupt Zex¢s from non-Semitic ZI-IM- 
BIR. There was a Sifpara sa Samax and a Sifpara sa Anunit. 
The two together, according to A. H. Sayce (Records of the Past, 
New Series, I. 29, rem. 4) formed the Biblical Sepharvaim, or two 
Sipparas. The Latin Hipparenum (Pliny, Ast. naz. vi. 26, [36], 
123) is probably a wrong reading for Sipparenum.” It is called in 
Greek writers Heliopolis, and is represented by the modern Aboo- 
Habba, where Hormuzd Rassam discovered the ancient temple of 
the sun-god. On the location of Sippara see Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward’s 
article in Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., October, 1885, p. lxxiii sqq. M. J. 
Halévy™ denies the identity of Sippara and the Biblical Sepharvaim 
(Isaiah xxxvi. 19); MMB (2 Kings xviii. 34 and xix. 13) and 
DMO (cid. xvii. 31) are wrongly pointed for O*"\5D, which stands 
for D°5D, and this for BSD (Ezech. xlvii. 16), situated between 
Hamath and Damascus; it is identical with Seéara’in (Babylonian 
Chronicle, I. 27) and Suwdbarina (of the El-Amarna inscriptions). 


87 Cf. Delitzsch, Lesestiicke®, p. 135, 1. 24, 26, and 28. 

68 T have shown in Heéraica, VII. 90, that the name Aunénz, mentioned in 
connection with (2/) Samas and (tlat) A-a is of Semitic origin, not Akkadian as 
hitherto believed; it is a form like é/énxu, from danz, ‘shine.’ m4 

69 But Jensen and others put Adpayxa = Surippak, mentioned in the account 
of the Deluge, 1. 11. 

70 ZA. VI. 61. 

71 Mélanges de critique et d’histoire, pp. 162 and 224, note 1; ZA. II. 401-2; 
Fournal Asiatique, 8th series, XVII. 271; Am. Fourn. Phil. X11. 381. 
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It was thus a Syrian city, and the name is to be combined with “IBD 
‘frontier’ (Halévy, Recherches critiques, 259).” 

The zodiacal sign for this month is read by Strassmaier and Epping 
nuiru, ‘light, lamp’; the non-Semitic BIR is, of course, from the 
Semitic déru, ‘shining, brilliant.’ According to Robert Brown the 
original sign for this month was the solar circle, or a circular altar, 
grasped in the claws of the Scorpion. At this season of the year the 
waning sun begins to yield under the attacks of the Scorpion (dark- 
ness), that grips him more and more. The circle, or other represen- 
tation of an altar, not unnaturally disappeared as the use of the sign 
advanced westward, whether by sea, or across Asia Minor, or both, and 
the xAai alone remained when the shores of the A2gean were reached. 
The term Libra for this sign occurs first in Manilius Astronomica, 
iv. 545. Achilles Tatius says: tas xyAds, Tas Kadoupevas tr’ Aiyurriwv 
Zvyov. Jensen, again, in ZA. VI. 152, reads the sign of the Zodiac 
zibanitu, which he has discovered as a word in Assyrian literature, 
reading IV. Rawl. 58, 44, 7¢ 2/-ba-nit (!) Ja ket-ti, “a wrong balance, 
wrong scales.”” He favors an etymology of the word from a noun, 
*sibu =*sabu =*sahabu =‘ gold’ (3:1); thus scales originally the 
instrument to weigh gold. Cf also Jensen, Kosmologie, 67 sqq. 

’ The eighth month is the (avax) araxsamna™; \ate Babylonian 
arax sauna ="J%9Y MI". The original form probably was T2vr, 
whence arose IWHVa, | and %3 being often exchanged in later Baby- 
lonian™ ; Joseph. Anz. I. 3, 3, has the form Mapgovarvys, and Joseph. 
Hypomnesticum, c. 27, MapoaBav. The meaning of avaxsamna is 
‘month, the eighth.’ ‘The modern Hebrews considered MarxeSvan 
a compound of ‘mar’ (drop) and xesvdn; the former indicating that 
it was a rainy season, the latter being the proper name of the month. 
On the Palmyrenian inscriptions this month is called Kandn. 
According to some authorities (Dillmann, Stade, a/.) the name 


72 According to Professor Haupt (ZA. II. 267) Sepharvaim might be 
= Oe™EE = BSED “ Sippar on the Euphrates river.” 

73 Paulus Cassel, l.c. 320 says: MarxeSvan is to be explained as ‘ rain-month,’ 
from the verb raxaé = raxag, ‘flow, run,’ with which the Greek patuaxrnpidy 
agrees. 

4 J. Halévy, Alélanges de critique et d’histoire, p. 3, note 4; Haupt in ZA. 
Il. 265 sq.; Hebraica, I. 120, note 2. 

75 Arax, const. state of arxu in compounds, just as mdér-Sarritu, ‘ princely 
dignity’; 2k panttu, ‘headship’; n4§ patru, ‘slaughterer’; mdrnisgu, ‘horse’; 
aban nisigti, ‘precious stones,’ and many others. — samnu, ‘ eighth’ = Ethiopic 
samén (samdnt), Hebrew Oe ; also the form samand is found. 
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“eighth month” is a relic of the oldest custom of numbering the 
months instead of giving them special names ; this would be similar 
to what we find to be the case with the months of the Arabic lunar 
year, and would correspond to the custom prevalent among a number 
of Indo-European nations, eg. the Romans. But M. J. Halévy® 
maintains that the name avaxsamna does not prove that, before the 
actual nomenclature observed in later time, the months were indi- 
cated by numerals, as was the case with the Biblical months.” The 
number eight, he believes, makes allusion to the eighth Cabire 
(KdBepos), particularly worshipped among the Phoenicians under 
the name ESmiin (JW = Asculapius, AcxAyjmos), and whose title 
seems to have been N35"%3 by3.7 Concerning the seven Cabires of 
the Phoenicians, it has been said that the seven evil spirits of the 
Assyro-Babylonian Hymns may correspond to them, to whom ESmin 
was added as the eighth simply because they could not explain his 
name except from the number eight. 

The non-Semitic for avaxsamna is read ITU APIN-GAB(-BA)® 
=“ month of laying foundations,” or rather of the “achievement 
of foundations” (Halévy) or “month of opening the fields” (P. 
Jensen). The second edition of IV. Rawlinson contains on plate 33* 
a hemerology of the month Araxsamna, showing the same peculiar- 
ities as that of the intercalary Eldl, for which see above (p. 93). 

The regent*of the month is Marduk, the herald of the gods; 
Hebr. 793.” 

Regarding the etymology of Marduk-Merodach we note: 1. The 
majority of Assyriologists derive the word from an Akkadian etymon ; 
so Hommel in his Vorsemitische Kulturen, 376 and 492, note 232; 
Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 49; and Jensen, Kosmologie, 242 sq. The 
latter considers Mar-du-ku as derived from Mar DU-AZAGA ; but 
the month DU-AZAG is the month dedicated to the god Sama’. The 
oldest form of the name is usually put down as MERI (ga//u) DUG, 
the determinative gaz making DUG an adjective, and the whole 


1% Revue des Etudes Fuives, 1881, p. 187, rem. 3 = Mélanges de critique et 
a’ histoire, p. 179. . 

™ Of. Stade and Siegfried, Wérterbuch, sv. FTN. 

78 See, however, Baudissin, Studien, I. 275 sqq. 

79 See ZA. II. 210, for variant readings. 

80 Cf. Jerem. 1. 2; Merodach Baladan (Isaiah xxxix. 1) = Mapdoxéurados 
(Ptolem. Canon) = Marduk-(a)bal iddina; also see Meonotwopddxov = Musezib- 
Marduk and Evil-Merodach = Amel-Marduk. The vocalization of Heb. ‘79 
is perhaps the result of a popular analogy to nouns like Mj’, 715%, etc. 
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phrase is interpreted as “the propitious bull.”® 2. Heinrich Zim- 
mern, in Stade’s Zeitschrift, XI. 161 sqq., has identified Mordechai 
("2 T3, MapSoxaios) of the Book of Esther with the god Marduk. 
He believes that the whole narrative of the Book of Esther is a 
Jewish reflex of old Babylonian traditions. As the god Marduk was 
the hero of the Babylonian Zagmuku festival (the New Year's fes- 
tival), the god who arranged the puxru, assemblage of the gods, on 
that day (whence Hebr. piévim), that they might cast the lot (O73, 
Esther iii. 7) and determine the fate of the king and country, so also 
was Mordechai the hero of the Pirim festival. The contest between 
Mordechai and Haman is but a Jewish version of the Babylonian 
legend of the fight between Marduk, the principle of light, and 
Tiamat, the principle of darkness, which ends in the victory of 
Marduk in the one case and of Mordechai in the other. In the 
course of his remarks Zimmern gives an etymology of the name 
Marduk, which he considers a compound of Semitic mar, ‘son,’ 
and duku, an originally Akkadian word for ‘hall, spacious room,’ 
i.e. the hall where the gods, under the presidency of Merodach, had 
their annual meeting. With Jensen and Zimmern I agree on the 
etymology of mar (from médru, ‘son’); but I take duku to be a 
good Semitic noun: compare Aramean duk’fa, ‘place’; Arabic 
dukkan, and Talmudic dukan (‘terrace’). The chief objection 
to Zimmern’s etymology is that it presupposes a compound of an 
Assyrian and an Akkadian word, something unheard of; Halévy, 
therefore, considers it a compound of "V3 ‘son, or lord’ (¢. 
NS) + utukki, ‘demons’ = ‘ Lord of the demons.’™ 

Marduk is called de-U-im ra-bi-im, “great lord”; 5é2 délim, 
“lord of lords” ; gairi ilini asarid samé u ergitim, “the powerful 
among the gods, the leader of heaven and earth” ; ak/u bé/ te-ri-e-ti, 
“the wise, lord of oracles” ; ab-kal ildni bél teréti, “leader of the 
gods,” etc.; ré2um musté’u rita ana ameli, “ the provider of nourish- 
ment for mankind” ; asaridu tléni musim simét, “who determines 
the fate”; 5é/ ilani ba-an nimegi, “illustrious in wisdom.” He, as 


81 See also ZK. I. 309 sq.; II. 418; Latrille, zéi¢. II. 339. In II. Rawl. 
55, 68c. this name is explained by the gloss A-sa-ru (¢f. H™ 37, 22) and in V. 
Rawl. 62, 45 ab, we read A-sa-ri (kid) = Marduk. The gloss is usually derived 
from the Semitic "Ni, ¢/. 7-sa-ar, ‘he rages’; according to A. H. Sayce it means 
‘nourisher,’ and Hommel, Geschichte Assyriens und Babyloniens, 197, rem. 1. 
thinks that sa in this gloss has the value mur. 

82 Recherches critiques, p. 260; against which Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 107, 
rem. 1, makes a faint attack. 
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well as his wife Carpanit, have the title mudalit (or muballitat) 
mite (or mitéti), “who revives the dead.” He is known also as 
mar Eridu, “son of Eridu,” because of being the son of Ea (Am. 
Journ. Phil. V. 79). Eridu occurs in the Old Testament as "TP, 
Gen. iv. 18, and in the following chapter, verse 16, under the form 
‘tT"" (ZK. II. 404, No. 10). The name is supposed to be of 
Akkadian origin; ERI DUGGA =“ good city.” This would be in 
Assyrian é/u ¢ébu, compared by Sir H. C. Rawlinson with Thib, the 
blessed city of Paradise (Journal Royal Asiatic Soc. 1891, p. 404). 
The sacred number of Merodach is eleven. Being the local deity 
of Babylon, he naturally became the most important of the gods 
when that city became the capital of the kingdom, and therefore he 
is called the “great god,” “lord of lords,” etc., and in Isatah 
xlvi. 1, Jerem. li. 44, he is called 5». He was originally the god 
of the early morning sun, and at the same time of the sun in spring- 
time. To him, according to some, belonged the planet Jupiter. 
He is closely related to Nabi of Borsippa, his son, and perhaps was 
originally identical with him. Nabf was the god of revelation and 
inspiration, the tutelar divinity of scribes, priests, and learned men ; 
originally, perhaps, a fire god. 

Babylon, Hebr. 533, Arab. 4édi/, Old Persian Badirus, Greek 
BaBvAdv,® was situated near the modern Hillah. The name is written 
in various ways: 1. Ba-di-lu, c. st. Ba-bi-W; Ba-bi-i-lu (ki), I. 
Rawl. 52, No. 6, 7, which, however, does not prove the length of 
the 7 (Jensen, Kosmologie, 498); Ba-bi-lam (ki), Ba-ba-lam, and 
Ba-bi-ii. St. Guyard and J. Halévy derive the name from the verb 
bb5 (dalalu).* The usual etymology is from Bdd-zii, ‘ gate of god,’ 
to which corresponds the ideographic writing: 2. KA-DINGIR- 
RA-KI, with its dialectical (?) form KA-DIM-ME-IR-KI. 3. SU- 
AN-NA-KI = “the high, mighty city” (cf Dan. iv. 30), IV. Rawl. 
2, 10-11; I. Rawl. 49, 11a and V. Rawl. 35, 30. 4. DINTIR-KI 
= subat balatt, ‘seat of life,’ V. Rawl. 60, 13 b. The omen 


88 Philo translates I") by wolumov. Although he read ‘/rédh, he yet looked 
up in a dictionary, s.v. "IW, as “ (Assyrian wdrz) is used in the meaning of 
troluvov. a 

* See, however, Epping and Strassmaier, l.c., p. 112. 

85 Asch. Perse, 54; derived according to Hommel, Geschichte, p. 596, from 
Béb-iléni. 

8 ZK. I. 416, rem. 3, and ibid. 114, bel. Revue des Etudes Fuives, 1. 12, 
rem. 2; and XV. 170, rem. 1. Also see Lhotzky, Asurnagirpal, 23-24; and 
ZA. I. 220, No. 15. 
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gentilicium is Ba-bi-la-a-a-a, ‘a Babylonian,’ i.e. one from Babylon 
(I. Rawl. 66, 8b). 

- The principal temple of Babylon was Zsagi/a read by F. Delitzsch 
bit (=E) sak-kil; according to St. Guyard it is ¢-saki/ = ‘ grand 
house,’ and J. Halévy takes it as a compound of ¢ (= Hebr. "X) 
‘habitation, dwelling’+ sag (from sagéd, ‘summit’)+ éa (‘high’ 
= eli, "5y). It was the only principal temple in the city, but it 
included various small sanctuaries within its precincts. It may have 
formed part of the royal palace. Within was the shrine of Marduk, 
containing his golden chair and the sacred boat which was carried 
in processions ; a shrine for his father Ea, for his spouse Carpanit, 
and for his son Naba, the latter being called, like the entire temple 
at Borsippa, Zz¢da. This temple was similar both in age and fate to 
Esagila in Babylon.” 

Marduk’s consort was the goddess Carpanitu, ‘the shining, bril- 
liant.’ It is thus a form fa'a/dnu of ¢arapu, ‘be clean, shine’ ; 
causative ‘ purify, cleanse.’ The word denotes the consort of Mar- 
duk as the goddess of the appearing, rising daylight. According to 
M. J. Halévy the name is connected with RB™18, the tutelary goddess 
of Ascalon in Philistia. The orthography Ze7-da-ni-tum, ‘“ producer 
of seed” (begetter of posterity), V. Rawl. 46, 35-38, rests on a 
popular etymology. This, furthermore, led to her name (/a¢) E-ru- 
u-a (vViT"r1), V. Rawl. 62, 38b; 46, 40c. The Hebrew writer who 
translated her name as Sukkdth-bendth (2 Kings xvii. 30) no doubt 
thought of F/"%, a synonym of sukkdth, ‘tents,’ and dandth, 
‘ daughters.’ ® 

The sign of the Zodiac belonging to this month is the Scorpion, 
hakkab GIR-TAB = agradu-star. The gigantic size of the scorpions 
is the representative of the sun-slaying darkness, eastern and western.” 

The ninth month is the avax hislimu, written ki-si- (var. -is)4-mu ; 
Hebr. 1903, e.g. Zech. vii. 1, ODD PWT WIAD ; also Neh. i. 1. 
Greek XaceAcd, I. Macc. i. 54 ; XaoAev, Joseph. Ans, xii. 5. 4 5 xii. 7. 6. 
On the Palmyrenian inscriptions the name occurs as bibpo, no doubt a 
development in 5 from D>. 

As regards the etymology of Xis/imu Jensen (ZA. II. 210, rem. 3) 
suggested that it is a compound of Xs + Sumero-Akkadian ILIMU 


87 See, especially, C. P. Tiele’s article in ZA. ii. 183 sqq. 
88 J. Halévy, AMélanges de critique et d'histoire, 162; Revue critique, 1890, 
June 23, 482; Haupt, Andover Review, May, 1886. 
89 See Robert Brown, I.c. 263-5; Jensen, Kosmologie, 70-2. 
% Like Hebr. Senp = Assyrian karmu ; Spr = urpu and erpu, ‘cloud.’ 
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=9; Professor Haupt (sdid. p. 265, rem. 2) considers it a compound 
like £is (BS3) 4b-b7; kisi would be the genitive for the usual is (c. 
st.), while “mu or limu means ‘eponymate, year, period,’ from 
ox « surround.’ ” 

The non-Semitic expression for this month is ITU KAN-KAN-NA, 
“month of clouds” (?) ; for variants see ZA. II. 210 and II. Rawl. 49, 3b. 

The month is dedicated to the god Nergal (or Nerigal, Jensen) ; 
LXX. rv Nepyéd (var. EpyéA) ; Lucian rév NiptyeA (Lagarde, I. 384) ; 
Hebr. 5373, 2 Kings xvii. 30. He is the god of war, xar’ é€oxnv; 
the “ powerful warrior of Bel,” garra-du dan-nu sa Bél. A hymn 
to Nergal in IV. Rawl. 26 begins: “ Warrior, mighty flood, over- 
powering the hostile country ; warrior, lord of Aralf, god of Sid- 
lam-ta-e-a; mighty bull, powerful lord, lord of Cutha.”” He is 
called the “lord of fight and battle,” git-ma-lu sar tamxari; “lord 
of bow and arrow,” 4é/ belé u gasdti; he is also the “king of the 
seers,” sar bdré (Akkadian NIN-A-ZU, H* 98, 40; azu, no doubt, 
being from the Semitic as, ‘physician’; since priests in those 
days were physicians, seers, and diviners. Originally he may have 
been the same as Adar, the god of the all-destroying summer-heat. 
(See Jensen, l.c., p. 63.) 

The name is usually derived from the Akkadian NE-UNU-GAL, 
“Lord of the great city,” ¢.e. Hades, whence arose the dialectical 
form NE-URU-GAL (see Professor Haupt’s statement in 4m. Journ. 
Phil. VU. 274, No. 7; also Proc. Am. Or. Soc., October, 1887, 
p. xl.). The great city is the kingdoin of death, the grave. This 
etymology was first proposed by Delitzsch in the second edition of 
his Lesestiicke. J. Oppert (Gétt. Gel. Anz. 1878, 1048) derived the 
name from the Semitic 535, and explained it as ‘the wandering’ 
(“der Wandelnde, wegen des Riicklaufs des Planeten”) ; also see 
J. Halévy, ZA. III. 343, below. His sacred number is fourteen. 

His consort is A/atu, the délit ergitim rabitim, “the lady of the 
great country” (NIN-KI-GAL), II. Rawl. 59, 33 d-f; also Herod- 
otus i. 131. Professor Hommel connects AW/a/u for Arlatu from 
Ardlatu with the name of the mountain Arali; but it is a Semitic 
word, and derived from a/alu ( DN), ‘be strong, mighty.’ 


91 Also see Proc. Am. Or. Soc. October, 1887, p. lxiv. note 33; and Delitzsch, 
Paradies, p. 139. Paulus Cassel, l.c. p. 322, says: “ Der Name leitet sich von 
D> dem Namen des Gestirnes Orion ab, welcher im December am Himmel steht.” 
% Qarradu, ablbu ezzu, sapin mat nukurti (according to Jeremias, Hades, 
but see Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 221) ; garradu bél Aralt, ilu SID-LAMTA-E-A, 
rému (O87) rabt, bél gasru, bél Kati. 
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Nergal is the local deity of Cutha (Hebr. M3), which is compared 
to Akkadian GUDUA (IV. Rawl. 26, No.1); see Am. Journ. Phil. 
V. 76. It is the modern Tell-Ibrahim, east of Babylon, a well known 
burial-place, and it seems that the name Kiftd (e.g. IV. Rawl. 31, 40a) 
is connected with the Hebrew MD ‘be at an end, z.e. perish, die.’ 
Nergal was, in conjunction with Allatu, also the ruler of the under- 
world, and therefore the ndme Kfiti became an expression applied 
to Hades; the ergit Ja térat, “the land whence there is no return” 
(cf. 31K XO TV of Job), the “Acdys of the Greeks, called the df 
ett, bit ékiiti, asar la amari, “the house of darkness, the place where 
one cannot see”; the Old Testament JINW. It is maintained by 
Delitzsch in his Prolegomena, p. 142, that se’d/ is found in Assyrian 
as Sud/u. But there is no passage where this noun is spelled phoneti- 
cally. There are some cases in Assyrian glossaries where we read 
su-alu (written ER) -:, e.g. II. Rawl. 26, 39 = Delitzsch, Lesestiiche 


83, col. iii. 57, 3-alu-ki = NU-KAR-KI (hostile land) = md¢ nukur- 





tim; but the reading is doubtful ;* II. Rawl. 39, 41 b = Delitzsch, 
lc. 80, col. ii. 33 = 2a-ni-18 (ki), ‘place of gathering’ (from 535 
or WI); also K 4362, col. iv. 13 and II. Rawl. 34, No. 6 (additions, 
Strassmaier, Aphabetisches Worterverseichniss der Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions of Western Asia, Vol. 11. No. 2667) ; it is preceded by gadru, 
‘grave.’ As a synonym occurs ma-la-ak (ki), ‘place of judgment,’ 
kardxpya.™ 

The Zodiac sign for this month is the Archer (Sagittarius), ideo- 
graphically written PA, which Jensen, Kosmologie, 497, considers an 
abbreviation of PA-BIL-SAG, name of the seventh constellation, 


98 See also Hommel, Geschichte Assyriens und Babyloniens, p. 399. rem. 4. 

% On this question see on the one hand Delitzsch, Paradies, 121; Hebrew 
and Assyrian, 20; Jeremias, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen vom 
Leben nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 1887) p. 62, No. 3; p. 109, and zd. rem. 3. 
A review of Jeremias’ book by Dr. Cyrus Adler is to be found in the Andover 
Review, July, 1888, pp. 92-101. On the other hand, against the identification of 
$e Glu (ki) and bine see E. Schrader, ZA. I. 461; H. Winckler, Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift, 1888, No. 25, col. 886; ZA. IV. 43 sq.; Jensen, 
Kosmologie, pp. 223 and 438; Berliner Philologische Wochenshrift, 1890, col. 
929, and ZA. V. 88, rem.; Budde, Theologische Litteraturzcitung, 1888, Nos. 8 
and 9, and 1890, col. 173; Hommel, Geschichte, p. 265, rem. 3; and above all, 
J. Halévy, Kevue des Etudes Fuives, XIV. 154. On the Pheenician 32'6/ in the 
Esmunazar inscription see M. de Vogiié in Yournal Asiatique, 1880, I. 278 sqq., 
and M. Jos. Derenbourg, Revue Archéologique, June, 1880. The word is also 
found in Egyptian documents under the form sad; cf. Sélikowitch (Goetzel) 
Le schéol des Hebreux et le‘ rest’ des Egyptiens (Bar-le-Duc, 1881, 18 pp.). 
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belonging to the seven (/u-)ma-3i stars.” The PabilSag was in the 
vicinity of the ecliptic (Jensen, l.c. 55, No. 7; 60, note 1). 

The tenth month is the arax tebétum, Hebr. MBB, expressly 
called the tenth month in Esther ii. 16; TeBéOos, Joseph. Antéz. 
xi. 5, 4 (so the early editors; but see Niese). It is written Te-bi-tu 
and Te-bi-e-tu, and means “ the muddy month.” ‘The rainy season, 
says Delitzsch in Hebrew and Assyrian Language, 15, commences in 
Fis, the month of rain-sho'vers according to Sennacherib’s graphic 
description in the Zaylor Cylinder, IV. 75 sqq.;* and Senn. Constan- 
tinople (I. Rawl. 43) 42 sq., where we find the epithet of Tebet, 
ITU tam-te(/)-ri (ff. mi-tt-ru, rain). On the form fedétu see, above 
all, Professor Haupt’s remarks in ZK. II. 272, and Am. Journ. Phil. 
VIII. 273, No. 5. 

The name ¢détu is derived from diz, ‘sink in, dip’ = Hebr. 
33%; Arabic, ¢adi‘a, ‘ be soiled.’” 

The non-Semitic word for arax febétu is ITU AB-BA-UD-DU 
(UD-DU = E= a¢é H® 27, 585 = 8¥*) = “month of the forth- 
coming of the water” (weather-clouds?) ; AB-BA being perhaps 
the same as the non-Semitic word for #émtu (InN) ‘sea, ocean.’ 
For variants see ZA. II. 210, and compare II. Rawl. 49, 4 e. 

The regent of this month is Pap-sukkal, the messenger of Anu and 
IStar, written PAP LUX LUX = Papsukkal sukkallu. IV. Rawl. 
33> 453 also tbid. 21 (No. 2) 52; III. Rawl. 68 (No. 3) 64 has 
AN-PAP (with the gloss /a-ap-su-kal) LUX-LUX,®™ the right 


% For further discussion see Robert Brown, l.c., pp. 265-67; also Jensen, l.c., 
72-3; Jensen, zdid. remarks that the Mandeans call the constellation of the 
archer NOM ‘arrow’; this, of course, points to the reading XAT instead of PA, 
abbreviated from xattz. 

% Arxu tam-te-ri ku-ug-gu dannu e-ru-ba-am-ma (var. ku-ug-¢u dan-nu 
tkSudamma) §a-mu-tum ma-at-tum u-Xa-az-ni-na, “In the rainy month (i.e. the 
month Tebet according to the parallel account) set in a great (unexpected) heat; 
this weather brought about a heavy rainfall, (the heavens) poured down a mass 
of rain.” See my remarks in Hehraica, VII. 64. 

%7 From the same tedé (II. Rawl. 39, 63 cd.) we have the Assyrian noun 
ti-im-bu--u = tibbt, ‘seal ring’ (ZA. V. 144, rem. 12) plur. tim-du-e-ti, followed 
by the ideogram of wzgu, ‘ring’ (in the Z+Amarna inscriptions; ¢g. Fourn. 
Asiatique, 1890, XVI. 316, 22); it is the Hebrew AYSB, pl. mvaD; tabbi’u, 
‘diver’ (name of a water-fowl = £aki3 néri) II. Rawl. 37, 10 c and 60 b. Thus 
ubba, ‘seal ring,’ literally ‘the diver’ sinking into the clay, as often as it seals a 
document, etc. 

% In the syllabary S* iii. 13, we read LA-AX = suk-kal-lu followed by SU- 
UK-KAL = suk-hal-lu; and in S» 1, obverse, col. ii. 18, a-b% = PA-AP 
= ‘fether,’ so Delitzsch, Wérterbuch, p. 20; but according to Delitzsch, Pro- 
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column wanting ; see also H™ No. 18, rob. In the descent of [Star 
(IV. Rawl. 31, Reverse, 1) we find (s/u) Pap-su-kal sukallu iléni 
rabiti, “ Papsukkal the messenger of the great gods”; it is written 
phonetically in the imprecation, III. Rawl. 43-44, col. iv. 25. The 
name may be a compound of PAP = du, ‘decider’ (Hebr. 358 
= sd'tlu) and sukkallu = LUX, ‘messenger, servant.’ Papsukkal 
seems to have been in early days a general name for messenger (¢/. 
Hommel, Vorsemitische Kulturen, p. 480). He is the évoxomos 
“Epps (called Yxoropmds, Odyssey, 24, 1), the Sidxropos of the 
great gods, not merely the messenger, but also the mediator between 
god and man (cf iad, 24, 24 sqq., 334 sqq.; Odyssey, 5, 28 
sqq.). Some of his titles are “lord of bliss,” “lord of the earth,” 
“the strong one,” etc. According to Jensen, l.c. p. 77, Papsukkal 
is identical with Nabf, the prophet god (Halévy) ; we find that 
Nabi (WVa-di-um) is called su-ka-al-lam ¢i-i-ri mu-sa-ri-ku time 
balatisu, “the lofty messenger, lengthening the days of his life” ; 
and it seems very probable to me that the god Nabai should be the 
regent of a month. 

The sign of the Zodiac corresponding to this month is read by 
Strassmaier-Epping sax, and combined with the Assyrian saxd@ in the 
meaning of ‘ibex.’ According to Jensen, l.c. 73 and 83, the sun 
entered in Tebet into the sign of Caper, which formed the head 
of the suxi#ru-fish constellation ; this constellation is called the star 
of TaSmetum (cf V. Rawl. 46, 38 ab.), the wife of Nabi. The 
goat-fish, says Robert Brown, often appears on the monuments. 
Thus we find a fish-tailed goat, below which is the urn of Aquarius. 

The eleventh month is the arax sa-ba-tu, Hebr. BBW, Zech. i. 7 
(a corrupt passage, where most likely the number XI has fallen 
out) ; Greek, SaBdr (1 Macc. xvi. 14, év pnvi Evdexdra, odros 6 piv 
SaBdr). The devastation of nature occasioned by the incessant 
rains (sunne 3a sunne) and inundations (rixge) of the month 
Tebét culminates in the month O3W, when the fury of the weather 
reaches its highest pitch. This circumstance justifies the name 
sabatu, by which the month is characterized as ‘the destroying 
one.’® This month is called the avax arrat zunne, “the month of 
the curse of rains,” i.e. the month of the judgment of the flood. 


legomena and others = dbu, ‘decider.’ On the etymology of Papsukkal see also 
Jensen, l.c. p. 313, rem. 2; J. Halévy, Recherches critiques, p. 33, compares 
Hebr. 53¥ and S20. 

® Cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, 146, rem. 4; Hebrew and Assyrian, 16; Prolego- 
mena, 38. 
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It is expressed in the non-Semitic by ITU AS-A-AN (or SEGI) ; 
of. ZA. I. 308, rem. 1 ; II. 210, for variants. 

This month is fitly dedicated to Ramman, “the leader in heaven 
and earth”; asarid (written TIG-GAL) samé u ergitim, IV. Rawl. 
33, 46. He is the storm god, and his name signifies the thunderer ; 
he is called gar(ra)du, ‘hero’; gisru suturu bél xegalli, “ abun- 
dant flood, lord of abundance.”™ He is also called (77) dargu, 
“the god of lightning” (dirgu) ; he is the Addu or Daddu, the 
Hadad of the Syrians (ZK. II. 161, 311, and 366). 

In the Old Testament (2 Kings v. 18) his name is wrongly 
vocalized as yan, a result of popular analogy to pan, ‘ pomegranate.’ 
The Septuagint “Peyudy still shows the old Hebrew pronunciation {/3‘7. 
Hesychius reads ‘Payds, and adds 6 tyoros Beds, and Steph. Byz. 
has ‘Papayv ; cf. the proper name ywaaw, 1 Kings xv. 18 = TaBpenoy ; 
but better TaBepeua (Swete), or be aiasaad (Lagarde), a compound 
like ORSD ; ; also see Zech. xii. 11. 

Ramman is the chief of heaven and earth; the god of the 
atmosphere, storm, clouds, thunder, and lightning (7/u sa rémi u sa 
birgi) ; also the lord of the subterranean wells and of the rain; 
the god of all the fierce elemental forces, and the evil spirits fight 
on his side. He is considered the “brave son of the god Anu.” 
With Sin and Sama¥ he represents the second triad of the Baby- 
lonian pantheon, the celestial powers, the lower triad; while Anu, 
Bél, and Ea are the higher triad, the creative powers. 

His consort is the goddess Sala, which, according to Jensen 
(ZA. VI. 69), is probably an abbreviation of Salas, a word belonging 
to the language of Mitanni; see also II. Rawl. 57, 33 a; he con- 
tinues : “ Daraus schliesse ich, dass Sala8 aus Nord-Syrien importirt 


100 The noun Sadatu is, of course, derived from the verb sadatz, ‘strike, beat, 
kill’; Hebr. vSY; Ethiopic zaddta (2 for § result of a partial assimilation to 
% arising from the imperfect yezdet for yekbet); Sabean 850; we have the nouns 
Sabbitu, ‘cane, stick’; $Sibtu, c. st. §i-bit (Rammdn), ‘slaughter, plague,’ 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena, 38, rem. 3; but see Revue des Etudes Fuives, where 
Halévy reads Siptu; also ZA. IV. 280, rem. 1, and Jensen, l.c. p. 330; Subtum 
= abibu, “the destructive hurricane”; Sabatu = Sabatu as tébu for tdbu, etc. 

101 Rammdnu (for Ramimdnu, ZA. VI. 61) is a derivative of ramdmu, 
‘howl, thunder’; ~déminu, the participle, is an epithet of Ramman. On the 
ideogram for Ramm§n see Zimmern, Busspsalmen, p. 6, rem. 2. 

1022On Ramman see, above all, Baudissin, Stxdien, I. 305 sqq.; ZK. II. 108, 
No. 3 a; 173 sqq.; Pinches in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1883, p. 73; Zimmern, 
Busspsalmen, pp. 19 and 48, and Jeremias, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstel- 
lungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, p. 69, rem. 2. 
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worden ist und glaube wenigstens, dass dies darum und wegen 
des verhaltnissmassig jungen Namens ihres Gemals Ramman auch 
mit letzterem der Fall gewesen.” The sacred number of Ramman 
is six. 

The name of the sign in the Zodiac is read GU = Assyrian gd, 
which, according to J. Oppert, is the name of a dry-measure 
(Hohlmass). Robert Brown would compare this Assyrian (reading 
ka) with Hebrew fad, ‘pitcher, jar,’ the reference being pre- 
sumably to the urn of Aquarius, which, as Lenormant has noticed, 
is sometimes represented alone on the monuments, a part for the 
whole, in accordance with a familiar principle in symbolism. Also 
see Paul Haupt, Sintfutbericht, p. 11, and Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 
94 sq.; E. Schrader, Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, p. 47; 
Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 146. The name Aquarius for this sign 
is of occidental origin. Jensen, l.c. p. 81, says: “Nach den 
Benennungen der Orientalen zu schliessen diirften wir nicht nach 
einem Wassermann, sondern nur nach einer Amphora suchen. 
Die ‘Amphora’ steht in der babylonischen afsdé-wassergegend des 
Himmels.” 

The twelfth month is called Addaru (a-da-ru), Hebr. “8; 
Esther iii, 7, SIR WIT MIT Twp ow wind; of sia. iii. 13, 
viii. 12, ix. I, 15, 17, and 19; ‘Ez. vi. 15, TIS m5 in the 
Aramean (!) portion =ina arxt Addari. On ‘the meaning of 
Addaru see Delitzsch, Worterbuch, p. 188 sqq., who suggests a 
derivation from "1 (?) ‘be dark,’ as opposed to the arax dru 
from “8, ‘be light.’ It was the name of this month which 
induced former investigators to derive the Hebrew names of the, 
months from the Persian, for in Persian we have Adar as the name 
of a month (Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 8 sq.). 

The non-Semitic name for this month is rather strange: ITU 
SE-KIN-DUD = arax e¢edi, “ month of the cutting of corn, harvest- 
month” (see Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 92, and for variant readings 
ZA. II. 211). 

The month is presided over by the seventh (?) of the great gods _ 
(IV. Rawl. 33, 47). According to the legend of the god of pes- 
tilence (M. 55, col. iv. 22), it is either (#4) Dibbara (Lubatra) 
himself, or like the demon Jim (Delitzsch, /-tag, VpID, ‘seizer, 
destroyer,’ and Hommel, Geschichte, p. 226, note 3), in his ser- 


108 SE-KIN-KUD = egedu, H™ 68, 5; 204, 22; II. Rawl. 31, 82 = edd, II. 
Rawl. 32, 71 gh. In Sabean we have the harvest-month: B\Fia". 
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vice. He is the last of the twelve great gods mentioned in the 
Bavian inscription of Sennacherib. According to Pognon the Igigi 
are meant ; but see against this Jensen (ZA. I. 7 sqq:), and my notes 
on these demons, above, p. 80. 

We are told in III. Rawl. 53, No. 2, 13, that Merodach is called 
“the fish of Ea” in the month Adar. This may enable us to explain 
the sign for the last month of the year. The connection of the 
Zodiacal Pisces with this month is plainly due to the title which 
Merodach, as a star, bears during this month. The double month 
Adar and Ve-adar would be the origin of the double Pisces, thus 
suggesting that the signs of the Zodiac were named at a later date 
than the months (A. H. Sayce, Zrans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. Ill. 166). 
Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 81 sq. and 314, considers the Zodiacal sign 
Zib as a variant or a ligature of u-nu fish, and reads it accordingly. 
I believe that he is correct, notwithstanding the remarks of Robert 
Brown (l.c. 269) to the contrary. The latter reads 7, and says, 
“if it should mean ‘the water,’ the reference will be to the "Ydwp of 
Aratos, in which the Zodiacal fishes and various other signs swim. 
In this dark and nocturnal sign we see the fish-sun, Merodach, who 
in this month is called ‘the Fish of Ea,’ concealed in the waters ; like 
the Vedic Surya, who was ‘drawn by the gods from the ocean where 
he was hidden, and then brought forth again to restore the face of 
the earth’; for the archaic myth or legend attached to the month 
is the resumption of the cultivation of the earth after the previous 
catastrophe of the flood.” Mr. Brown, then, interprets the non- 
Semitic name for this month as ‘the sowing-of-seed,’ but gives 
no proof whatever for such a translation. If it could be proved, 
it would do away with a great difficulty. The connection of the 
sign with this sowing finds a last echo in the statement of the 
modern astrologer, that it is exceedingly fruitful and luxuriantly 
productive. 

The intercalary month generally observed by the Babylonians, 
and adopted from them by the Hebrews, was the second Adar. 
According to Strassmaier and Epping, Astronomisches aus Babylon, 
p- 179, there were in every cycle of eleven years four intercalary 
months. This, however, seems only to hold good for the later period 


104 For this god compare III. Rawl. 66, 12 d; and for the god Dibba(?)ra, 
IV. Rawl. 46, 18 ab; the same group of cuneiform signs AN + VII + BI is also 
used of the z/déni sibitti, the seven evil demons (IV. Rawl. 21, 67 sq.; Delitzsch, 
Worterbuch, p. 199). 
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of the Babylonian empire, when there were months of thirty days 
alternating with those of twenty-nine days. In early times the inter- 
calary months must have been inserted much seldomer than was the 
case in later years. But the Babylonians, like the Jews, had only 
intercalary months, — no intercalary days, as the Egyptians are known 
to have had. The usual name for the intercalary Adar is arxu max-ru 
sa Addaru (38); also called "3Y “WX, as opposed to FINA TI, 
Megilla i. 4, Nedarim viii. 2) ; Norris and Sayce read arxu ma-ak-ru 
sa Addari, and compared Hebr. *™}p% ‘change,’ ze. incidental 
month of Adar, no doubt relying on III. Rawl. 55, 41 b, where we 
read arxu ma-ag (k,q) ri-[e Addaru]; but see Delitzsch, Worterbuch, 
p. 190 and p. 191, rem.g. In arxu maxru sa Addari, the adjective 
maxru means ‘opposite, counterpart (pendant)’; thus it is the 
month, which is the duplicate of the month Adar, “the second Adar.” 
Another name for this month is Addaru arké (‘J7\), “the later, or 
second, Adar.” The insertion ("139, from "BY “make the year 

“ pregnant”) of the intercalary month Ve-dddr, Adér sent, Adér 
batré dh, as the thirteenth month, numbering twenty-nine days, changed 
the common year (MMW MW) into a leap-year (FADD MW). 
Others read arxu magri sa Addari,‘ the month depending on Adar,’ 

_ instead of arxu maxru. 

The regent of this intercalary month was the god ASur. This 
fact shows that the calendar was an original Babylonian, not an 
Assyrian institution. In later years, when the Assyrians gained the 
ascendancy, their great national god had to be satisfied with being 
made regent of this intercalary month. Aur was at the head of the 
Assyrian pantheon, the national deity of their empire, to whom 
the Assyrian kings owed sceptre and crown. The enemies of 
the Assyrians are also enemies of the god; thus all wars became 
sacted wars. He was not a nature god, and was placed above Anu, 
Bél, and Ea. In time he became the king of the gods. His con- 
sort was Belit, z.c. the goddess [Star of Nineveh ; [Star, the mother 
of the great gods, was at the same time the beloved consort of ASur. 
She was of far greater importance in Assyria than in Babylonia ; she 
was the representative of the Babylonian Anunit, especially as [Star 
of Arbela. Jensen and other Assyriologists derive ASur from an 
Akkadian AN-SAR (ZA. I. 3 sqq.; Kosmologie, p. 275) ; I prefer 
to consider the name an Assyrian word, connecting it with "W&, and 
interpreting it as “the bringer of good.” There is no more con- 
nection between Aur, name of the god, and Assur, the country of 
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Assyria, than there is between *A@yvn, the goddess Athene, and 
*"AOivat, Athens.’® 
I hope that I have shown that the names of the Babylonian months 
adopted by the Hebrews are almost without exception of good 
Semitic origin, and that Meissner’s assertion, “diese Monatsnamen 
_ sind fast ausschliesslich nicht semitisch, sondern wie ihre Bildung 
verrath, von einem andern Volksstamme iibernommen,” is without 
proof. The series ‘ana it#u to which the list of months belongs, 
goes back to the time of Hammurabi, and some of the oldest contract 
tablets know these names for the months. The words mentioned 
by Meissner as the original names of the months are nothing but 
appellative epitheta and appositions. 


105 On ASSur see Néldeke, ZA. I. 268-73;. Frankel, zd¢d. III. 53; and on 
*AOhyn- APjvac my remarks in Fohns Hopkins Univ. Circ., No. 81, pp. 75-6; 
London Academy, No. 945, June 14, 1890, pp. 411-12. 

196 Thus we have the arax 2i-bu-tim and st-bu-ti mentioned in a contract 
and by Sennacherib Bellino ; I do not see why avax ra-bu-tim could not be an 
epitheton of Nisin and used in its stead; the same is the case with the other 
words mentioned by Meissner. 
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JE in the Middle Books of the Pentateuch. 
Ill. From Egypt to Sinai: 
Analysis of Exodus xii. 37—xvii. 16. 


BENJAMIN WISNER BACON. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Y common consent, the element P in Ex. xii. 37-xiii. 22 

comprises only xii. 40 f., 43-51; xiii. 1 f., 20. A few critics 

add, doubtfully, xii. 37°, on account of DOM. But with P 

Raamses is a “land” (Gen. xlvii. 11), not a city; and as Dillmann 

observes, P would have said, not MMSD, but ADSS3 yA. If 

Doss > be not a mere addition of R it is the Rameses of J, i. 11 
which is meant. 

P’s narrative, the fulfilment of xii. 12 f. and the indispensable 
ground for the law of the first-born, xiii. 1 f., is missing. It has for 
once been sacrificed by R in favor of the more vivid narrative of J. 
It may perhaps be restored with some confidence from the late docu- 
ment, Num. xxxiii. Here vs. 3 and 4 furnish part of the connecting 
links between Ex. xii. 12 f.; xiii. 1f.; and xiv. 8°. In P, accord- 
ingly, the exodus took place not, as related by J (xii. 30 ff.), at 
midnight of the 14th, under compulsion of the Egyptians; but 
deliberately, after having celebrated the passover according to the 
legal requirement, none having ventured out of doors until the morn- 
ing. Then, on the morning of the 15th, “on the morrow after the 
passover, the children of Israel went out with an high hand, in the 
sight of all the Egyptians, while the Egyptians were burying all their 
first-born which Yahweh had smitten among them: upon their gods 
also Yahweh executed judgments.” Such was the promise of xii. 
12 f., but how it was accomplished we can only conjecture from 
Num. xxxiii. That the missing account of P contained the specific 
date 15th Nisan is implied in vs. 40 f. After this comes appropri- 
ately the brief ordinance of xiii. 1 f., “ Sanctify unto me the first-born ” ; 


1See JouRNAL, Vol. IX. 161-200; X. 107-130. 
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and, finally, the date of the Egyptian sojourn and of the Exodus, xii. 
40 f., with the statistics of encampments, xiii. 20. 

It is manifest from the foregoing, which makes “ the morrow after 
the passover”’ the true date of the Exodus according to P, that xii. 42, 
which some are singularly inclined to attribute to P, must be from 
JE. This might, indeed, be gathered from language and style, for 
P has no archeological interest ; moreover he does not recommend 
observances, he decrees them. Here is not only archeological 
interest, but a recommendation of ritual observance much more akin 
to the semi-priestly J than to E? 

No trace of E appears in this section until xiii. 17-19, which 
follows directly upon xii. 35 f. The imaginary traces of E in xii. 37 f. 
rest upon the relation with Num. xi. 4, 21, which should be assigned 
to J. E does not contemplate a vast, disorderly “mixed” multitude, 
but a comparatively small number (xiii. 17 ; xvii. 8 ff.) in battle array 
(xiii. 18). 

The relation of xiii. 3-10, 11-16 to J is apparent (see vs. 5, 12, 
15). E has no ritual interest. These “prophetic” parallels to P’s 
laws of mazzoth and firstlings (xii. 15-20, 28; xiii. 1 f.) have been 
drastically worked over and expanded by D? (vs. 3, 8-10, 14-16), 
but have the etiological form of J’s legislation and many of J’s 
linguistic peculiarities (cf e.g. xiii. 5 with iii. 8). Ch. xxxiv. 18 (J) 
refers back to xiii. 3 ff.° 

The celebrated Elohim passage, xiii. 17-19, needs no defence as 
part of E’s most primitive material, a genuine old bowlder of archaic 
tradition, forming an invaluable middle link between Gen. 1. 25 and 
Josh. xxiv. 32. It is worthy of note that here the objective point of 
the Exodus is not the place in the wilderness, distant three days’ 
journey, where they are to “serve Yahweh,” — for Moses has not 


2 Budde, ZA7'W. XI. 200, rejects vs. 42 . on account of ona, as a Deuter- 
onomic gloss, and translates: “ A night of watching was this for Yahweh, when 
he brought them out of the land of Egypt.” Cf Reuss, Za Bidle; and LXX. 
and Vulg. zz doco. 

8 Since writing the above I have received Dr. K. Budde’s analysis of this 
section in the article referred to above (ZA 7W. XI. 193-234). Further proof 
is thereby made the more unnecessary. Dr. Budde gives precisely the same 
account of these legal sections, but further associates with them the kindred sec- 
tion xii. 21-27, the basis of which, on account of 22> and the apparent implication 
of an intermingling of the dwellings of Hebrews and Egyptians, I felt obliged, in 
the first article of this series, to assign to E. These obstacles Budde removes 
in a sufficiently satisfactory way, and I therefore fully coincide with his judgment 
as to all three legal sections, regarding them as J’s with Deuteronomic expansion. 
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taken up the. bones of Joseph for a feast in the wilderness, — but 
distinctly and unreservedly Canaan, the nearest way to which is by 
the land of the Philistines. Thus the route which leads to Horeb “ by 
the way of the wilderness by the Red Sea” is an afterthought, and the 
“service” of Yahweh there incidental. It follows that, unless we are 
willing to find Moses guilty of deliberate falsehood, the last clause 
of v. 1, already declared suspicious (JouRNAL, X. (1891), 129), must 
be rejected. If retained, Moses is made not only wilfully to deceive 
Pharaoh, but to exceed his instructions. (See iii. 10 f. (19 f.?), 
20 f., where surely there is no thought of a mere temporary leave of 
absence, and the feast at Horeb is incidental, as here ; otherwise the 
borrowing of the jewels is no “spoiling of the Egyptians.”) In J, 
which appears to represent an older tradition, the demand of leave 
to go “three days’ journey into the wilderness to hold a feast to 
Yahweh” is sincere on Moses’ part, but in the course of the negotia- 
tions Pharaoh becomes so exasperated that he drives them out for 
good and all, xii. 39, declaring to Moses: “Take heed to thyself, 
see my face no more, for in the day thou seest my face thou 
shalt die.” After Moses’ reply, xi. 4-8, Pharaoh and his servants 
have no idea that Israel intends to return after being driven out. 
It is a case where temper gets the mastery. At dead of night Israel 
is bidden, “Begone, bag and baggage, and never come back.” 
In xiv. 5 temper has cooled off. Dillmann’s interpretation of the 
phrase, “What is this that we have done, that we have let Israel 
go- from serving us?” seems to me unnatural. There is no arriére 
pensée, “Once out of Egypt, Israel will not return.” They had “let 
Israel go from serving them” intentionally, though in a rage; but 
second thoughts convince them that they have lost a good 
servant. 

Again it follows from the distinctness with which the objective 
point of Canaan is presented in xiii. 17 ff. that E’s Horeb must be 
sought, not in the extreme south of the peninsula, where Sinai is 
generally located, but on the mexf nearest route to Palestine (via 
Kadesh), after that through the land of the Philistines. If the nearest 
road was only abandoned for cause (the visit to Horeb being no factor 
in the choice), then the author must have given some reason not easy 
to imagine nor likely to have been editorially eliminated, for any 
deviation from that zex¢ nearest route. This departure of Israel with 
the land of their fathers (Shechem, Gen. xlviii. 22) as the objective 
point ad initio, is characteristic of E. Cf. Gen. 1. 25; Ex. iii. ro f., 
21 f. (ff xi. 1-3; xii. 35 f,, and the explanation of the “ favor” shown 
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by the Egyptian women, JouRNAL, X. (1890), 198 f.) ; v. 1, except 
last clause, 2; xi. 1-3; xii. 31°, 35 f.; xiii. 17-19. 

In both J and E Israel goes out for good and all with what they 
can carry on their persons; in E, the women, their —that is, their 
neighbors’ — jewels ; the men, their arms and the bones of Joseph. 
In J, the women take household utensils and dough for mazzoth ; 
the men, their flocks and herds. 

According to Kuenen (Hexateuch, § 8,n. 12), in xiii. 21 f.; xiv. 
19 f., we have E only, because the pillar of fire and cloud is the 
indispensable explanation of the statement about “the angel of 
Elohim ” in v. 19* [hence the division of this verse is unwarranted], 
and “the angel” must be identified with “the pillar.” This reason- 
ing makes shipwreck on the subsequent synopsis by E of this narra- 
tive in Josh. xxiv. 7, where the angel is certainly not regarded as 
identical with the pillar, though a manifestation of the angel as cloud 
and darkness is not excluded. In accordance with Josh. xxiv. 7, 
we must divide as follows: xiii. 17 f.; xiv. 10”, 19°, 20 to Ten, 
characterized (except in 10°) by omox =E. Darkness is the wall 
of protection against Egypt, because the crossing takes place by day- - 
light. In xiv. 20 we have a corrupt text rendered by the Septuagint, 
kal éyéveto oxdros Kail yvodos. This is perhaps parallel to xiii. 21 f. ; 
xiv. 10°, 19°, 20 (from "IN"), characterized by MIT=J. Light 
(lightning ?) is here the protecting barrier, because the crossing takes 
place by night (20°, 21, 24). 

In ch. xiv. there is little that can be added to the minute and 
careful analysis of Dillmann, generally followed by Jiilicher. Well- 
hausen’s attempt to rescue from the text the narrative of E at the 
expense of P must be pronounced unsuccessful. At only one point 
does it seem to me that Dillmann fails to improve upon it. Verse 3 
seems to Wellhausen unlike the style and thought of P; and for this 
conviction Jiilicher has strong commendation, though he seems to 
reject the result, finding no place in J or E for the fragment. “ Nur 
Vs. 3,” says Jiilicher, “ macht einige Sorge, der iibrigens zwischen 
2 und 4 fast so gut fehlen wie stehen kann. Die Reflexion Phatao’s 
darin ist fast zu natiirlich. Was interessirt es den Q, wie Pharao 
denkt? Genug dass Gott ihn verstockt und in’s Verderben treibt 

. »3 psychologische d. h. menschliche Vermittlungen fiir Pharao’s 
Thun und Lassen aufzusuchen, scheint Q sonst kleinlich.” The 
reflection is justified, and from Jiilicher’s point of view and in its 
present form, it is also true that in JE there is no room for the verse. 
But if it be understood, as we have argued, that in E liberation is 
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Moses’ demand aé initio, granted by Pharaoh in xiii. 17, we miss 
something before the story of pursuit to account for Pharaoh’s change 
of mind. In short, the Motivierung of xiv. 3, which is superfluous 
to P and excluded by J (vs. 5), is essential to E. For “V8) in xiv. 3 
read “WN"), and connect with xiii. 17-19: . . . “God led the people 
[not by the nearest way but] about by the way of the wilderness by 
the Red Sea... . And Pharaoh said . . . They are entangled in 
the land, the wilderness hath shut them in. ... And he took six 
hundred chosen chariots, and captains over all of them [and pursued 
after them].”’ This analysis is advanced with a marked “ peradven- 
ture” as perhaps hazardous ; however, neither its acceptance or re- 
jection makes any difference with the analysis elsewhere. 

In substantial agreement with Dillmann and Jiilicher we accord- 
ingly assign to P in ch. xiv. vs. 1 f., 4, 8 f.*, 15-18 (except 
“Sx pes Ms in vs. 15; and JOS MX OM in vs. 16), 21 first 
and last clauses, 22 f., 26, 27 first clause, 28", 29 (or 29=R). 
J=xiv. 5 f. 7 middle clause, 10°, 11-14, 19°, 20, from "IN", 21 
except first and last clauses, 24 f. (except last clause of 24 and first 
of 25), 27 except first clause, 28 last clause, 30 f.* 

E’s narrative can best be recovered from the brief statement, Josh. 
xxiv. 6 f. The fragments which remain here are xiv. 3 (trace in 8 f.? 
of. Josh. xxiv. 6), ro last clause, 19, 20 as far as WM, (“and they 
came unto the sea” (Josh. xxiv. 6), “ and Moses cried out unto Yah- 
weh” (vs. 15)], 15 “OR PORN M9, 16 ORM OW. . .], 24 last 
clause, 25 first clause, [“‘ and brought the sea upon them and covered 
them” (Josh. xxiv. 7)]. From this it does not appear just what the 
deliverance effected by Moses’ rod was. Presumably the miracle 
was substantially as in P, not a mere providential ebb of the tide 
exposing the shoals through the effect of the strong wind, as in J; 
but an actual division of the floods, as in P. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the apparent allusion in Is. x. 26, “as his rod was 
over the sea,” etc. 

The extraordinary and unaccountable eccentricities of the route 
as deliticated on the maps of modern expositors, with purposeless 
marches and countermarches, appears to be the result mainly of a 
modification of the tradition in the hands of its three narrators. In J 
Moses and Israel come to the Red Sea as if they expected to go by 
this route from the first. In xiv. 10-14 they anticipate no difficulty 


4Vs, 318 from the reduplication. of the thought, as well as repetition of the 
subject, of the preceding clause, might well be assigned to E. Cf iii. 193 vi. I, 
and Gen. xx. 11; xlii. 18; Ex. i. 17, 21; Josh. xxiv. 14. 
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in crossing, until the pursuers appear to embarrass the proceeding. 
It is as if at Succoth (Tell-el-Maskhutah) they had left the usual 
high-road which then passed over the fortified neck of El-Gisr, 
doubtless not far from the site of the celebrated fortress of Khetam 
(= Etham ? = Shur ?), swerving to the south for the purpose of effect- 
ing a crossing over the lagoons and marshes then extending north- 
ward from the Gulf of Suez to the Bitter Lakes or even to Lake 
Timsah, a passage then unguarded, because impassable to any but 
the semi-nomadic tribes of the neighborhood acquainted with the 
fords and shallows. The crossing, practicable in case of need to 
fugitives familiar with the ground, is suddenly made impracticable by 
the unexpected appearance of the pursuers; but providential aid 
facilitates the passage of Israel through the night, obstructing that 
of Egypt, till in the morning the pursuers, embarrassed among the 
shoals and quicksands, unfamiliar with the ground, threatened by 
the rapid rise of the tide, their van exposed to attack by Israel at 
extreme disadvantage, are finally beaten back in confusion by the 
fugitives. Yahweh fought for Israel, turned back the pursuers, shook 
them off in the Sea of Reeds; not one remained to harass; and 
Israel saw the bodies of the slain cast up on the sea-shore. 

In E there is specific reason given for the swerving to the south. 
“God led them about by the way of the wilderness by the Red Sea,” 
to avoid war. To all appearance they are in a cu/ de sac. Pharaoh 
sees hope of compelling submission and pursues. Israel cries to 
Yahweh. The angel of God comes between pursuers and pursued, 
and becomes a cloud: and darkness. Moses cries to God, and is 
directed to open by the rod a miraculous passage whereby Israel 
escapes, and Egypt is overwhelmed. Here the détour is more 
accentuated, becoming an essential feature of the story, though by 
no means implying a needless return of the fugitives upon their own 
tracks. 

In P, xiii. 20, Israel’s escape is already complete, for they are 
encamped “in Etham in the edge of the wilderness.” But Yahweh 
purposes to “get himself glory upon Pharaoh and all his host” ; 
hence the fugitives are directed to “ turn back” and place themselves 
in an inviting position for Egyptian attack, “ before Pi-hahiroth, be- 
tween Migdol and the Sea opposite Baal Zephon.” In his usual 
artificial, mechanical, and unimaginative style the priestly writer then 
relates how “Yahweh got him glory upon Pharaoh and his host.” 
The transition from history to theology could hardly be better illus- 
trated. E stands midway between J and P. The change of route 
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has now become an extraordinary, yet deliberate, countermarch ; but 
its historical motive has entirely disappeared, displaced by a purely 
theological one. Historical interest has suffered total eclipse from 
dogmatic. 

In regard to the psalm, xv. 2-18, the main point I would establish 
is that vs. 1 and 2of. are not mutually supplementary, but parallel. 
As Jiilicher has shown, vs. 20 f. can stand alone, and the responsive 
singing was originally intended of Miriam and the women only (¢. 
LXX and Vulg., guibus praecinebat). Passages analogous to vs. 2of. 
exist in Jud. xi. 34, and in 1 Sam. xviii. 7 and related passages. Of 
these Budde (Richter und Samuel?) assigns the former, doubtfully, 
to E, the latter to J. I incline to think with Dillmann that the men- 
tion of Miriam as “the prophetess, the sister of Aaron” (cf Num. 
xi. 24-26; xii. 2, 6) is decisive in favor of E, and that it refers to 
the data in regard to Moses’ family which originally were connected 
with ii. 1. The assigning of vs. 1 to J is a consequence which I am 
thé more ready to accept, because I expect to show independently 
that Num. xxi. 17, which employs the same form of introduction for a 
poetic fragment, is from this source. I agree with Jiilicher in thinking 
that the psalm, vs. 2-18, or at least its incorporation, is later than 
the union of J and E. For the linguistic argument the reader must 
choose between Dillmann and Jiilicher zz 4c. But I cannot agree 
that “vs. 1-18 sind aus einem Guss,” nor does it seem to me probable 
that the psalm is as late as Deuteronomy. 

If, as Jiilicher maintains, the psalm was written “by Rj” as an 
expansive gloss to vs. 21° (Jiil. B., p. 126), why do we not find it 
attached to that verse, instead of introduced at an earlier point? and 
why were the opening lines repeated, or if repeated, why altered in 
form and introduction, and put in the mouth of Moses and the children 
of Israel, instead of Miriam, as in vs. 20 f.? But it is of more con- 
sequence to observe that vs. 1 distinctly shows the marks of mot being 
aus einem Guss with 2-18. Vs. 2-10 simply repeat and expand the 
thought of 1°. Vs. 1 uses *3"; vs. 4 uses iT". Moreover, as Dill- 
mann notices (p. 153), the first lines are five-toned, the later four- 
toned. 

But we have external evidence for supposing that the psalm begins 
with vs. 2. Is. xii. is perhaps exilic or post-exilic (see JOURNAL, IX. 
(1890), 128 ff.), but its author, in enumerating certain appropriate 
psalms or songs, is much more likely to mention them by their frs¢ 
lines than by their third or fourth, and he mentions among others 
our psalm by the lines of vs. 2*. 
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Let it be granted that the psalm, vs. 2-18, goes far beyond the 
limits of the situation, so much so as to be more appropriate to 
Solomon’s time (¢f vs. 13 and 17); and that it must have been an 
incorporation after the union of J and E (¢ vs. 8 and 1o with ch. 
xiv.) ; it cannot have been much later, on account of Is. xii. 2, and 
perhaps even more markedly on account of Is. xi. 11 (¢# vs. 16), in 
connection with the references to E in x. 24, 26; and it must have 
had some point of attachment. This point of attachment was not 
vs. 20 f.; we can only suppose that it was vs. 1, which stood in the 
combined narrative of JE immediately before vs. 20 f., and the 
latter, accordingly, JE’ wished to be understood, as it now is, as a 
response (vs. 21 “answered them”) by the women to vs. 1, instead 
of in the sense of 1 Sam. xviii. 6-8. 

The passage xv. 22-25" may be assigned with confidence to J. 
With 22° cf. xiii. 17 f. ;, with 22”, the series of J passages iii. 18, v. 3, 
etc.; with 23°, Gen. xi. 8, xvi. 14, xix. 22, etc. The use of physical 
means (not the rod of God) further characterizes 22-25* as J’s. 
Vs. 27 must be assigned to the same source. With the first clause 
of. vs. 23, with DOYS PD of Gen. xvi. 7. Vs. 25°, on the other hand, 
cannot be connected with 25°. The attempt involves confusion in 
the sentence, for it appears from vs. 26 that the subject in 25° is 
Yahweh, and not, as in the preceding verb, Moses. Again, it is not 
apparent why Marah should be the scene of legal enactments, nor, 
indeed, why the locality should be thus emphasized. Jiilicher well says 
of this half-verse that it can only have been written by the author of 
Josh. xxiv. 25, but he is certainly wrong in designating this author as 
R‘ instead of E. In corroboration of this judgment observe that it 
is universally E who depicts Yahweh as proving his people. Cf Gen. 
xxii. 1; Ex. xvi. 4 (E) ; xx. 20; Dt. xxxiii. 8. In the last-named 
passage we have a reference to a proving of Israel by Yahweh, ¢f 
for the subject “thou” in vs. 8, vs. 7 and 9, and for the “ beloved 
one,” vs. 3, where Yahweh’s beloved is “the tribes”; but also vs. 
12, 8f., where it appears to be the priesthood, z.c. Levi, the tribe of 
Moses), which nowhere appears in the E document as we have it. 
The locality, however, is Massah ; the ‘ proving’ being a play upon 
the name regarded as derived from 03, ‘tempt, prove.’ In xvii. 7, 
the name of this locality is derived from a tempting of Yahweh by 
Israel ; hence the Massah story there given can only be J’s parallel 
to the missing narrative of E, which inverted the terms. But we 
have only to observe that the verb of Ex. xv. 25° is this same charac- 
teristic verb D3, to perceive at once that the locality te which BW 
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at the beginning of the half-verse is vainly attempting to direct us, is 
this very Massah. The statement was one of E’s characteristic brief 
etiological notices like Gen. xxxv. 7; Dt. x. 6-8. The blind way 
in which 25° now stands attached to 25° is thus explained, and at the 
same time we are enabled to reconstruct the lost clause. Its subject 
was Elohim (or Yahweh), its object “the people”; and it told of 
the arrival at Massah. [“ And God led the people onward (from the 
Red Sea?) unto Massah (‘ Proving’) ]. There he made for them a 
statute and an ordinance, and there he proved them.’’® 

Vs. 26 is universally recognized as Deuteronomistic, a characteristic 
interpolation of pure didactic generalities, apparently designed to 
round off the abrupt termination of 25°. 

But we are by no means through with xv. 25°. It does not yet 
appear why its head should have been amputated, unless, perhaps, to 
avoid collision with xvii. 7, or why it should terminate so abruptly. 
We have, however, only to eliminate the elements foreign to E, viz. 
vs. 26 (D*), 27 (J), xvi. 1-3 (P), to find the missing sequel and the 
explanation of all. The next verse (xvi. 4 f.) goes on to describe 
the “ ordinance” and the “ proving” undergone by Israel precisely 
as we are led to expect by xv. 25°. It will be needful, however, in 
order to establish a claim for JE to any part of Ex. xvi. to enter the 
debate of Wellhausen and Kuenen on this chapter, and contribute, if 
possible, a decisive argument on the side of the former of these 
famous critics. 

In his Hexateuch, § 16, n. 12, Kuenen makes the following résumé 
of his remarkable article in 7h. Tijdschrift, XIV. 281-302: “It is 
certain that the basis of this chapter is taken entirely from P’, not 
even partially from JE (though Dillmann, p. 164 sqq., still defends 
this latter hypothesis) ; but the version in P? was shorter than the 
present form.” To this conclusion Jiilicher, B., p. 279-294, lends 
his support. But Wellhausen, in an appendix to his Composition des 
Hexateuchs, 1889, pp. 323-327, Opposes an emphatic demurrer. All 


5 Since the above analysis was formulated, Cornill, in ZA 7W. XI. 32, has 
taken the same view as the above of Ex. xv. 25>. The fact of the entire inde- 
‘pendence of the discovery on the part of two investigators is mentioned only by 
way of corroboration of the theory. I am able to verify it by referring to my notes 
on the first 20 chapters of Exodus, prepared before the appearance of Professor 
Cornill’s article, fur the Genesis of Genesis, given to the press in January, 1891, 
from which, however, the Exodus chapters were eliminated for lack of space. 
Professor Cornill adds to the E passages employing “183 above referred to, Num. 
xiv. 22; Jud. ii. 22; iii. 1, 4 [D??]. 
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agree that the main part of the chapter is P? modified and expanded 
by P® or R; also, Jiilicher excepted, that P”s manna story must 
originally have followed, instead of preceding, the Sabbath legislation 
at Sinai (cf vs. 23, 33, 34), the erection of the tabernacle (presupposed 
in vs. 9 “ before Yahweh,” and in vs. 10, where for "2" of R read 
j25), and the institution of the “Testimony” (¢% vs. 33, 34). 

Wellhausen urges that the displacement of P’s narrative is unac- 
countable unless R brought it hither to combine with an earlier 
narrative of JE; shows that Num. xi. presupposes the actual use 
of manna according to JE from the beginning of the wilderness 
sojourn ; and establishes a very strong case for duplicate sources in 
Ex. xvi. ‘Why, in fact,” asks Wellhausen, “should P* undertake 
to rewrite P”s story, introducing all sorts of palpable incongruities, if 
there was no incongruity there before ?” 

In my opinion Wellhausen’s argument is a very strong one. Never- 
theless it has points which admit at least of much reénforcement : 

1. Wellhausen adverts (4) to the curious introduction of quails in 
vs. 3, 6-14 (P*), and contrasts it with the mention of bread only in 
vs. 4, 5, and the portions of xvi. assignable to JE. He does not 
seem, however, to notice the singularity of the introduction of the 
quails in P”s account. In vs. 13 they literally drop out of the clouds. 
They come preceded by the definite article as if expected ; but no one 
pays any attention to them. We are not told that any one expected 
them, saw them, touched them, caught them, ate them, noticed them 
in any way whatever. They might exactly as well not be there. We, 
who have the story of Num: xi. in mind, know what they are there 
for, and what the consequences were; but P’, after he has related 
that “at even she quails came up and covered the camp,” becomes 
so much interested in the manna that he forgets all about the quails, 
and nothing more is heard from them. Yet he began his story with 
the intention of relating the evil consequences that came upon the 
people for their rebellious demand for bread and flesh. No such 
devout writer as P could possibly have begun his narrative with a 
detailed description of the sacrilegious murmuring of Israel, “ not 
against Moses and Aaron, but against Yahweh” (vs. 7, 8°; cf Num. 
xvi. 11), such as fills vs. 2 f., 6-11, unless he had ¢hen in mind certain 
direful consequences which would happen to Israel. But from vs. 13 
on we wait in vain for the expected punishment. It does not come. 
On the contrary, the most remarkable possible evidence of Yahweh’s 
favor is granted, and the quails which should have brought the plague 
are quietly dropped. The only thing which can explain this phe- 
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nomenon is the fact which also explains the failure of the ordinary 
reader to notice the singularity. The reference to the quails in vs. 13 
recalls to his mind the story of Num. xi. and the plague of Kibroth- 
hattaawah ; he goes on, with the impression that the demands of 
divine justice have been met, to relate the (to him) astonishing 
blessing of the manna, and forgets that the required punishment has 
not been actually related. 

All this shows by implication what was the real reason for P’s 
association of “ flesh” (“ quails,” vs. 13) with the bread, though in 
vs. 4 and the sequel we have nothing to do with anything but the 
manna, and though even in Num. xi. the association in time is a 
literary accident. The real statement of J in Num. xi. is in harmony 
with that in Ex. xvi., that the manna was in use from the beginning, 
though J does not think it worth while to mention it until the quail 
incident at Kibroth leads him to explain what it was. We must 
remember that for J, and J alone, the dependence of Israel in the 
wilderness for food is 7 the main just what it had been in Goshen. 
They were keepers of cattle there, and they have brought their flocks 
and herds with them. If he regarded the manna in a purely natural 
light, as an edible product of the Peninsula, used by Israel in the 
desert as it was used in his own day by the tribes of that region, and 
is still used by them in our day to supplement a scanty fare (see 
Dillmann, Exodus, p. 176),— and there is not one word in all that 
relates to the manna in J to indicate that he thought of it in any 
other light than the modern manna-gatherer, who calls it mann 
es-sema’, “the gift of heaven,” and believes it to be rained from the 
sky, but sees no sfecia/ providence in it, — we can readily understand 
why he introduces the description as a mere episode to the quail 
story. The only adequate explanation of P”s singular association of 
the manna and the quails zz “#me, with the strange ignoring of the 
quails after vs. 13, is that he had before him, at least mentally, the 
narrative of Num. xi. Then, the relative importance of the manna 
and the quails being for him the reverse of J’s, the quails a mere 
episode and the manna all-important, the former are readily dropped 
out of sight, and the section which opened with unmistakable re- 
semblance to J’s narrative of the plague sent on the murmurers for 
flesh (cf Num. xi. 4), ends as an awe-struck description of the 
miraculous special gift of manna. 

Whether, with the majority of critics, we regard this narrative of 
P* as displaced by R from the neighborhood of Num. xx., or, with 
Jiilicher, consider that it was written from the beginning in the con- 
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nection of vs. 1, will depend on the disposition made of 9g f., 33 f., 
where the tabernacle, cloud, testimony, etc., are presupposed, and 
which Jiilicher assigns to P*. In favor of the former it may be urged 
that in both J and E the giving of manna and water (food and drink) 
were closely associated in the order of the narrative (as will hereafter 
appear) ; that P’s unmistakable dependence upon Num. xi. would 
lead him in adopting the quail story to place his own narrative of the 
manna in the same historical sequence, and that R, having a narrative 
before him (JE in Ex. xvi.), which, placing the same importance as 
P upon the manna as Israel’s sole dependence, related it at the very 
outset, naturally preferred to remove P’s for combination with JE in 
Ex. xvi. rather than JE’s for combination with P in Numbers. In 
favor of the latter is the possibility that P might also be influenced by 
the consideration that it would be convenient for Israel to have some- 
thing to eat during the first three months as well as later; the strong 
indications of P* throughout Ex. xvi., especially in vs. 6-10 and 22-34 ; 
and the elaborate date of vs. 1, which last, however, is capable of a 
different explanation (infra, p. 194 5q.). 

That which is of supreme importance to criticism in the analysis’ of 
Ex. xvi. is the light thrown by it upon the relation of the sources J, 
E, and P, and here I even venture to think it will prove practically 
decisive. The test case in this question is the relation of P? to J, the 
relative antiquity of J and F being subordinate. In view of this it 
will not be superfluous to bring again the unmistakable and ac- 
knowledged J elements of Num. xi. and P? elements of Ex. xvi. side 
by side. 

Num. xi. 4-6" (J; of Ex. xii. 38) = Ex. xvi. 2-3 (P*) ; Israel 
murmurs for the flesh-pots of Egypt. Num. xi. 6°-9 (J; Z Gen. 
ii. 12) = Ex. xvi. 14, 23, 31 (P?; vs. 23 perhaps P*), a practically, 
in places verbally, identical description of the manna and its prepara- 
tion. Num. xi. 13, 18-23, 31-34 (J; with vs. 21 cf Ex. xii. 37; 
with vs. 31, Ex. x. 13; xiv. 21, 27)= Ex. xvi. 12 f. (P’) ; Yahweh 
promises flesh in conjunction with the manna, and sends a flight of 
quails. 

Wellhausen, who is anxious to show the presence of J in Ex. xvi. 
denies ( Composition, p. 324) that in Num. xi. 4 ff. J is speaking of 
the manna for the first time, on the @ priori ground that he could 
not have neglected for so long a matter of such cardinal importance 
to Israel. Why he could, and did, we have already seen above 
(p. 187). Wellhausen’s suggestion that Num. xi. 7 f. has been re- 
moved from an earlier place is not only unsupported by evidence, - 
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but positively negatived by the dependence of Ex. xvi. 12 f. on 
Num. xi. 4-9, etc., im its present shape. 

That the narrative which introduces the manna as a mere episode, 
of natural origin, in a digression from the quail story, is not merely 
dependent on older sources than that which exalts the manna phe- 
nomenon after the style of Ex. xvi., but is actually z#se/f a source for 
the latter, ought to be obvious from the above to every candid critic. 

2. We have now to introduce the second link in our analysis, the 
narrative of E, the apparent absence of which has occasioned the 
overlooking of this important chain of literary development. 

Wellhausen and Kuenen discuss with reciprocal acumen the rela- 
tion of Deuteronomy to the question, so far at least as the shought of 
D is concerned. ‘The discussion seems to establish the fact that D’s 
conception of the manna is intermediate between JE as shown in 
Num. xi. and P? in Ex. xvi.; but as long as no actual use of any part 
of Ex. xvi. by D is shown, the mere demonstration of a more ap- 
preciative conception of the manna on D’s part than that of Num. 
xi. 4 ff. ; xxi. 5, is only a negative result. D eed not have obtained 
his more appreciative idea from Ex. xvi. 

If, however, we leave this somewhat intangible argument from the 
development of ideas, and scrutinize with care the /anguage of Dt. 
viii. 2 f., 16, it will be possible to establish beyond reasonable doubt 
the fact that D had before him Ex. xvi. 4 and 15, and thus decisively 
settle the whole controversy, besides shedding a flood of light upon 
the further question of the relation of all the principal Hexateuchal 
sources to one another. Let us place the two passages side by side, 
comparing the elements of the narrative as they can be extracted 
from D’s parenetic context. First as to motive: 


Ex. xv. 25> (E). Dr. vil. 2-16. 

“There [at Massah] he [Yahweh] “ Yahweh led thee all the way in the 
made for them a statute and an ordi- _wilderness . . . that he might humble 
nance and ¢here he proved them.” thee, 4o prove thee, to know what was 

in thine heart, whether thou wouldest 
XVI. 4. keep his commandments or no. So he 


“Then said Yahweh unto Moses, humbled thee and fed thee with man- 
Behold I will rain bread from heaven na.” ... 16“ Who fed thee in the 
for you, and the people shall go out wilderness with manna .. . that he 
and gather a day’s portion every day, might humble thee and shat he might 
that I may prove them, whether they prove thee.” 
will walk in my law or no.” 
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The connection between feeding with manna and “ proving” is not 
so self-evident that this exhibition of a reason for D’s association of 
the two can appear superfluous. But again, as to the second element 
of the story, the second etymology (after that of Massah from 183) 
of manna from ff. 


Ex. XVI. 15. DT. VIII. 3. 


“ And when the children of Israel + “Manna which thou knewest 
[the fathers of the generation addressed ot, neither did “hy fathers know.” 
in Dt. viii.] saw it, they said one to 
another, What is it (N17 fi), for they Dr. vil. 16. 
knew not what it was.” “ Manna which thy fathers knew 
not.” 


Finally, as to the character and source of the manna, Dt. viii. 3 
reminds Israel that Yahweh had thus taught them that “man doth 
not live by bread only, but by everything that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of Yahweh.” In Ex. xvi. 4 the day’s portion is a "3"; 
in xvi. 16, TNT TS WR ASW; and in xvi. 23, “ This is that which 
Yahweh hath spoken” ("3% ; appointed ?). 

The resemblance in both thought and language, especially the 
allusion in Dt. viii. 3 and 16 to the two etymologies from ®j and 
j2, is such as, when coupled with the general dependence of D upon 
JE, makes it practically certain that Ex. xvi. 4 and 15 were known 
to D. 

From this point on the analysis of Ex. xvi. is easy. The JE ele- 
ment is not J (Dill., Driver, Well.?) nor J + E, but E alone. This 
appears not merely from its connection with xv. 25° (E), and its 
motif as a “ proving” of Israel and its consequent location at Massah 
(ff. xvii. 7*°=J), but from the fact of its position, which has 
brought about the displacement of P*’s narrative, or at least of the 
quail elements in it; whereas J, though assuming the use of the 
manna from the beginning, did not mention it until the Kibroth- 
hattaawah incident. 

The linguistic arguments of Jiilicher and others, though otherwise 
intended, will be found only to corroborate the analysis to which we 
are thus driven. 

Verse 1 is not, perhaps, the real heading to P”s narrative, which, if 
vs. 10, 33 f. are accepted, was located beyond Sinai, doubtless at 
Kibroth-hattaawah, as in J (or, more generally, “in the wilderness of 
Paran’”’). The hand of R has been busy here modifying the date 
and location. On stylistic grounds I agree with Jiilicher in assigning 
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the relative clause "3*D 73) nox [3 WR to R. The first clause is 
perhaps to be taken with the preceding verse (J), for reasons to be 
given later. The rest of the verse is in place and belongs to P*. In 
vs. 2 f. we have the displaced material of P*, taken from the neighbor- 
hood of Num. xiv. 1 f. and xx. 4, with which it is almost verbally 
identical. At the same time Num. xi. 4-6 (J) is followed closely 
enough to show its influence. The displacement of 6 f., where Moses 
and Aaron give the message of 11 f. before they have received it, is 
well-known (see Wellhausen, Composition, p. 325). The order must 
be 9-12, 6f. Verse 8 is the very seal of R’s handiwork, awkwardly 
attempting to mend the confusion ; 8* seems to be prompted by the 
observation that in 6 f. Moses and Aaron have not communicated 
their message verbatim as given them in vs. 12, and supplements 
it with specific mention of the flesh and bread. Vs. 8° is a pure 
repetition of 7°. Cf vi. 10-12, 28-30. The change of J2W! to 
“2°13 in vs. ro could not fail to suggest itself to R. That it pro- 
duced nonsense did not greatly concern him. The less obvious 
anachronisms of vs. g f., 33 f. he left standing. From vs. 13 on we 
have plain sailing as to order, but the inconsistencies noted by 
Wellhausen are not so readily reducible. In 13 t. we. have P* still 
obviously dependent upon Num. xi. 7-9. In vs. 16, on the other 
hand, we have an inconsistency which has not only embarrassed the 
critics who maintain the unity of the narrative, but seems also to 
have caused anxiety to R. The command to gather “every man 
according to his eating” cannot be harmonized with that which 
prescribes exactly “an omer a head (nbdss ; P) according to the 
number of your persons” (DS°7WEJ; P), unless the appetite of 
each man should miraculously correspond exactly to one omer. 
But R is equal to the emergency. The miracle of 17 f. cuts the 
Gordian knot ; but as it is of such a nature as to have no purpose 
or significance except to assist a harmonizer out of a difficulty, 
we may safely conclude that it originated with R. (Cf Gen. xxvi. 
15, 18.) 

Verse 16*, however, furnishes really a doublet of 15° as well as of 
16°. It is the answer to the question of Israel. Insert after 19°. E’s 
narrative will then be found, so far as preserved, in 15°, 19*, 16°, 19°—21. 
What, then, was the “statute and ordinance” given at Massah (xv. 
25°)? To the writer of vs. 5, 22-30 it is, of course, the Sabbath, but 
it does not appear to be at all clear to various other writers repre- 
sented here what the ordinance for “ proving” was. Verses 16, 23, 
and 32 contain three mutually exclusive representations of what the 
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thing was which Yahweh had commanded. In 16°, 19 ff. it is either 
the manna itself which is “appointed,” or more probably an ex- 
pansion of the command of vs. 4, Vav3 OY 3%, teaching a daily 
dependence on God; vs. 4, in fact, taken by itself, implies that 
Yahweh intends to teach the lesson of faith through humble de- 
pendence for daily bread, “Give us each day our daily (needful) 
bread.” This, again, is the conception of Dt. viii. 3, “humbled 
thee and suffered thee to hunger and fed thee,” and 16, “ fed thee 
with manna, that he might humble thee,” etc., and is altogether 
characteristic of the religious, but not ritualistic, tone of E. In 
vs. 32 ff. “ the thing which Yahweh commanded ”’ is the characteristic 
interest of D, a remembrance to coming generations (cf xii. 26; 
xiii. 8, 14, etc.). In vs. 23-30 “the thing which Yahweh com- 
manded” is the preéminent interest of P, due observance of the 
Sabbath (cf xxxi. 12-17; xxxv. 1-4, etc.). Neither of these latter 
interests, but especially the last, is such as we should expect to find 
in E. If he did not even stop at the Passover to promulgate laws, 
but left all to Horeb, it is not likely that he would pause at Massah 
to give a Sabbath ordinance. Moreover, the language of vs. 22 ff. is 
distinctly priestly. With 22* cf 16°; with 23°, 26, and 25, cf xxxi. 
15, XXxv. 2, 4, and P passim; observe also the numbered days of the 
week, and in 22” the PMIEM "N'W3. A material difference between 
vs. 21 and 22 ff. is the melting of the manna in the heat of the sun, 
whereas in 23° it is prepared by baking and boiling. Another material 
incongruity hitherto unobserved is that between vs. 5, 16°, 22" on the 
one hand, and 16° and 21 on the other. The author of the latter 
cannot have spoken of doubling the quantity, for the original quantity 
is indefinite, determined only by the appetite of the gatherer. If he 
had had in mind a double allowance on Friday he would have been 
obliged to double the appetite of the gatherers Friday morning, and 
then halve it again when they got home to prevent the supply being 
all eaten. As soon as the ultra-ritualistic idea of a double supply on 
Friday to prevent the profanation of the Sabbath by so much as 
gathering manna is conceived, — an idea inconceivable in either 
prophetic writer,— the narrator is forced to alter the form of his 
story throughout, and fix a definite quantity as a day’s portion, instead 
of bidding the gatherer consult his daily requirement. Here we 
have the whole explanation of the curious variation from the indefinite 
day’s portion (vs. 4, E) to the omer of P, a word, by the way, which 
seems to be taken from Num. xi. 31 (J). It follows that vs. 5 is not 
a part of the original narrative of E, but belongs to a comparatively 
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late addition. This judgment, radical as it may seem, is at once 
confirmed by the relation of vs. 5 to 17 f. (R), since its understand- 
ing of the duplication obviously is, “ after the manna is brought in it 
will be found to measure two omers instead of one,” a miraculous 
increase. Again, vs. 5 regards the manna as needing to be prepared. 
So vs. 23 (P, in manifest dependence upon Num. xi. 8, J). Finally, 
vs. 4 is really complete without vs. 5, for if a Sabbath ordinance is 
that which is to test the obedience of the people, it should come 
before Yahweh’s explanation of his intention “that I may prove 
them ” in vs. 4. 

Here, then, is the second stage of the manna story (E). Ex. xv. 
25”; xvi. 4, 15°; “ And Moses said to them” from vs. 19 ; 16°, 19°—21 
(vs. 20 = R*?). To this must, of course, be added 35° (= 35°, P?; 
of. Josh. v.12). The Deuteronomist has rightly interpreted the story. 
He recognizes, indeed, from Num. xi. and xxi. that the manna was 
scanty fare, the object of which was to humble Israel and prove them, 
to know whether they would walk in Yahweh’s law or no; still it is a 
heavenly gift of food. But only a day’s supply is to be gathered at 
a time. Verse 20, which introduces apparently a different, quasi- 
ritualistic idea (cf xxiii. 18 ; xxxiv. 25) as a reason for immediate 
consumption and leaves us uninformed of the results of Moses’ wrath, 
is suspected by Jiilicher, perhaps with reason. After the day’s neces- 
sity is provided for, the rest disappears with the heat of the sun. So 
in daily dependence for manna Israel journeyed forty years. This 
conception, in contrast to that of J, is certainly secondary. 

The longer narrative introducing a much more mechanical concep- 
tion and miraculously avoiding a technical infringement of the Sabbath, 
is P. It is throughout dependent upon J, in places verbally ; but in 
its conception of the manna as a divine gift it approaches nearer to E. 

Taking up the analysis of P’s narrative where we dropped the 
thread on page 186, vs. 15” refers the people to the promise of 
“bread”; vs. 12 is therefore from P?; 16° belongs linguistically to 
P (p. 191) ; 17 f. (from wp?) =R; 22 f. is thoroughly priestly 
both in thought and language. Verse 24, while dependent upon 
vs. 20, differs from it in language (Wellhausen, Jiilicher), and appears 
to be secondary ; 25 f. are unmistakably priestly (see above, p. 192). 
Verses 27 f..seem to interrupt the connection of 26 and 29. The 
object, of course, is to confirm Moses’ prediction in vs. 26; but the 
language of vs. 28 is in every word unmistakably Deuteronomic (see 
Jiilicher), and it apparently introduces Yahweh as the speaker, whereas 
in vs. 29 Moses appears to be still speaking in continuation of vs. 26. 
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If so, 29 f. goes with 25 f, and 27f.=R‘%. If not, 27-30 = R? 
(Jiilicher). Verse 31 = P?; it is parallel to 15* and verbally de- 
pendent on Num. xi. 7 f. Verse 32 is Deuteronomic in style and 
language (Jiilicher) ; 33 f. is perhaps from the same hand (Jiilicher), 
otherwise purely priestly ; vs. 35° = P?; 36 belongs with vs. 5, 16°, 
22-30, 32-34. 

The assignment of this latter series of verses to P by no means 
implies that they belong to P*. On the contrary, they are of the 
nature of a Haggada intended to modify an original manna story in 
which no special provision was made for the Sabbath, in such a 
manner as to avoid the technical breach of the law by gathering 
manna (cf Num. xv. 32 ff.). Such legal refinements are the special 
sphere of P®. Now in many ways the narrative of P? will be clearer 
and more intelligible if from 13 f. on we eliminate all but 15°, 31, 35°. 
Verses 27 f. and 32 (27-30, 32-34 ?) belong to the late post-exilic R* 
(see Jiilicher, pp. 289, 291), and have a purely didactic interest. 
But vs. 5, 16°-18, 22-26 (-30?) have a ritual, legalistic interest, and 
are written to fit the already combined narrative of P + E (see vs. 
5, 16°, 17f., 22, 29; and c& 24 with 20). Moreover, this Sabbatic 
element is not quite in accord with P*. The preparation of the 
mauna, vs. 5, 23°, is derived from Num. xi. 8, but P? does not seem 
disposed to accept this idea of the manna. For him it is heavenly 
“bread” (15°), and not only edible but a delicacy in its unprepared 
state (vs. 31). On all accounts there is the strongest reason for 
regarding the Sabbatic element vs. 5, 16°-18, 22-30 as P®; 17 f. is 
perhaps still later; and this judgment is confirmed by the improved 
connection which results for P? by their elimination. 

Passing over the mere allusions of D to E, the third phase of the 
manna story is therefore that of P? in Ex. xvi. 2 f., 9-12, 6-8*, 13 f, 
15°, 31, 35°. The dependence of P? upon J has been shown at 
length. His dependence upon E is not disputed. To these clearly- 
marked superimposed strata of tradition it is not necessary to add 
the didactic and ritualistic supplementations of R* and P*. 

The opening lines of chapter xvii. belong to the unmistakable 
framework of P?, and connect perhaps directly with xvi. 1, con- 
sideration of which was postponed above. If we turn to the late 
chapter, Num. xxxiii., we find a curious phenomenon in ‘s. 10 f., 
not to be accounted for by anything now found in Exodus. “The 
Red Sea” as one of Israel’s stations between Elim and Rephidim 
is almost unaccountable ; for the only station of that name known 
to Exodus is that of xv. 22. But there is an obvious gap in P’s 
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narrative before xvi. 1 which we are by no means obliged to fill out 
in imitation of the author of Num. xxxiii., by supposing the missing 
material to have been identical with the data of JE in xv. 22-27. 
On the contrary, if we ask whence P® in Num. xxxiii. obtained this 
curious and misfitting datum of “the Red Sea” for the station pre- 
ceding “the wilderness of Sin,” the most likely place conceivable 
is P”s narrative in this identical connection, only that in the original 
connection its sense was parallel to xv. 22. If in fact we simply use 
Num. xxxiii. 11 to supply the gap in P before Ex. xvi. 1, we both 
account for the phenomenon in Num. xxxiii. and complete the P 
narrative with equal satisfaction. ‘The first clause of Ex. xvi. 1 must 
then either be connected with the preceding (J), or we must sup- 
pose an original FD ©” to have been altered by R to no subse- 
quent to Num. xxxiii. The latter is perhaps the more probable 
conjecture. This would confirm, of course, Jiilicher’s rejection of 
the clause "IJ) J" “WS. Ex. xvi. 1 marks the end of the first month 
of the exodus (cf xii. 40 f., 51) ; xix. 1 f. marks the end of the 
second, the 15th day of the third month. Here, as in the Flood- 
chronology of P, the months are of 30 days each® Ex. xvii. 1° is 
universally and justly assigned by critics to P*, though from the men- 
tion of a specific locality, contrary to his usage where no special 
event is related (£ Num. x. 12; xii. 16; xx. 1), we may infer that 
some datum in regard to Rephidim is now missing. 

The displacement of xvii. 8-16, which in its original E connection 
must have stood much later, may be accounted for by its location at 
Rephidim. It is clear that according tg P, xvii. 1; xix. 2, Rephidim 
is on the hither side of Sinai from Egypt ; but according to E on the 
further side of Horeb. R has, as usual, sacrificed E’s arrangement 
to P’s. Probably we should not identify Horeb and Sinai; but xvii. 
8-16 is certainly E’s, and yet belongs later than xxiv. 13 and xxxiii. 
11. Joshua, Aaron, and Hur, “the rod of God,” and the linguistic 
marks (e.g. "33, wn, vs. 13, Gf. xxxii. 18) make out a case which 
Jiilicher vainly struggles to weaken. Neither has his attempt to 
divide the paragraph an adequate foundation. Verses 15, 16*, instead 
of showing any trace of j (Jiil., B., p. 273), are purely in the style 
of E. Cf. Gen. xxxiii. 20; xxxv. 7. VT is permissible since 
Ex. iii.; and, while E still preserves the Elohim of his principal 
source in technical terms such as “rod of Elohim,” vs. 9, we are 


6 See my articles on the Flood-chronology of P in Hebraica, VIII., 1892, 
p- 83. 
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not to expect that he will use it in what he writes de suo. Thus 
much we may grant to Jiilicher, that vs. 14-16 represent E himself 
more directly than vs. 8-13, which is the material derived from his 
source. This source may even be referred to in vs. 14, but 8-13 as 
a whole belongs simply to E. 

It is, however, impossible to suppose that Joshua and Hur can 
really be introduced here for the first time in E’s narrative, and 
afterwards presented to the reader in Ex. xxiv. 13 f.; xxxiii. 11; 
Num. xi. 28, with an explanation of who they are. Again, the 
Amalekites have nothing to do here. They dwell in the Negeb 
(Num. xiii. 29), nor have they any motive for making an expedition 
to attack Israel. The time for war is after Israel has left Horeb and 
is on its way to take possession of the land. Zhen they do indeed 
meet Amalek, and are put to flight (Num. xiv. 45). Moreover, the 
“hill” of vs. 9 f. is a perfectly blind expression in this connection ; 
but Num. xiv. 44. Manifestly it is after the apprenticeship of 
Joshua, of which we hear sc much in the Horeb chapters, is over, 
and after Israel begins actually to threaten Amalekite territory, that 
we must look for the original position of this section. The expression 
My3I7 WN, vs. 9 f., has a suggestive resemblance to “WI UN, 
an expression twice employed in the kindred narrative of a subse- 
quent conflict with Amalek in Num. xiv. 40-45 (E). There seems 
to be reason for assigning that of Ex. xvii. 8-16 to something like 
the same locality, if not to about the same period. Dt. xxv. 17 ff. sug- 
gests a comparatively early period in the exodus. 

The E element of xvii. 1-7, on the contrary, is in place. Con- 
siderations of the convenience for the people of being supplied with 
water as well as food (ch. xvi.) in their desert march have little to 
do with it; but the mention of “the rock in Horeb,” vs. 6, as an 
objective point, is decisive. Nor can Horeb be so readily set aside 
as a gloss (Jiilicher). It is an essential part of E’s narrative; how 
essential we do not apprehend until we realize (vs. 8-16 being shown 
to be misplaced and ch. xviii. admittedly so) that we really are 
brought by E in xvii. 1-7 to the point where we stand in P and J in 
xix. 1f. In short, the E element of xvii. 1-) stands in immediate 
connection with xix. 3 ff.” 


™C. Cornill, ZATW., XI. 20: “Durch die, allerdings grosse sachliche 
Schwierigkeiten bereitende, ausdriickliche Ortsbestimmung 2°73 "iE" by, vs. 6, 
wird unweigerlich festgestellt, dass E das Quellenwunder in die Gegend des 
Horeb, also auf den ersten Theil der Wanderung Israels, verlegt hat.” 
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For Cornill’s admirably acute and painstaking article on the rela- 
tion of Num. xx. to Ex. xvii. 1-7 the present writer has reason to be 
grateful, as it affords him, together with some anticipations of what he 
had in mind to bring out, an analysis of Num. xx. as exhaustive as it 
is satisfactory. With Cornill we adopt as the narrative of P* in Num. 
xx, vs. 1", 2, 3 (from “WR), 4 (except YS) WMI = R), 
6 f., 8 (except MOOT AX AP and O"95)), then from 10° [9% 
oy ond ex min voor POT TVS CTP OB Ps AIR Aw 
then (with Professor Cornill’s permission) vs. 12 and D™Van “ew 
from 10° (LXX.), as follows : "3153w pI Oe Tw Oe TT 
Bria “Ws 7D": (O% and sex in soon fort Ovo) Oot 
Soon mea JN MES sere Tee my mp ond... MB Cm] 
30% INS g, 10%, 11*, 13. 

We may further gratefully accept Professor Cornill’s satisfactory 
demonstration that the JE elements of Num. xx. 1-13, viz. 1°8, 3° 
(to SWAN"), 5, belong to J. As to the theory of a connection 
between this and the Meribah element of Ex. xvii. 2 and 7 and the 
analysis of the latter passage, it can hardly be considered satisfactory 
even in the reconstruction given on p. 33. In Ex. xvii. he contents 
himself with assigning O*TD"3 1M" in vs. 1* to E (also P), 1°, 2, 
and 7 to J; vs. 3-6 are “ein wesentlich unversehrtes Stiick aus E.” 
The J portion is supposed to have been brought over entire by R® 
from Num. xx., where it originally stood in combination with J’s 
Massah story. In the process of transportation the half verse xvii. 
2°* = Num. xx. 3° was duplicated. 

With Cornill’s judgment as to vs. 4-6 (cf. Ex. xiv. 10°, 15**; vii. 
17, 20; xviii. 12), I am ready to coincide. That before the dis- 
placement by R of J material from Num. xx. hither, Ex. xvii. 1-7 
was free from admixture of J, I am not able to admit. The theory 
of transportation of material when carried to this extent becomes 
very improbable ; and one must be indeed in straits when, instead of 
recognizing the universal phenomenon of parallel sources in the 
reduplication of the key-clause “and the people strove with Moses,” 
one assumes that the reduplication was produced by R in the process 
of transposition of material. No; if we find this significant clause 
once in Ex. xvii. and once in Num. xx., and in both cases are obliged 
to recognize that it is from JE and not from P, the only plausible 
hypothesis is that in one case it comes from J’s Meribah story, in the 

. other from E’s. In the present instance Cornill has made doubly 
clear what was clear before, that Ex. xvii. is the original place of E’s 
Meribah story and Num. xx. that of J’s. To suggest, then, that all 
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that part of Ex. xvii. which contains the play upon the name Meribah 
is J’s, transported hither by R, and that E’s story was originally not 
localized, is to invert the probabilities. On the contrary, we have 
every reason to believe that xvii. 1°, 2 followed directly upon E’s 
Massah story of ch. xvi., as it actually does when the P element is 
removed ; and that when we have subtracted the few clauses which 
are manifestly from a different hand (J) in vs. 2°° f., and 7, we shall 
have E’s Meribah story substantially as it originally was, and in its 
original position, — the story of the miraculous provision of water 
immediately after that of the miraculous provision of food, both at 
the outset of the wilderness journey. Massah (ch. xvi.) and Meribah 
(ch. xvii.) are thus associated as they are in Dt. xxxiii. 8, not as a 
single place, but as two associated places, and this is always the 
representation of D (ff Dt. viii. 15 f.; vi. 16; ix. 22). 

Cornill considers that vs. 1°, 2, 7 must certainly be recognized as 
J’s, and of one piece. But neither vs. 2 nor vs. 7 seems to me to be 
of uniform structure. At a pinch, the last clause of vs. 2 can be 
associated in thought with the rest of the verse, though it is clear 
that, were it not for the necessity of bringing into connection the 
two names Massah, Meribah, the author would not have left so much 
to inference. But vs. 7 is to me impossible to conceive as a uniform 
product of J’s clear and skillful pen. That Massah and Meribah 
might have been to him identical localities is improbable (doubly so 
in view of the association Meribah-Kadesh in Num. xx.), but not 
impossible (see Wellhausen, Composition, p. 81, note) ; but it was 
at least as impossible for him as for us to conceive of Moses giving a 
place two different names at the same time and from the same 
occasion. Further, if even this were possible, we should not have 
the clumsy collocation of vs. 7, but something more like the touch of 
P? in Num. xx. 13, where Meribah-Kadesh is etiologized. But 
besides this objection, the last part of vs. 7 distinctly implies a 
different proceeding from the narrative of vs. 2. The “striving” 
of Israel against Moses might be construed as a “tempting of Yah- 
weh” (but cf P? in Num. xx. 13) ; but to suppose that J had no 
other ground for the accusation which he puts in Moses’ mouth 
of having said, “Is Yahweh among us or not?” than what can be 
supposed to be implied in murmuring against Moses, is too much. 
Verse 7° really presupposes a distinct etiological Massah story. It is 
part of J’s story of Israel’s “tempting Yahweh ” and demanding to 
know whether he is among them or not (cf Num. xiv. 22). The 
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answer to this demand is, to all appearance, to be found in xix. 
20-25 ; xxiv. rf, of. 

When we add to all this the fact that in Dt. vi. 16; ix. 22, we have 
the unmistakable reference of D to a distinct Massah story of J (not 
that of E, where “ Yahweh proves Israel,” Dt. xxxiii. 8; Ex. xv. 25°; 
xvi. 4) unconnected with Meribah, and the high probability that this 
Massah story of J would be located near that of E, and not at the 
extreme other end of the journey, where his Meribah story, from 
the traces in Num. xx. and the dependence of P*, must have been 
located, the probability increases almost to certainty that the frag- 
ments of a story of the tempting of Yahweh by Israel in xvii. 3, 2°8 
and part of vs. 7 are from J’s Massah story, in its original place and 
parallel to E’s in ch. xvi. 

It is, in fact, necessary, if we assign vs. 2 (except the last clause) 
to E, to assign the doublet vs. 3 to J. So far I have said nothing of 
linguistic and stylistic marks because there was nothing decisive in 
either vs. 2 or vs. 3 as between J and E. Num. xi. 13 (J) is a good 
reference for Cornill’s assignment of vs. 2 to J; but it certainly is by © 
no means decisive, and to my mind is outweighed by the mere fact 
that vs. 4 presupposes something more violent than the “ murmurs” 
of vs. 3. Num. xxi. 5 (E) is a good reference for Cornill’s assign- 
ment of vs. 3 to E; but xiv. 11 f. and Num. xx. 5 (J) are at least as 
good, and we may add that xv. 27, which in J would have immediately 
preceded xvii. 3, is similarly constructed ; xv. 24 is also worth con- 
sulting. Finally, we have seen considerable reason (JourNaL, IX. 
(1890), 194) for thinking that the clause “we and our children and 
our cattle” is an indication of J of no small value. 

As Professor Cornill and I are agreed in finding E’s Massah story 
in Ex. xv. 25° ff. a “tempting,” or “ proving,” of the people by 
Yahweh, the last clause of vs. 2 and 7 and the name Massah in the 
latter verse which belong to a parallel story of the same place, dif- 
fering only in that here the people “tempt” Yahweh, must un- 
avoidably be assigned to J. The order of 2°, 3 has, of course, been 
inverted by JE’, and the account of how the people “tempted 
Yahweh, saying, Is Yahweh among us or not?” (vs. 7) is missing. 
But we can still substantially reproduce J’s Massah story, which was 
not a part of, but entirely separate from, his Meribah story of 
Num. xx. 

After Ex. xv. 27 supply [And they came to Massah], then xvii. 3, 
“and the people thirsted there for water” [and tempted Yahweh, 
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saying, If Yahweh be indeed among us let him show himself and 
help us]; “and the people murmured against Moses, and said, 
Wherefore hast thou brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us and our 
children and our cattle with thirst?” ... ‘[And Yahweh shewed 
unto him a spring of water; and the people drank and their 
cattle(?)] ...; vs. 7 [Therefore the name of the place was called] 
“ Massah, because they tempted Yahweh, saying, Is Yahweh among 
us or not?” (Cf. xxxili. 14; xxxiv. 9; Num. xi. 20.) 

Afier vs. 5 the name of a place has perhaps been left out by JE’, 
as in Gen. xxxi. 25, and for a similar reason. According to our 
analysis it must have designated “ Meribah,” which may or may not 
have been identical with Kadesh-barnea. 
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On o¢6y ayyérous, 1 Tim. iii. 16. 


PROF. R. W. MICOU. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


HE agreement among exegetes in rendering this clause (as in 

both English versions) “was seen of angels,” is remarkable. 
Very few names of note, among them, however, Hofmann, Grimm, 
(Lexicon of the New Testament), and Vaughan, can be quoted for 
the simpler “He appeared to messengers, or heralds.” Yet the 
arguments in favor of the latter rendering seem to me overwhelming, 
though I do not remember having met with any full statement of 
them. 

All agree that the passage is a quotation and metrical in structure ; 
yet none have noticed that to refer the op, to an appearance to 
angels breaks the order and progression of the six clauses and 
deprives the stanza—for such it seems to be—of its otherwise 
remarkable harmony and consistency. It is a fragment of some 
ancient symbol or hymn, which the writer uses as a familiar state- 
ment of the truth of which the Church is the pillar and ground, and 
which was manifested in the historic life of the Christ, himself the 
mystery, z.¢. the revelation, of godliness (Col. i. 27). 

The metrical structure, as Winer points out, is Hebrew rather than 
Greek, due possibly to the use of the Psalms in Christian worship. 
The parallelisms are sharply defined— more so, indeed, than is 
common in Hebrew poetry: 


1. “Who was manifested in flesh: justified in spirit ; 
2. Appeared unto heralds: preached among the nations ; 
3. Was believed on in the world: received up into glory.” 


Each sentence expresses two aspects of one thought : 

1. The manifestation of the Eternal Son, outwardly in flesh and 
inwardly as righteous in spirit. 

2. The confirmation of this manifestation, outwardly by the resur- 
rection and spiritually by the preaching of the Gospel with power 
over the souls of men. 
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3. The present and abiding result of this manifestation, in the 
believing Church and the rule of the exalted Christ. 

The contrast between év zvevpare and évy oapxi is the same as in 
1 Pet. iii. 18, “put to death in the flesh, but quickened in spirit.” 
"EdtxatéOy is “declared, or proven, righteous” in his claims to be 
the Messiah. An exact equivalent is found in Ps. 1. 6 (LXX.) drus 
av dixawwO7s év Trois Adyots Gov, Kai viKnons év THO KpiverOai ce. 

The definite sign of this justification and acceptance with God, 
throughout the Acts and Epistles, is the resurrection, followed by the 
preaching of the Word in the power of the Spirit (Acts iv. 10, 33) ; 
“‘ Declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the spirit 
of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead” (Rom. i. 4) ; “They 
went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the Word with signs following” (Mark xvi. 20). 
Hence (2) naturally follows (1) and connects it with (3), in which 
are joined after Scripture analogy the believing Church and the 
ascended Christ. “All power is given unto me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all nations,” etc. 
(Matt. xxviii. 18, 19; Ephes. iv. 8-12). 

Again, in each sentence the parallelism is founded on the contrast 
between the outward and the inward, the visible and the spiritual 
sides of the manifestation of Christ. On the one side, manifest in the 
flesh ; appearing visibly to the disciples; believed on in the world 
by the Church which is his body, his witness to men: on the other, 
justified in spirit; preached among the nations as the object of a 
spiritual faith ; received up into glory beyond human sight. 

The sequence of the six clauses is historically correct, except that 
the ascension preceded in time the preaching of the Gospel and the 
believing of the Church; but apart from the ascension’s being the 
fitting close of the series, it is to be remembered that in the Gospel 
narrative the command to preach and the implied promise of the 
Church’s believing are between the resurrection and the ascension ; 
Luke xxiv. 47; Mark xvi. 15. 

Both the historical order and the parallelism between the outer and 
the spiritual aspects of the Gospel are destroyed if oOy ayyéAous be 
rendered “was seen by angels.” ‘This takes it entirely out of the 
series of outward facts to which the corresponding members in the 
other sentences belong ; for an appearance to angels would be dif- 
ferent, as regards vision, from that to men; might not take place 
on earth at all, and certainly not visibly, as Christ in the flesh and 
the Church were visible. 
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Again, instead of forming a natural link between “justified in 
spirit”” and “preached among nations,” it divides them by the 
sudden introduction of something which does not concern men in 
the least, which forms no part in Scripture of the mystery or reve- 
lation of godliness, and which has no such recognition in patristic 
writings as its presence in such a concise summary of important 
doctrine would lead us to expect, — contrasting in this respect 
strikingly with St. Peter’s teaching of the descent into Hades. 

Though agreeing in their rendering, the commentators differ widely 
in their ideas of what this appearance to angels was, and fail to 
suggest any of sufficient import to justify the prominence here given 
it. That the angels at the sepulchre saw him first seems trivial, — 
it could be taken for granted ; any reference to his ascending to the 
hosts of glory above is forbidden by the position of the clause and 
the explicit mention later of the ascension, as Huther admits though 
apparently favoring this explanation himself. Christ’s headship over 
‘all spiritual beings (Col. i. 15 ; Heb. i. 6) cannot be meant, for that 
is a permanent relation which could not be described by &$6y, which 
means more than simply “was seén,” implying a voluntary appear- 
ance, at some definite time or place. Giving a6, this scriptural 
force, “ making oneself visible to eyes unable before to see,” we feel 
how inadmissible is Chrysostom’s comment, o6y dyyéAots* wore Kal 
ayyeAo. pel Hudv eldov Tov vidv Tod Oeot, rpdrepov odx dpavres, for the 
angels who announced his birth and surrounded him all through his 
earthly life with their ministrations certainly saw him, and did not 
need the resurrection to teach them what the evil spirits already 
knew (Mark i. 24), that He was the Son of God. Theodoret’s sug- 
gestion that even the angels needed the incarnation in order to 
behold riv déparoy ris Oedrntos vow is irrelevant for the same reason, - 
viz. that it is a permanent beholding. 

Thus wp6y seems to be the key to the whole passage, and about 
its meaning in Scripture there is no room for controversy. As Huther 
says, “it always presupposes the activity of the person seen.” It is 
almost a technical term for a definite and transitory manifestation 
of spiritual beings, whether God, angels, or the risen Christ. It is 
thus used repeatedly in the LXX. of the Old Testament theophanies 
and angelic appearances ; as Gen. xii. 7 (Acts vii. 2) ; Ex. iii. 2; 
Jer. xxxviii. 3 ; etc. 

In the New Testament it is used of angelic appearances, Luke i. 
11; xxii. 43; of Moses and Elijah at the transfiguration, Matt. xvii. 
3; Mark ix. 4; and especially of appearances of the risen Christ, 
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Luke xxiv. 34; Acts ix. 17; xiii. 31; etc.; also of the dead who 
arose after his resurrection, Matt. xxvii. 53. It is the only word 
used in 1 Cor. xv. 1-8, which must have been among the familiar 
statements of the resurrection, and have done much to determine the 
words used in connection with it. Scripture analogy therefore would 
seem to determine its meaning here as referring to the appearance 
of Christ to the disciples, rather than to some mysterious manifesta- 
tion to the angels, in which case, as they were spiritual beings, the 
word, which implies physical vision, would be peculiarly inappropriate. 

Equally important is the consideration that such a rendering 
deprives this summary of the faith of any reference to the resurrec- 
tion, of which the apostles were ordained to be witnesses and which 
formed the central point in the preaching,— an omission so incred- 
ible that, before admitting it, we must ask stronger arguments than 
the two commonly alleged, viz. the omission of the article, and the 
usual meaning of dyyeAos. 

As to the first, it should be noted that the article is omitted in all 
the clauses ; we have év xécpw, év veow, as well as dyyéAos. It 
may have been intentional, in order to include all to whom Christ 
appeared, such as the five hundred (1 Cor. xv. 6) and Mary Mag- 
dalene and the other women. The latter certainly were dyyeAo of 
the resurrection ; for we read that Mary Magdalene came ayyéAAovea 
Ort éwpaxa Tov Kuptov, and the others édpapov amayyeiAat trois pabyrais 
abrod Ore HyépOn amd Tov veKpav. 

As to the Apostles, the accredited preachers of the resurrection, 
they could be called angels of the Lord as fitly as John the Baptist 
(Mal. iii. 1 ; Matt. xi. 10). In the Old Testament ayyeAos is used 
as often for “messenger” as for “angel,” the context easily deter- 
mining its signification. It is true that in the New Testament it 
commonly means “angel”; but that the primary meaning — the 
only one in classic Greek —was never forgotten is plain from its 
application to the messengers of John the Baptist (Luke vii. 24), 
to the disciples Christ sent before him (Luke ix. 52), and to the 
spies cf Joshua (Jas. ii. 25). 

The context here, as we have seen, determines its meaning ; and 
its use of the Apostles without qualification is no more surprising in 
a poetical passage than our use of its exact equivalent in the hymn, 
“Go forth, ye heralds, in my name.” It is so closely connected with 
the Gospel words ciayyeAiLu, etayyédov, edayyeuorys, that, for aught 
we know, it may have been in common use. One example of such 
a usage is suggested by the angels of the seven churches. 
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The remnants of subapostolic writings are too scanty to authorize 
us to dogmatize negatively on such a point. We did not know till 
the finding of the Avdayy that the word aposée was the accepted 
designation of a certain class of evangelists in the early Church. 


St. Paul’s Handicraft: Acts xviii. 3. 


PROF. EBERHARD NESTLE. 


TUBINGEN. 


MONG the various explanations of the rare word oxnvorotds, 

Acts xviii. 3, that of the Peshito has in recent times been 
almost entirely overlooked. This “queen of the versions,” as it 
used to be called, renders /é/ara, or rather /zulaira. The Syriac 
word is extremely rare — almost unique — and has hitherto remained 
unexplained. Payne Smith, Zhesaurus Syriacus, col. 1910, says that 
Karmesedinaya derives it from /aura, i.e., the Latin frum. In 
this Karmesedinaya is quite right; /zudara is—what he did not 
see — nothing but the Latin /orarius. This is proved by a very 
curious passage in the legend of the Discovery of the Cross. The 
Syriac text runs thus:? xv ume xdo TT 332 Set Sw mp 
+ at mop xis NMSINI1 ; in the Latin recension,’ “ Paulus, qui 
ante templum sedebat exercebat artem sceenografiam’’ (scene-paint- 
ing !—a new occupation for St. Paul; unless we should regard the 
word as equivalent to oxyvoppagiav) ; but in the Greek,* SatAos 6 mpos 
TO tepov Kabelouevos 6 Kai iuavroropos. Wotke has recently published a 
new recension of the Greek, in which he thinks he discovers the 
original of the Latin form of the legend.® In this we read, XadAos 6 
mpos TO lepdv KabeLopevos ws Kovrotropmos qv, for which we must, of 
course, restore, és oxvrorduos qv. Chrysostom, too, who probably 


- 


1 For the interchange of 7 and / the single example Aelpiov, Adium, will suffice. 

2In my Syriac Grammar, 117, 90 = de sancto cruce, 28, 90. 

® A. Holder, Jnventio sanctae crucis, 1889, p. 6. 

* Ibid. p. 33. 

5 Wotke, die griechische Vorlage der lateinischen Kreusaufindungslegende, in 
Wiener Studien, Zeitschrift fiir classische Philologie, XIII. (1891) 305. 
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understood Syriac, calls Pau! oxvrordyuos,® which some have wrongly 
interpreted “ tent-maker.” How did the Syriac translators come to 
render oxyvorows by /orarius? I can explain this only by suppos- 
ing that they read, or misread, #vtoroids, instead of oxyvorotds. 

Many interesting questions are raised by this word: How did the 
Latin word /orarius come into use among the Syrians? Has the 
Syriac version— supposing it to represent jviorows — preserved 
the true reading? How are the Latin, Greek, and Syriac forms of 
the legend of the Holy Cross related to one another? It must suffice 
here to call attention to a word which must be taken into consid- 
eration by the critic of the New Testament text as well as by the 
student of St. Paul’s life. 


The Use of OBWt9. 


PROF. L. W. BATTEN. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


HE translators of our English Bible have imposed pretty severe 
tasks on certain English words, but none perhaps has been 
subjected to a severer strain than “judgment,” which is the well-nigh 
universal rendering of the Hebrew OBW%. A language with a smali 
vocabulary, such as the Hebrew, may well represent different ideas 
by the same word ; but why such a word should be uniformly ren- 
dered. into another language with a more ample vocabulary, without 
any regard to sense or reason, it is hard to see. 

That I do not exaggerate in my statement is apparent from a 
glance at, say Worcester’s Dictionary. There are given no less than 
ten different meanings of the word “judgment” as used in the 
Scriptures, and these do not cover all the cases if we take into 
account the various finer shades of meaning which appear in certain 
passages. 


6 [Jn 2 ep. ad Tim., Hom. iv. (Opp. ed. Montfaucon, XI. 682); cf. de laud. 
S. Pauli, Hom. iv. (II. 494). Chrysostom and other Fathers occasionally accept 
and use this contemptuous designation of the apostle (as they do dXels in the 
case of others); this use is especially frequent in Theodoret, e.g. Opp. ed. Schulze, 
IV. 692, 837, 943, etc; cf. 936; less frequently we find oxnvorods (I. 125; IV. 
931) and oxnvoppddos (III. 297) employed in the same way. See Suicer, 7hesaur. 
Eccles. ii. 981 f£. Edd.) 
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While I am fully persuaded that the uniform rendering of UBW#S 
by “judgment” is a serious blunder, which obscures the meaning in 
scores of passages, I am free to confess that it is not always easy to 
select an English word that brings out the meaning fully. The trans- 
lators of the LXX understood something of the variety of ideas 
associated with this word, inasmuch as they have rendered it by more 
than twenty different words, chiefly, however, derivatives and com- 
pounds of the three words —— dicn, and ragis, though other words 
are not lacking. 

The noun WSW7s is used in the Old Testament nearly five ‘hundred 
times. It appears to the casual reader to be one of the commonest 
of Hebrew words, because it is found in the literature of every period, 
and is used alike in history, law, prophecy, and poetry. I have 
examined nearly all of these cases, and while the results are not 
startling, they may be of some interest. 

In the first place, let me say that there are comparatively few 
éases in which the English word “judgment” is a happy rendering. 
It is a comprehensive word and may be forced into large service ; 
but its general employment in our version is a great misfortune, espe- 
cially as it teaches unworthy ideas of God and of the Hebrew people. 

In a large majority of cases BBW denotes a moral quality, and 
in general I know of no better rendering in such instances than 
“justice.” This is its almost uniform meaning in the Prophets, the 
Psalms, and Proverbs. On a@ friori grounds we should expect this, 
and the results of our inductive study justify our expectation. It 
is used in synonymous parallelism with Fj7% in scores of cases ; it 
is also found with OSM (Dt. xxxii. 4), Sen (Ps. ci. 1), PON (Ps. 
cxi. 7) ; it is found in antithetic parallelism with rMg"Vo (Prov. xii. . 
in which case even the R. V. renders “justice.”’ Preceded by 8 
means in’ Prov. xvi. 8, “ injustice,”” —“ A little is better with fs 
ness (77%) than large increase with injustice.” 

It is true that the Hebrews looked upon Jahveh as a great judge, 
who would bring their enemies to punishment ; but they also had a 
true conception of his justice. Thus Is. xxx. 18, “ For Jahveh is a 
God of Bw,” must mean “justice” or some similar moral attri- 
bute, as the context shows: “And therefore Jahveh will wait, that he 
may have mercy upon you ; and therefore will he be exalted that he 
may have compassion on you ; for Jahveh is a God of justice (a just 
God) ; blessed are all that trust in him.” So also in the cases in 
which it is said Jahveh loves DSW, the context is invariably in favor 
of “justice” ; see Ps. xxxvii. 28, 30; Is. lxi. 8. 
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The noun is very often used as the object of MWY. In many of 
these cases certainly it has a moral sense, as in the beautiful passage 
in Micah vi. 8, “ What doth Jahveh require of thee, but to do Swi, 
to love “SOM, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

In Job xxxiv. 17 it is the object of 8JW; as the passage applies to 
God, it must be a moral quality, and the R. V. renders well, “ Shall 
even one that hateth right govern?” 

WEwi is even used of persons: in Prov. ii. 8 it is parallel with 
‘TDM, “To guard the paths of the just, and the way of the merciful 
thou shalt keep.” In Prov. xiii. 23 it is parallel with DVR and 
with the negative means the unjust: “There is much food in the 
fallow ground of the poor; but there is waste in that of the unjust.” 
Some such sense is required, for the context is made up of antithetic 
parallelisms. The same interpretation may be right in Prov. xvii. 23. 

It is also used in an adverbial sense. Thus in Jer. xxi. 12, “O, 
house of David, thus saith Jahveh, judge justly (BW!) each morn- 
ing, and deliver the spoiled from the hand of the oppressor” (cf. 
Jer. xxii. 3); also Ez. xxii. 29, “And the stranger they oppress 
unjustly ” (R.V. “wrongfully ’’). 

The word is often used, however, in senses which savor of the 
law courts, and this is particularly so in the legal portions of the 
Pentateuch, in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. In Deuteronomy 
the plural is used a great deal in connection with O°PM, “ statutes,” 
and that in the introductory portion, as well as in the middle of the 
book. In these books BSW? very seldom, if ever, has the meaning 
of justice. The common meaning is law, ordinance, edict, or cus- 
tom which has the binding force of law. It is frequently parallel 
with mn, much oftener with pn. There is one interesting case in 


which it is followed by S373, and with it means written law, Ps. 
cxlix. 9 ; “ to execute against them the written law.” 

In several cases it means the sentence imposed by a judge, and 
sometimes more definitely an adverse sentence, 7.c. punishment. It 
is used often in the sense of suit, a case in court:* thus Job ex- 
presses his confidence in his cause by appealing for a chance to join 
in a suit with Jahveh (Job ix. 32). Followed by Fi’) it means an 
offence worthy of death. I have noticed this sense only in Deuter- 
onomy (xix. 6; xxi. 22), and in Jeremiah, where it might come from 

_ 
1 Even in Hab. i. 4. 


2 Sentence: 2 Ki. xxv. 6; Jer. xlviii. 21. Punishment: Ps. cxix. 84; Hos. x. 4. 
8 Job ix. 32; xxii. 4; Ps. cxii.5; 2S. xv. 4; Ex. xxiii. 6. 
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the use in Deuteronomy. In Jeremiah’s trial (xxvi. 11, 16) the 
accusers make their charge, Mr7 wr FS"OEW. In Deut. xxi. 17 
we find the expression mo225 DEW, “right or lawful portion, of 
the first-born.” 

The word is often used in the sense of custom which has the 
authority of law, especially with the preposition 3; but it is also 
used of customs which are illegal or wrong, as in the abuses of Eli’s 
sons (1 S. ii. 13), “ And the custom of the priests with the people,” 
etc.; 1 S. xxvii. 11, David’s custom was to kill every prisoner in 
his raids so that they could not tell the king what mischief he had 
wrought. 

The word also has the sense of manner. Not, however, in Judg. 
xiii. 12, where it is rendered by R. V., “ Manoah asked the angel, 
What shall be the manner of the child?” The context shows the 
meaning to be law or rules, “ What rules shall be observed respect- 
ing the child?” <A good case is that of 2 K. i. 7, where Ahab asks 
the messengers who had been sent back by Elijah, “What kind of 
a man was it who went up to meet you?” and by their description 
the king recognized his enemy. 

Perhaps one of its most singular senses is that of religion. The 
colonists of Samaria send word to the king of Assyria, “We do not 
know the OW? of the god of the land,” 2 K. xvii. 26. This might 
perhaps be rendered by custom, law, or religion. In Jer. v. 4 we 
read, “ for they do not know the way of Jahveh, the BBW of their 
God.” Religion seems to be the idea in the mind of the writer in 
each case. 

There remain a few cases in which the meaning is not so clear. 
In Zeph. iii. 8 we read, “ for my MDW is to gather the nations, . . . 
to pour my wrath upon them.” R. V. well renders here “ determina- 
tion.” Some such a word as that, or perhaps “purpose,” is required 
by the context. 

What does it mean in Is. xlii. 3, where it is said that the servant 
shall bring out MDW in truth, or for truth? Cheyne renders, 
“truthfully shall he cause she Jaw to go forth.” It may be the law 
as a light to the nations, or the darker judgment which heralds their 
overthrow ; the former fits in better with the character of the gentle 
and meek servant, and the use in the following verse favors the sense 
of law or justice, or perhaps religion. ag 

In Mic. iii. 8 we read, “And truly I am full of power, by (or 
with) the spirit of Jahveh, and MHw%,, and might, to declare to Jacob 
his transgression and to Israel his sin. “Judgment” does not cover 
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the case, justice is scarcely suitable; as the word stands between 
m5 and fT™33, it would naturally have an allied meaning, but there 
is no parallel to this use. 

There is an interesting case in Amos v. 15, in which the two senses 
judgment and justice seem to blend, so that the real meaning is 
‘just judgment.” The passage reads, “ Hate evil and love good, 
and set up HW? in the gate ; so that Jahveh may have mercy on 
the remnant of Jacob.” As the gate was a common place for hold- 
. ing court, “judgment” might at first sight seem to fit in very well ; 
but there was no need for Amos to ask the people to try suits at 
law, — that was already done,—— but justice was administered oppres- 
sively, and the prophet appeals for a more righteous method of 
judging. That he associates the idea of justice with the word is. 
clear from vs. 24 of the same chapter, “ Let MSW! roll down like 
the waiers, and righteousness like an overflowing stream.” 

It would be interesting to try to determine the primitive meaning 
of this word from these various uses. Of course the verb would 
have to be studied in the same way to get a satisfactory result.‘ 
Some Assyriologists claim that Sapaéu originally meant to rule, and 
there is 4 case in Hosea v. 11 where that sense may be still seen in 
Dwi. Besides the Assyrian, the word is only used in the Phcenician, 
and has there the sense of “judging.” This is the gnly sense which 
I have found in Assyrian. Gesenius, with a too great fondness for 
tracing things back so as to allow room for development, assigns as 
the original meaning sefzen, festsetzen, but does not adduce any 
evidence to justify his conclusion. It seems to me very likely that 
we do not need to search for any more primitive meaning than 
“decide” or “judge.” Perhaps the word was first used in a parti- 
cipial form as the title of an officer whose functions were largely 
judicial. All the other meanings could easily grow out of this. The 
noun then would primarily mean “ decision.” 


4 [See the article by Professor Henry Ferguson on 7he Verb BW, JOURNAL, 
VIII. (1888), 130-136. Zdd.] 
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The Date of the Downfall of Samaria. 


PROF. WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN, N.Y. 


HERE seems to be a practically unanimous consensus of 
scholars of all schools to the effect that the final fall of Samaria 
occurred B.c. 722. The marginal chronology of our common Bibles 
makes the date 721 B.c. Sargon. of Assyria says that he captured 
Samaria 722 B.c. When this latter fact became known, some 
decades since, it was at once recognized as a striking synchronism 
between the Bible and the Assyrian records. There is but little 
difference between 722 and 721. Men who were looking for con- 
firmations of the Bible eagerly seized upon this, and have used it 
ever since. That the synchronism is inexact, and that, if admitted, 
it proves several other synchronisms to be inexact, appears to have 
but little weight with them. It seems to them as close as could be 
expected. And on the other hand, men who hold that the historical 
statements of the Bible are only true in a general sense find in these 
phenomena a distinct confirmation of their opinions. But as to the 
existence of this particular synchronism, and as to the date B.C. 722 
or 721 for the final capture of Samaria, the two parties are in accord. 
But this opinion, generally accepted as it is, seems to me so clearly 
against the evidence, that I half suspect that there is some simple 
fact which I have overlooked, which, if attended to, would give all 
the evidence a different meaning. The alternative is that, in the 
absence of dispute at this point, the evidence has not commonly 
been weighed with sufficient care. In any case, as the evidence 
now reaches me, I am compelled to think that the common opinion 
is incorrect at every point. 
First, The Bible narratives do not date the downfall of Samaria 
about 721 B.c. : 
Second, The Sargon inscriptions do not date this downfall 722 B.c. 
Third, The actual synchronism in the case is that of a series of 
events rather than of a single event, is centred in a different event 
from the downfall of Samaria, and is exact. 
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First, 721 B.c. is not the true biblical date. The year 604 B.c. is 
now generally accepted as the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, and on 
this basis all Assyrian dates are computed. But the computation 
which dates the overthrow of Samaria in 721 B.c. is based on the 
assumption that the first year of Nebuchadnezzar was 606 B.c., and 
is stretched a year at that. The true computation is the following: 


The first year of Nebuchadnezzar, the fourth of Jehoia- 


ih; WO Si sk eee 
Add the previous years of Jehoiakim ...... 3 
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65 years Of Mamassch «2 6. 6 kw 
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724 

Subtract 6 years of Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 10) . . 718 


The result is that the true biblical date for the final overthrow of 
Samaria is 718 B.c., and not 721 B.c. There are one or two varia- 
tions in some Septuagint copies, and some conjectural changes have 
been suggested. But really there is nothing anywhere to change the 
result just reached. 

Second, The Assyrian records expressly state that the event which 
they date 722 B.c. was not the final capture of Samaria, but was only 
one of the preliminaries to the final overthrow. Sargon says that 
Samaria did not then cease to be a political power. To the con- 
trary, he says that he appointed a general over them, and reimposed 
the tribute imposed by a former king. He further says that, two 
years later, in his second year, Samaria was again in arms against 
him, in alliance with Hamath, Simirra, Arpad, Damascus, with Hanun 
of Gaza, and with Sebek of Egypt. Yet later Samaria was still 
engaged in hostilities, in combination with the first four of these 
powers. That is to say, he expressly informs us that his capture of 
Samaria in 722 B.c. was not its downfall, but that for some years 
after this, Samaria remained a political power, able to form alliances 
against him. In overthrowing this later combination he infgrms us 
that he subjugated “the land of the west, the whole of it.” He 
further mentions that in his seventh year, B.c. 715, he planted certain 
alien tribes in Samaria and the land of Bit-Omri. 

Third, What, then, is the true synchronism ? Without troubling 
ourselves minutely to adjust all the points involved, notice that the 
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Bible and Sargon alike mention a series of events extending over 
several years. These events are the imposition of tribute on Samaria 
by a former king of Assyria; intrigues of the Samaritan king with 
Sebek (So) of Egypt; intrigues with Hamath, Arpad, etc. (2 Kings 
xviii. 34) ; neglect of Hoshea to pay tribute; his imprisonment 
therefor (Bible only) ; the capture of Samaria and reimposition of 
tribute (Sargon only) ; a great invasion by the Assyrian king ; defeat 
of Sebek (Sargon only) ; three years’ siege and capture of Samaria 
(Bible only) ; final subjugation of the whole region ; general deporta- 
tion and replacing of the inhabitants. 

Now, assuming that Sargon’s troops laid siege to Samaria the same 
year with the defeat of Sebek, the three years of the siege were, 
according to the account given in the Bible, B.c. 720, 719, and 718, 
and the defeat of Sebek occurred 720 B.c. This is the date which 
Sargon himself assigns to it, and here comes in the true central point 
of the synchronism. There will result from this a readjustment of 
several other points of synchronism,—a readjustment altogether 
favorable to the trustworthiness of both sets of narratives. 

According to 2 Kings xviii., it was Shalmaneser of Assyria who 
began the siege of Samaria, B.c. 720. This directly contradicts the 
ordinary Assyrian accounts of the matter; but it is capable of being 
understood as agreeing with the account given on the octagonal 
cylinder described in George Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries, chap. 15, 
and in Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1s. xx. This cylinder 
assigns Sargon’s Ashdod expedition (B.c. 711) to his ninth year, 
instead of to his eleventh year, the date commonly given; and thus 
makes his first year to have been B.c. 719 instead of B.c. 721. One 
plausible account of these phenomena (I do not say that it is the 
only plausible account of them) is afforded by: the supposal that 
Sargon was a general of Shalmaneser, and that he came to the throne 
by a revolution which included a series of events; that there was a 
difference of opinion as to which of these events was properly to be 
regarded as his accession; that one view counted Shalmaneser’s 
reign as lasting seven years, and dated Sarfon’s accession 720 B.c., 
while another view dated back Sargon’s accession to 722 B.C., thus 
ascribing only five years to Shalmaneser. On this supposition, the 
octagonal cylinder and 1 Kings xviii. follow the first of these two views 
of the matter, while the second, which was more flattering to Sargon, 
became the prevalent view among the Assyrian scribes. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
DECEMBER, 1891. 


HE twenty-third meeting of the Society was held in the Assem- 
bly Rooms of the American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia, 
on Tuesday, Dec. 29. 

The President, Rev. Dr. Chambers, called the meeting to order at 
2.20 P.M. The reading of the records was dispensed with, they hav- 
ing been sent in printed form to the members. 

The first paper was by Prof. E. P. Gould, “ Anomalies of the New 
Testament Literature.” At its close a few questions were asked by 
Prof. Bowman, and answered by Prof. Gould. 

The second paper was presented at 2.45 by Prof. Henry Ferguson, 
“The ‘Shepherd Lover’ in the Song of Songs.” It was discussed by 
Messrs. Bacon, Chambers, and Dickerman. 

At 3.25 Prof. M. Jastrow, Jr., read a paper on “ Palestine and 
Egypt, 1400 B.c.” Dr. Dickerman followed with a few remarks. 

Dr. E. W. Rice stated that, owing to a recent illness, he had been 
unable to complete the paper which he had announced for this 
meeting. 

At 4.30 Rabbi M. Jastrow read a paper, “ Light thrown on certain 
Biblical Passages by Talmudic Usage.” 

Rev. B. W. Bacon mentioned the recent death of Prof. Kuenen, 
who was an honorary member of this Society. Appropriate remarks 
were made by Prof. Jastrow, Dr. Chambers, and Rabbi Jastrow. 
Messrs. Bacon, Jastrow, Jr., and Haupt were appointed a committee 
to prepare a memorial notice of Prof. Kuenen. 

An invitation from Prof. Hilprecht was extended to the members 
of the Society to visit the Assyrian collections of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Trumbull, on behalf of a large committee in Phil- 
adelphia and vicinity, invited the members of the Society to attend 
two receptions, the first on Tuesday evening at the rooms of the Art 
Club, the second on Wednesday evening at the Academy of Fine 
Arts. The thanks of the Society were returned for all these invita- 
tions. Adjourned to Wednesday morning at 9.30. 
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Wednesday, Dec. 30.— The Society met at 9.45, the President in 
the chair. On nomination of the Council, the following gentlemen 
were elected to membership : 


Prof. M. Jastrow, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. T. H. Powers Sailer, Princeton, N.J. 

Pres. E. C. Mitchell, Leland University, New Orleans, La. 
Mosley H. Williams, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles Ray Palmer, D.D., Bridgeport, Ct. 


On recommendation of the Council, it was voted 

That the next meeting be held at Trinity College, Hartford, the 
last week in May, 1892, unless otherwise called. 

That the time given to the reading of each paper shall not exceed 
half an hour. 

It was also voted that the first half-hour this afternoon be open for 
the presentation of brief notes. 

At 9.55 Rev. B. W. Bacon read a paper, “ JE in the Middle Books 
of the Pentateuch. Analysis of Exodus xiii.-xx.” At 10.30 Dr. 
Muss-Arnolt read the next paper, “The Assyrian, Phoenician, and 
Hebrew Months, with Special Reference to the Old Testament.” 
Criticisms followed by Messrs. Jastrow, Hilprecht, Hall, Peters, Bacon, 
and Haupt. At 11.10 Dr. Peters read “ Notes on Some Difficult 
Passages in the Old Testament.” At 11.43 Dr. Trumbull read a 
paper on “ Jonah in Nineveh.” This was criticised by Messrs. Peters 
and Hall. Prof. Hilprecht made a brief statement with reference to 
his paper on “ A New Etymology of the Word ‘ Nineveh.’ ” 





Adjourned to 2.30. 





Wednesday P.M., 2.35.—In the absence of both President and 
Vice-President, Prof. E. P. Gould was chosen to preside. The first 
paper was by Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, “The Character of Christ’s 
Last Meal.” : 

Rev. B. W. Bacon, from the committee chosen yesterday, reported 
the following resolution, which was adopted unanimously : 





The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis having learned with deep 
regret of the death of Abraham Kuenen, Professor at the University of Leyden, 
and an honorary member of this Society, desires to place on record its profound 
appreciation of the loss which biblical scholarship has thus sustained. 


At 3.15 notes were presented as follows : 
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By Prof. Gottheil, with regard to a supposed Syriac manuscript of 
the entire Diatessaron of Tatian. 


By Dr. Peters, on Matt. v. 21, 22. Remarks followed by Messrs. 
Jastrow and Bacon. 


By Dr. Ward, on 1 Sam. xxv. 22 and parallels, on which Mr. Bacon 
commented. 

At 3.35 the Recording Secretary read an abstract of Prof. Nash’s 
paper, “A Criticism of the Hypothesis that Aristotelianism was a 
Main Cause in the Genesis of the Exegesis of the School of Antioch.” 


The last paper, by Rev. W. H. Cobb, was also read in abstract, “ An 
Examination of Isaiah xiii.” 


Adjourned at 4 o’clock. 


The following members were present: Messrs. Arnolt, Bacon, E. T. 
Bartlett, Batten, Beckley, Bowman, Chambers, Cobb, Dickerman, Fer- 
guson, Gardiner, R. J. H. Gottheil, Gould, Hall, Haupt, Hilprecht, 


Hincks, James, Jastrow, Jastrow, Jr., E. C. Mitchell, Peters, Rice, 
Rogers, Schmidt, Trumbull, Ward, and Williams. 


MAY, 1892. 


The twenty-fourth meeting of the Society was held at Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, beginning Tuesday, May 26, at 3 P.M. 

President Chambers being necessarily absent, the meeting was called 
to order by Vice-President Ferguson. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing and the Secretary’s annual report were read and accepted. The 
Treasurer’s report was read, and referred to an auditing committee 
consisting of Rev. B. W. Bacon and Prof. J. H. Barbour. Prof. Fer- 
guson presented the cordial invitation of President Smith to a recep- 
tion at his house from 6 to 8 P.M. 

At 3.15 the first paper was read by Prof. Samuel: Hart, “The Text 
of the Prayer-Book Psalter.” A few questions followed, to which 
Prof. Hart replied. 

At 3.40 Rev. Dr. S. J. Andrews read the second paper, “Some Points 
in the Lord’s Discourse, Matt. xxiv.” Remarks were made by Messrs. 
Bacon, Moore, Schaff, Hart, and Riggs. 

At 4.30 Rev. B. W. Bacon read the third paper, “JE in the Mid- 
dle Books of the Pentateuch. Analysis of Exodus xviii.—xxxiv.” 
Remarks were made by Prof. Ferguson, Prof. Moore, and others. 


Voted that the first portion of the evening session be devoted to busi- 
ness. 
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i Dr. Peters, Rev. Mr. Micou, and Prof. E. K. Mitchell were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate officers for the coming year. Rev. 
Mr. Bacon read the report of the auditing committee, which found 
the Treasurer’s report correct and properly vouched. The hearty 
thanks of the Society were returned to President Smith for his kind 
invitation for the evening. 


Adjourned until 8 p.m. 


4 Thursday evening.— Met at 8.15. 


The Council reported several recommendations which were adopted 
as follows : 


To hold the next meeting in New York City next December. 
. ‘ To elect-as honorary members : 





Prof. F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Cambridge University. 
J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 
Prof. C. P. Tiele, D.D., s University of Leyden. 


To elect as active members : 


Rev. Clark S. Beardslee, Hartford, Ct. 

Rev. James A. Montgomery, 47 West 2oth St., New York City. 
Rev. E. E. Thomas, Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Dr. Abel H. Huizinga, New Paltz, N.Y. 

Prof. John L. Ewell, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
Rev. Charles S. Murkland, Manchester, N.H. 

Prof. Lewis B. Paton, Hartford, Ct. 





The nominating committee reported a list of officers, who were 
unanimously elected, as follows : 






Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, President. 
Prof. Henry Ferguson, Vice-President. 

Rev. William H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Zreasurer. 


Prof. George E. Day, 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall, 
Prof. John P. Peters, Associates 
Prof. E. Y. Hincks, in Council. 
Pres. William R. Harper, 
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At 8.25 Prof. L. W. Batten read the fourth paper, “The Use of 
Mishpét.” Remarks were made by Profs. Moore, Beecher, and Fer- 
guson, Rabbi Meyer Elkin, and Dr. Peters. 

At 8.55 Rev. R. W. Micou read the fifth paper, “ Note on df6y 
dyyéAots, 1 Tim. iii. 16.” Remarks were made by Messrs. Riggs, 
Bacon, Peters, Barbour, Hart, Hincks, and Cobb. 

At 9.20 Dr. J. P. Peters read the sixth paper, “Critical and Exe- 
getical Notes.” Discussion followed by Profs. Hart, Moore, Beecher, 
and Ferguson, and Rabbi Elkin. 


Adjourned at 10.10. 


Friday, May 27.— Met at 9.30. Prof. Samuel Hart read the 
seventh paper, “The Date of the Lord’s Passion.” Remarks were 
made by Messrs. Moore, Ferguson, Mitchell, Bacon, and Peters. At 
9.50 Prof. Beecher gave orally a note on the date of the fall of Sama- 
xia, upon which Profs. Peters and Moore remarked. 

At 10.15 the eighth paper, by Prof. Drummond of Oxford Uni- 
versity, was read by the Corresponding Secretary, “Is Basilides 
quoted in the Philosophoumena?” At 10.35 the Corresponding 
Secretary read Prof. G. A. Barton’s note on the reading 76 zdoya in 
John vi. 4. At 10.40 Prof. Moore read the ninth paper, “ Lagarde’s 
Septuaginta Studien.” 

The nominating committee reported Prof. Day’s request to with- 
draw from the Council, and nominated in his place Prof. E. L. Curtis, 
who was elected. 

At 11.15 Prof. Moore read the tenth paper, “ The Goddess Ashera 
in the Old Testament.” The eleventh paper, by Prof. Barton, “ Na- 
tive Israelitish Deities,” was then read by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. Dr. Dickerman spoke on new discoveries in Egypt, and a 
general discussion followed. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be returned to the Fac- 
ulty of Trinity College for their hospitality. 


Adjourned. 


There were present the following members: Messrs. Andrews, 
Bacon, Barbour, Batten, Beckwith, Beecher, Cobb, Dickerman, Fer- 
guson, Hart, Hincks, Jacobus, McCook, Micou, E. K. Mitchell, G. F. 
Moore, Nordell, Peters, Riggs, Schaff, and G. W. Smith. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


(As amended June 13, 1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 


I 


Tuis association shall be called “ The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 
Il. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Ill. 


The .officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be all ex-Presidents of the Society, and the Presidents 
of the Sections hereinafter provided for. There shall be also a Publishing 
Committee, consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and two others, 
who shall be annually chosen by the Council. 


IV. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Hon- 
orary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United 
States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attain- 
ments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at 
the first electlon shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not 
more than two. 

v. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur-. 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 
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VI. 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members com- 
posing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


~It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 


II. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Soci- 
ety; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as 
the Council may request. 


Ill. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 


IV. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions. to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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Vv. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- ~ 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- — 
tional members of the Publishing Committee ; to fix the times and places | 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- | 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the % 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those | 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical % 
science. 


VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides — 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries 7 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, 7 
members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at = 
one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 4 
all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary © 
members. 


VIII. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, = 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition — 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Yournal, he shall receive twenty- | 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have ~ 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. ~ 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the ~ 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for — 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


—@~—— 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Fournal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for — 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Four- 
nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to 7 
persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 











